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MESSAGERIES MARITIMES 


SS FRENCH MAIL STEAMERS 

Services to: EUROPE, STRAITS, INDIA, INDO-CHINA 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, PACIFIC ISLANDS 
EAST AFRICA, MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS 


ah 


20% Reduction to Missionaries. 
10% to‘their Families. 


For full particulars apply to: 
MESSAGERIES MARITIMES, 


10/12, Prince Street, Colombo. also: 

6/20, North Beach Road, Madras. Messrs. Darragh, Smail & Co., Ltd., 

Stephen House, Dalhousie Sq., Alleppey. 
Calcutta. » Bullock Bros., Rangoon. 

Cours Chabrol, Pondicherry. », Volkart Bros., Bombay. 
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. CASHEW NUTS 


Write to the Y.M.C.A, Rural Demonstration Centre, Martan- 
dam, for 5 lbs. of Cashew Nuts. They will send a tin containing 
5 lbs. fine, selected, large, whole, Martandam Brand Cashew Nuts, 
postage paid, 


Re Fie 


anywhere in India, Burma and Ceylon 4 
anywhere in the United Kingdom and Australia va O. 
anywhere in the United States of America AG ore 
anywhere in Canada 8 


— 


1, “We have greatly enjoyed the Cashew Nuts.”’ 
W, G. MORGAN, Bihar. 
2. ‘*The Nuts are A-1.” 
CHAS. PATERSON, Calcutta. 
3. “The consignment I received a few days ago are very goad."' 
Mrs. COLE, Kashmir. 

‘* The Cashew Nuts arrived, and are very lovely,” : 

Miss WILLAMINA JONGEWARD, Chittoor, 
5. ‘We are very pleased with the parcel of Cashew Nuts sent,’” 
N. BAXTER, Kirkee. 
6.. “ We tried to save a few to see how long they would keep, but couldn't 
resist the temptation.” 


Mrs. J. H, PAYNE, Rangoon. 
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FURLOUGH HOMES IN INDIA 
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l an ideal climate and plenty of recreation. 
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IS 
BEST INVESTMENT 


The Christian Mutual 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(The oldest Company in India.) 
(For Christians only.) 


Offers various policies with Profit which 
will protect your Family, educate your 
Children and provide for your old age. 


‘Assets over Rs. 383,00,000. 

Write for full particulars to— - 

THE SECRETARY, 
HEAD OFFICE, LAHORE 


or to The Field Secretary for 
Bengal, Behar’ and Assam, 
I. K. DUTT, ESQ., 
27, BELTOLA ROAD, ia CALCUTTA: 


% 


These Homes combine comfortable quarters, 


Secretary. 
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THE LONDON CIGARETTE: } 


CARD CO., LTD. 


Interesting and informative ( 
hobby now being taken up by! 
thousands. New catalogue and 


guide to cigarette card collecting } i 


containing particulars of over 900 
different sets in which you are 
interested, some very rare. Per- 
fect condition. Lowest prices. | 
Send for 1933 Catalogue. Post 
Free, 


THE LONDON CIGARETTE CARD 
CO., LTD. 


47, Lionel Road, Brentford, Middlesex, 
ENGLAND: 


I a) | 


INSURANCE | 
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THE LATEST LANTERN SLIDES 


A new Lecture, with 110 Lantern Slides, for 


ay oe ey 


Rental or Purchase, entitled 


‘The Rural Reconstruction Unit in Action’ 
BY 
D. SPENCER HATCH, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Y.M.C.A. Martandam Rural Centre. 


‘Rebuilding Village India’ 
taken from Mr. F. L, Brayne’s “Socrates in an Indian Village,” 
Nine Parts, 155 Lantern Slides. 


Bible Stories 


Lantern Slides from Drawings, by Miss Wood, C.M.S., Cairo, 
beautifully hand-coloured. 


Complete set of 52 slides 


“Life of Christ” 


from drawings by Miss Lillie A. Faris, beautifully hand-coloured 
Carriage free Rs. 75. 


Many New Lectures for Rental. 


We also Sell Lanterns, Accessories, and make finest Lantern Slides. 
Write to: 
The Secretary, LECTURE DEPARTMENT, 


Y.M.CVA., 
5, Russell Street, CALCUTTA. 
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BOMBAY TO 
LIVERPOOL 


calling at Suez, Port Said 
Marseilles, Gibraltar 


SAILINGS, 1933- 


Sailing Dates from Bombay 
{ Elysia June 13 | * Britannia Nov. 2 
{Castalia July 13 | * California Nov. 9 
į Elysia . Sept. 14 | * Tuscania Nov. 23 
{Castalia Oct. 14 


t Cabin Olass only. 
* First Saloon and Tourist Cabin. 


5% REBUCTION TO MISSIONARIES 


A 5% reduction on single, or return 
fares is granted to missionaries 
travelling by Anchor Line vessels. 


Through Booking to the U.S.A. and Canada 
Full particulars from Passenger Agents or :— 


GRAHAMS TRADING CO, (inpia) Lp., 


16, BANK STREET z = BOMBAY 
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SEEKER 


OY is so frail, and life itself so brief, 
Help Thou mine unbelief ; 
Dusk comes so soon, and ail the world turns gray. 
Teach me, O God, to pray. 


I cannot bear alone this weight of grief, 
Help Thou mine unbelief ; 

I have not courage for the lonely way, 
Teach me, O God, to pray. 


Shipwrecked I stand, on sorrow’s broken reef, 
` Help Thou mine unbelief. 
Thou art the way, there is no other way, 
Teach me, O God, to pray. 


L. MITCHELL THORNTON. 


“BROTHERHOOD 


OD, what a world, if men in street and mart 

Felt that same kinship of the human heart 
Which makes them, in the face of fire and flood, | 
Rise to the meaning of True Brotherhood. | 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Å NOTE.—When articles in the Young Men of India are an expression of 
the policy or views of the National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of India, Burma and Ceylon, this fact will be made clear. In all other 
instances the writer of the paper is responsible for the opinion expressed. The 
Editorjal Notes, if any, represent the opinion of the Editors alone. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Ourselves 


E venture upon a new experiment with this number of the 
Y.M.I. We have been advised that Editorials give tone and 
direction to a periodical and are a desirable feature. At the same time, 
we have been warned that unless our News and Notes can be ‘ pungent’ 
at times, the colourless expressions of views are not likely to interest 
our readers or serve much useful purpose. We cannot promise to 
introduce the desired flavour, but we do say that these columns will 
not be written under undue restraint. Our scope as a magazine is 
definitely restricted. We donot take the whole world in our purview. 
The Y.M.J. is an official organ of the Association movement in 
India, and it can only attempt to reflect the range of subjects with 
which this-organization of youth is primarily concerned. And that is 
by no means a narrow field. 

While we are on the subject we may give the further informa- 
tion that this change is only a fore-runner of more radical alterations 
which are under contemplation. From the first of July the subscrip- 
tion of the magazine will be appreciably reduced, and with it its size. 
This step should result in greater care in the selection of articles and, 
we hope, a better planned policy. We may revert to this theme in a 
later issue. 

Our readers may also notice that “ With the Y ” disappears as 
a separate entity, though the Association News will continue to find 
their due share in the space at our disposal. 


The Y.M.C.A. and the Gospel 


The statement on ‘The North American Y.M.C.A. and the 
Gospel’ by Dr. Ernest Maurice Best deals with an important aspect 
of the Association’s work and programme. [Its significance is of a 
wider import. The policy of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
at a given period, is the reflection of the thought trend of the times. 
Essentially a layman’s movement, the Association has often exhibited 
liberal tendencies which have exposed it to criticism and misunder- 
standing. 

The Y.M.C.A. was an intensely evangelistic, protestant move- 
ment according to the plans of its founder. Its complexion has 
changed beyond recognition in certain quarters, while it has retained 
its original purpose in some other places. Gradually two opposing 
schools have arisen, whose plan of work is greatly coloured by the 
philosophy on which it is based. In terms of equipment, long-range 
programme, and effective organization, the Association has seen its 
greatest development in North America, but the leaders of the 
Association movements on the Continent of Europe have looked 
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askance at the religious policy of the American movement. Dr. Best 


deals with this criticism, and explains the point of view of the movement 


he represents. He is the General Secretary of the Nationa] Council 
of the Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, and can, therefore, speak with know- 
ledge and insight. 


We have no quarrel with Dr. Best’s explanation stated with 
precision and clarity, except in one important aspect. We have a 
growing feeling that present-day American Christianity is apt to 
lay too great an emphasis on objective values. The remarkable 
report of the Laymen’s Inquiry into Foreign Missions” reveals the 
same inherent weakness. The power and the influence of the Unseen 
is minimised and ignored to a perplexing degree. ‘‘ More things are 
wrought by prayer than thy philosophy dreams of ” has ample justifi- 
cation in human capacities. God intervenes in human affairs in , 
mysterious ways, sometimes beyond our comprehension and analytical 
faculties. The machine-made materialistic civilization is crumpling 
under its own weight. The extension of its underlying philosophy 
to the domain of the spiritual is fraught with disastrous consequences. 


Corrected of this aberration, we have much to learn from the 
American movement. If the old zeal was moved unduly by its 
desire to ‘save’ the individual soul, the present-day altruism dispro- 
portionately concerns itself with the problems of society to the neglect 
of the individual. 

The hope of the future, as far as the Association is concerned, 
lies in the increasing fellowship of the Movement in the World’s 
Alliance of the Young Men’s Christian Association. This must 
inevitably lead to a greater appreciation of the abiding values in 
varied experience and lines of action. This sharing may well be 
energizing, corrective and enriching. 


Unemployment 


Dr. S. K. Datta in his address to his graduating students referred 
to the chronic problem of unemployment. At more than one 
Conference we have been urged to place this subject on the Agenda. 
When a problem weighs heavily on the public mind, considerable 
relief is afforded by opportunities for discussion. Perchance some clue 
may be forthcoming which may lead to at least a partial solution. 
The frequency with which the subject is brought to our attention is 
indicative of the gravity and the serious nature of the problem. This 
problem is daily with those of us who are concerned with the lives 
of young men. 


* This report is reviewed in the section on ‘ World of Books’. An Indian 
Edition at Rs. 2 per copy is now at sale with the Y,M.C,A, Publishing House, 
Calcutta. 
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There are several significant points in Dr. Datta’s address, and 
we commend it to the attention of our readers. 

While we are on this subject, mention may be made of a useful 
brochure published by the Association Press, New York, entitled 
“Free-time Activities of Unemployed Young Men ”. It gives an 
account of “Some typical unemployment service projects”. The 
problem of unemployment may not be capable of immediate solution. 
Its roots lie too deep in our present economic structure for us to put 
the axe on the helve, but there is much that the Y.M.C.A. and other 
youth organizations can do to lend a helping hand in mitigating the 
rigours of unemployment, and to save at least some individuals from 
its devastating consequences. In this pamphlet several useful enter- 
prises are described which have been projected through the endeavours 
of the American Y.M.C.A.'s in the service of unemployed youth. 
In a later issue we may attempt to make available the results of some 
of the most helpful experiments in this country, and in other lands. 


Sino-Japanese Dispute 


We make room in this issue for an important Memorandum 
and Explanatory Note on the Sino-Japanese situation prepared by a 
representative group of Christians in Geneva, the International Capital 
of the world. This document has been received by us from the 
General Secretary of the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, with the closing request :— 

“ But above all, we would ask you to join with us in a ceaseless 
ministry of penitence and prayer that the Will of God may be accepted 
as no less ultimately regulative in the affairs of nations than in those 
of individual life and conduct, and of intercession for our brethren 
in China and Japan.”’ 

We venture to enlist the co-operation of all religious people~in 
India in this Ministry of Prayer. 

The Sino-Japanese dispute is no longer a political issue. It is 
symptomatic of a grave spiritual and moral malady with which the 
world is afflicted at present. It is a highly contagious disease. The 
Great War was the result of a similar epidemic which raged during 
the opening years of this century. The hopes of mankind have been 
aroused to a high pitch more than once that the plague of warfare 
and violence have been eradicated. Much store had been set on the 
work of the League of Nations and the Disarmament Conference. So 
far the League has demonstrated only its impotency to intervene with 
any effectiveness, while the dismal failures of the Disarmament 
Conferences stare the world in its face. The only redeeming feature— 
the bright star on a dark night—is the growing agony of the Christian 
conscience. This Memorandum is not a ‘stunt’ of a few politically 
minded individuals, who have nothing better to do. It is a note of 
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distress uttered in despair by brave hearts who long to see the way 
out of the morass. 


To convey more adequately the feelings which prompted this 
statement, we reproduce freely extracts from the forwarding letter 
accompanying the Memorandum. 


‘Almost every report which has come to us from the Far East and India 
compels us to recognize that the millions of the Orient have already almost 
completely lost any confidence they may have had in the sincerity of purpose of 
Western Powers in regard to the working of the League, and consequently in its 
efficacy for the protection of the weak and the maintenance of justice. Thus they 
are more and more looking to force, and to force alone, as the only instrument of 
their salvation. Moreover, this regression to the methods of barbarism is rapidly 
manifesting itself also in the West, where voices are being heard affirming that the 
only effective means of securing relief from oppression and injustice is the possession 
and use of military power. We are more than persuaded that if the results of 
Japanese military action, and particularly the fait accompli of “ Manchukuo" 
should gain even the partial acquiescence of the League of Nations, the number of 
these voices will be greatly multiplied and their appeal to youth become almost 
irresistible. 

You will readily understand the perplexity which has been ours amid the 
constraints of such terrible convictions as these, and that no less words than agony 
of spirit can serve to convey to you our experience as during the last few weeks we 
have weighed this constraint against the restraint of precedent and constitutional 
practice, of recent Committee judgment and guidance, and particularly of our 
supreme obligation to do nothing to impair the reality and power of our world 
fellowship in Jesus Christ. In the endeavour to estimate our duty, and mindful of 
the spirit and experience of the Cleveland Conference, we have made with others 
the most prayerful study of the essential factors of the present situation of which we 
are capable, in the course of which we have grievously missed the collaboration of 
Oriental colleagues. This process has but deepened the hold upon us of the 
convictions to which expression has been given above and brought to us an 
increasing realization that the very bonds of our brotherhood in Christ, and most of 
all those which unite us to our Japanese brethren, compel us to share this analysis 
with them and with you and to run no further risk of hiding from them and from you 
the extent to which we are persuaded that the recent actions of the Japanese 
Government are overwhelmingly deplored by the Christian opinion of the world 
because, if persisted in, they cannot but prove fatal to every endeavour for the 
abolition of war, and the achievement of that human solidarity which we believe to 
be in accordance with the Will of God, 


Conscious, therefore, of the responsibilities of both silence and of speech, and 
convinced that God has called us to abandon the former, we are sending you 
enclosed a copy of this analysis which we would commend to the immediate and 
earnest consideration of all those upon whom rests the burden of leadership in our 
Movement in these decisive days. While we have done everything within our 
power to make this analysis objective and to present it in a form and in terms of 
the utmost consideration for the difficulties and necessities of the Japanese people, 
and while we have recognized that our obligations as members of the Secretarial 
Cabinet of the World’s Alliance are incompatible for us in loyalty to conscience, and 
as we humbly believe to unmistakable Divine Guidance, to escape the general 
conclusion running through the document that the recent actions of the Japanese 
Government are in clear opposition to the Divine Will and Purpose for mankind.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN Y.M.C.A. 
AND THE GOSPEL 


BY ERNEST MAURICE BEST. 


, 


HEN I was in Shanghai in 1930 an Englishman belonging to 

the “business community” was describing a prominent 

Chinese official for me, preliminary to an interview. After many 

details had been given I asked: “Is he a Christian ? ” My friend 

paused, and then said slowly: “ Yes, I think he is. A kind of 
a Christian—a Y.M.C.A. Christian.” 

This recognition in the Far East of the distinctive character of 
Y.M.C.A. Christianity recalls some rather heated interviews during 
the war with some members of the Canadian Chaplain Services, and 
their discontent with what they somewhat scornfully described as 
“ Y.M.C.A. religion”. 

During the last Y.M.C.A. World Conference at Cleveland, and 
also at the Toronto Assemblies, it became clear that many of the 
European delegates had come to America with a sense of mission. 
They felt an ardent desire to restore the movement in America to the 
“one true faith revealed to our fathers some eighty years ago and 
from which we must never depart.” Closer examination of this 
Gospel as expounded by many earnest teachers revealed the “one 
true faith” to have almost as many variations as there were countries 
in Europe. The common elements, however, were to be found 
in the doctrines of Martin Luther and John Calvin, softened by 
some inescapable admissions about the nature of the Scriptures, and 
modernized in language, at least, by Karl Barth. With sucha 
background it is no wonder that our colleagues in Europe felt uneasy 
over the Y.M.C.A. in America. 

This European unhappiness over our heretical tendencies 
finds further expression in recent reviews of the International Survey 
of the Foreign Work of the North American Associations. A very 
carefully prepared review in the April number of “ World’s Youth ” 
by Mr. Z. F. Willis complains that the essential character of these 
Associations as discovered by the surveyors omits, or ignores, “ the 
personal and dynamical experience of God in Jesus Christ,” which 
should be the central theme. He suggests that sociological and 
educational processes have been substituted for the terms and methods 
of “vital evangelism”. The surveyors are also taken to task for 
their “apparent lack of any real understanding of the nature and 
supreme importance of theological and credal values.” 


Even more pointed is the brief review of the Survey by 
Dr. Visser’t Hooft in the July 1932 number of the “ International 
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Review of Missions”. He found some difficulty in discovering the 
subjective presuppositions of the authors, but by reading between the 
lines was able to locate the following principles as the “ unseen 
companion of the surveyors ”. 
“First, the final test of all Christian work is in its moral and 
social results. Secondly, it is the genius of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. to be inter-confessional and inter-religious in the 
sense that they include all and exclude none who adhere to a 
‘character ideal derived from the personality of Jesus’. In the 
third place, Christian work should adopt itself to major world 
trends and especially to the socialization of religious life. And 
lastly, creeds, doctrines and theology of all sorts are matters 
to which the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. do not and should not 
give attention.”’ 
%* * * x 
‘‘ Those who accept these principles as elements of a satisfactory 
philosophy of Christian work will find the Survey Report of 
great value as a comprehensive study of the Association 
Movement in many countries. Those others, however, who 
(like this reviewer) are convinced that these principles are 
symptomatic of a secularized Christianity which has been 
adapted to a fashionable sociological philosophy, will feel that 
the Report does not do justice to the real genius of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and is, therefore, not to be taken as 
a trustworthy guide for the future of these movements.’’ 


This paraphrase of Survey principles is quite unfairly accented, 
but even in its present form might be defended as having very strong 
support from the life and teachings of the Founder of the Christian 
religion, however unsatisfactory they may appear to more recent 
authorities. À 

We might as well recognize the fact that the North American 
Associations as well as the Protestant churches in America present 
many differences in emphasis to our European brethren. They 
stress the Transcendence of God; we dwell on His Immanence. They 
speak of the Cosmic Significance of Christ, while we are more 
concerned with the human significance of Jesus. They have a body 
of doctrines about the Person of Christ, while we develop a Gospel 
directly from the Life and Teachings of Jesus. They insist on the 
necessity of an individual mystical experience of conversion, while we 
are content with the slower and less dramatic process of religious 
growth. They magnify worship and preaching, while we depend 
much more on the influence of fellowship in shared activities for 
worthy social ends. They think of themselves as special expressions 
of their ecclesiastical organizations, while we tend to think of 
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ourselves as independent bodies ready to co-operate with all church 
groups but with different functions. 

These are real differences, but it is not necessary to treat them 
as mutually exclusive alternatives. Most of the leaders of the North 
American Associations accept the older and more traditional inter- 
pretations as having validity except at the points where they are made 
exclusive and separatist. We still pursue the objective of Christian 
unity adopted at Paris in 1855 from the prayer of Jesus, “that they 
all may be one’. We wish to reach out in fellowship to all who 
name the name of Christ. We are even ready to extend a hand to 
those who have His Spirit in other religions without insisting on the 
forms or formulas of Protestant circumcision. This liberalism which 
finds a sufficient basis for unity in a common loyalty to the character 
and central teachings of Jesus will not be welcomed or understood in 
some quarters. Writing from Geneva some seventy years ago, 
Professor Amiel, the Swiss theologian and philosopher, said, “* The 
minds which have reached the doctrine of immanence are incompre- 
hensible to the fanatics of transcendence. They cannot understand 
that Panentheism may be ten times more religious than their dogmatic 
supernaturalism.”” 

However, it is not my purpose to undertake a defence of the 
Survey Report or of the Associations which it describes. On the con- 
trary, I believe that our critics both at home and abroad have real 
ground for complaint, because we fail to define our basic philosophy 
or to interpret our central principles. | There is an urgent need for us 
to formulate our Gospel in simple, non-technical language intelligible to 
our members and our public, as well as to our leaders. Our whole 
Movement in America is suffering because we cannot or do not 
organize our central doctrines in terms of a message. Such a formula- 
tion has been long overdue, and I believe that the misgivings of many 
of our friends at home and abroad would be allayed if we paid more 
attention to the positive formulation of our faith. In this task of 
interpreting “ our gospel ” we have reason to be grateful to the Inter- 
national Survey for one of the most careful expositions of the under- 
lying philosophy of the North American Associations. It has helped 
us to understand our position more clearly and opened the way for the 
International Convention of Canada and the United States to adopt 
a compact formula defining the nature of the Association, its basic 
method of fellowship, its centre of unity in Jesus Christ, and its central 
objectives in the development of Christlike men and a Christlike 
society : 

“ The Young Men’s Christian Association is a world-wide fellow- 
ship of men and boys united by common loyalty to Jesus 
Christ for the purpose of building Christian persons and a 
Christian society.”’ 
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This definition is rich in content, and I would like to suggest to 
you some of the meaning which the North American Associations 
have put into these terms, and the way in which these ideals have 
been developed. 


II 


There seems to be no dispute that the Y.M.C.A. is a child of 
the larger movement known as evangelical Christianity. From this 
source it drew an intense devotion to the person of Jesus Christ, a 
desire for the salvation of individuals, an interest in social and humani- 
tarian affairs, and a passion for religious unity. It seems to me that 
these four elements remain central and unimpaired in the present life 
of the Association, although the conceptions behind each one of 
them have undergone considerable transformation. 


During the past generation the historical study of the Scriptures 
has brought about a veritable rediscovery of Jesus. Many of the 
mythological accretions of the centuries have been swept away and 
He is revealed to the modern world as the master character of history. 
He is the Ideal Man and stands at once as the supreme revelation of 
God and the highest standard of human personality. An evidence of 
the vital interest of this generation in Jesus can be found in the multi- 
tude of books presenting the story of His life and teachings from 
every possible angle. In Him, modern scholarship has found an 
example of a completely unified personality with extraordinary rich- 
ness and range of interests, and an integration of a most profound 
religious faith with the practical affairs of daily life. | Notwithstand- 
ing these changing conceptions of Jesus, Association loyalty to Him 
remains unchanged, indeed becomes more intense as the significance 
of His teachings and His character are better understood. 

The process by which the Y.M.C.A. has moved forward has 
been practical and unconscious rather than theological. The 
adoption of the Triangle as a symbol for the completeness and 
unity of the Christian life was a step of far greater significance than 
those who invented it suspected. The Association leaders who 
emphasized the unity of body, mind and spirit, and who insisted 
that the physical and intellectual life were legitimate parts of 
Christian experience, were pioneers in a world which for centuries had 
been trained to accept a sharply drawn dualism between body and 
soul. For a generation these leaders fought for the acceptance of 
health and recreation as not merely permissible for Christians but 
as also being a part of the Christian ideal and of Christian obligation. 
The whole conception of Jesus as the broken martyr of the Cross, 
the “pale Galilean”, was slowly transformed into the ideal of 
a radiant and triumphant personality, powerful and vital, full of 
grace and truth, 
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The Triangle formulation was followed by another movement in 
terms of the four-fold life, at once Physical, Intellectual, Social and 
Religious, and this was capitalized in programmes of boys’ work. 
Canadian boys’ work secretaries built their programme of Canadian 
Standard Efficiency Training around this ideal. They used the 
text, Luke 2 : 52, “ Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man,” as the framework on which to hang this 
rich conception of Christian character. Other Association Move- 
ments followed a similar plan>and wherever the North American 
Associations went this concept of Christian manhood was presented. 
The text from John’s Gospel in reference to “the abundant life” was 
interpreted to mean a fulness and completeness of life and a unity of 
all its phases around a central loyalty to Jesus. This ideal, although 
sharply criticized by many religious leaders, has been carried over 
into the Churches through their Sunday Schools and young people’s 
work and has become an integral part of their programmes of 
religious education wherever North American Christianity is 
represented. It is not unfair to say that the Association has played 
a very important part in helping to release Protestant Christianity in 
America from the shackles of a barren asceticism and from an 
age-long divorce between religion and life. 


At the present time this conception of Christian manhood, or 
Christian personality (for it is accepted as ‘an ideal for women as 
well as for men) presents an ideal which has not been parallelled 
since the great days of Greece. In brief, this conception sets before 
the youth of the world as its goal : 

1. Health: The ideal of health, of bodily perfection, the 
development of strength, of vitality, of beauty, and of grace, and 
the normal expression of this physical life in recreation and in 
family life. 

2. Truth: The second ideal is that of Truth, not merely the 
accumulation of knowledge, but an eager search for new revelations, 
the mastery of scientific method, and the fearless acceptance of all 
the new light which may be discovered. 

3. Beauty: In the third place, this ideal makes increasing 
place for the appreciation of Beauty in nature and in art and for 
creative self-expression. 

4. Goodness: In the fourth place, the Christian ideal naturally 
emphasizes Goodness. This is the great Hebrew tradition with 
its emphasis on righteousness, with its efforts to promote the 
basic virtues of courage, honesty, loyalty, justice, humility and 
obedience. 

5. Efficiency: A further eloment in this modern ideal of com- 
plete personality includes a new standard of Efficiency. We believe 
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that the good man should be good for something. He should be 
trained to have technical skills and capacity to do work of value and 
importance to the world. 


The integration of these values in a single person brings us close 
to the North American ideal of Christian manhood, strong in body, 
keen in intellect, responsive to beauty, ethical in conduct, and efficient 
in service. It is a dream of a new race of men—of Super Men—of 
Men like Gods! It is grounded in the faith that the Divine process 
of growth or evolution has carried man up by slow degrees to his 
present level from a humble beginning in the primeval ooze. It 
believes that this process can be greatly accelerated by human 
co-operation and that the race of man is still in its infancy. ae 
Addington Symonds’ poem, “ The Coming Day ”, is typical of si song 
and talks of man’s forward march toward perfection : 

“ These things shall be—a loftier race, 


N 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 3 ‘ rA 
With flame of freedom in their soils Ld 
= 


And light of Knowledge in their exes. - z 
r = oom 
` J. t rA 
They shall be gentle, brave and strôngs E: Prie 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare as $s 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm i AF 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air.” a Sn a Seas 


This ideal of manhood turns away from the traditional theologi- 
cal emphasis on the inability and depravity of man to proclaim its 
faith in man’s divine origin and glorious destiny. It interprets the 
creation stories culminating in, “ Let us make man in our own image 
—In His own image created He them,” as a prophecy of man’s 
future, as the enunciation of a purpose and the description of an 
age-long process rather than a single event achieved for a moment at 
the dawn of history, then lost forever by man’s disobedience. It 
notes that the writer of the genealogy in the third chapter of Luke 
traces the divinity of Jesus back to His origin through a long line of 
very human progenitors to “ Adam who was the Son of God”. It 
prefers to follow the line of argument used by Jesus in the tenth 
chapter of John in which He quotes, “ I said, ye are gods” to that 
old favourite of the theologians, “ I was shapen in iniquity and in sin 
did my mother conceive me.” It takes seriously the teachings of 
Jesus about the Fatherhood of God and rises to the challenge of His 
prophecy, “‘ Ye shall be perfect even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” 

Notwithstanding the Biblical grounds on which this conception 
of Jesus as the perfect man has been developed, it is idle to claim 
that all the qualities which are now attributed to Him can be found 
either in the New Testament or in Christian tradition, As a matter 
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of fact, some of the most important aspects of our idealization have 
come to us as an inheritance from other sources. We are the heirs 
of Greece and Rome and Northern Europe, as well as of Palestine. 
Our enthusiasm for Health, for bodily perfection, our belief in 
normal sex relations in family life, our new altitude to Truth as 
revealed by Science, our rediscovery of Beauty in all its forms, and 
our worship of power as Efficiency are all drawn from extra-Christian 
sources, and in some cases in the very teeth of Christian tradition. 
Yet most of them are not outside the spirit and character of Jesus 
Himself, and such books as Fosdick’s ‘‘ Manhood of the Master ” 
have rightly focussed attention on the extraordinary revelation of 
character which has come down to us through the ages from “ The 


Lord of all Good Life”. 
III 


In spite of the appeal of this wonderful conception of human 
perfectibility, of Self-Realization, of Self-Expression, of Growth and 
Development, I do not believe that the picture I have drawn goes 
beyond the standards of a reformed and glorified Paganism. The 
Christian ideal is more than this. The essential Christian tradition 
calls for a quality of Jife, of character, of personality which transcends 
any and all of the qualities already suggested. Christian character 
requires self-renunciation as well as self-realization. It calls 
for self-sacrifice as well as for self-expression. It demands 
that the followers of Jesus shall be ready to deny themselves as well 
as to develop themselves. Whatever else Christianity may have done 
or failed to do, it has made the Cross a symbol of voluntary sacrifice 
for the redemption of mankind. “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son” is the central thesis in the Christian 
philosophy. [he theme is unmistakably at the heart of Jesus’ own 
life and its final tragedy. The suffering Servant dying for His 
people, the good Shepherd ready to lay down His life for His flock. 
‘Except a grain of wheat fall in the ground and perish,” “If any 
man would be My disciple let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow Me,” and scores of similar references proclaim the 
central place of the doctrine of Redemption through Self-Sacrifice. 
The highest and best are called to follow in the steps of the Son of 
God who was ready to liye and to die for the salvation of men. 


It is right at this point that North American Christianity as 
experienced in the Y.M.C.A. and in many liberal churches is most 
defective. In its enthusiasm for the new and wonderful possibilities 
of human development, it has failed adequately to integrate the 
highest of all human qualities—sacrificial love—in its concept of 
Christian character. We are in danger of trying to make Christianity 
attractive by making it painless, and of forgetting what is, after all, 
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the one crowning and distinctive heabies pHo + Christianity 
unique among the religions of the world and Jesus supreme-among 
the saviours of men. We need to challenge. our youth, not only to 
the self-fulfilment of personality, but also to self-dedication that this 
good life which we covet for ourselves shall become the heritage of 


all God’s children. 


In pressing for a renewed emphasis on the central doctrine of 
redemption through voluntary sacrifice, for the consecration of all the 
powers of the strong in aid of the weak and needy, I am not propos- 
ing a revival of blind asceticism or of sacrifice for the sake of 
sacrifice. Neither am I suggesting a revival of a doctrine of atone- 
ment based on the appeasement of Divine wrath or the satisfaction 
of Divine justice, for Adam’s momentary indiscretion with the apple. 
The reason we appeal for a personal acceptance of sacrificial love 
as a life principle is because the world needs redemption socially, and 
each one of us needs redemption individually. Never in the history 
of the world have we seen so clearly or felt so deeply the world’s 
reed for redemption from its sin. Travel, books, papers, radio, and 
personal observation, drive home to us the fact of human need and 
misery. We need to be redeemed from Ignorance and Stupidity, 
from Poverty and Misery, from Sickness and Disease, from Lust and 
Cruelty, from Fear and Hate, from Selfishness and Greed, from War 
and Violence, from Aimlessness and Purposelessness. The agony of 
the world cries out to heaven, and we need to call on our privileged 
youth, rich in their resources of training and opportunity, to join in 
the greatest and oldest of all crusades for the rescue of humanity and 
the development of the Kingdom of God on earth. As followers of 
Jesus, we seek to build a Christian world society where these evils 
shall be abolished, when men of all nations, classes and races shall 
dwell together in peace and justice and brotherhood. 


There are some who believe that the task of building a Christlike 
society is quite apart from the work of developing Christlike persons 
but this is surely a false antithesis. The development of the 
sciences of psychology and sociology have made it abundantly clear 
that individuals are conditioned by their social environment. It is 
equally clear that no society can rise above the average level of 
the individuals who make it up. Society helps to determine individual 
character, and individuals help to determine social conditions. For 
this reason we are bound to work in both directions at the same 
time. We need intelligent and consecrated persons and we need 
a just and brotherly social order. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that we need to develop and to pro- 
claim these foundations of our faith and the nature of our objectives. 
We have a unique opportunity to speak the reconciling word between 
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the new Christian ideals of Self-Realization and of Social Welfare 
and Reconstruction, which are characteristic of the North American 
Associations, and the older but none the less vital ideals of Self- 
Consecration, of Self-Sacrifice, and of Self-Denial, without which 
neither Christian persons nor a Christian society can go forward. 


Let me propose the adoption of a new text as a summary of 
Y.M.C.A. faith and hope: 
“ Until we all come to the unity of the faith, to the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the fulness of the 
measure of Christ.’’—Eph. 4 : 13. 


SWEEPSTAKES 


At a recent meeting of the Church Assembly in England Dr. 
Temple, the Archbishop of York, hotly condemned betting and 
gambling in connection with charitable institutions. He gave the 
following facts about the Irish Sweepstakes which we commend to 
people in India:—“ An Irish clergyman had worked out that of the 
10s. invested, the hospitals received Is. 104%4d.; the Government 
7%¥4d.; expenses were lld.; and 6s. 7d. went to the prize-winners. 
If instead of buying a ticket a man gave 2s. 6d. direct to the hospital, 
the hospital would gain 734d.” 


REASON AND GOD 


“Do you know what I should do if I were setting out on a quest 
for the personal God and were trying to get into direct communication 
with him? I should take my reason gently by the hand, and say, 
“O Reason, we are going on a quest together. Of course I need 
you. But if at any point you feel you can’t come any further, just 
stop off and I will pick you up on my way back.’ In other words, 
don’t on any account dispense with your reason, but treat it with the 
deepest respect, for God gave it to you,” 
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THE SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 


MEMORANDUM AND EXPLANATORY NOTE PREPARED BY 
A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP OF CHRISTIANS IN GENEVA. 


GROUP of officers and members of International Christian è 

Organizations in Geneva have recently found themselves 
compelled by the gravity of the present situation to study together the 
issues presented to the Christian conscience by the Sino-Japanese 
dispute. In the following pages, prepared by them in their indi- 
vidual capacities, they have attempted to set out an objective 
analysis of the situation in the light of Christian principles. But they 
would affirm at the outset their conviction that there can be no real 
solution of it apart from the recognition that the central conception of 
human solidarity enshrined in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is in accordance with the Will of God. Hitherto they have 
been constrained, for the reasons indicated below, to believe that 
their only ministry as a group was that of prayerful silence and of 
penitence, but they are now convinced that this constraint must be 
subordinated to the obligation of sharing with others their thinking 
in this matter ‘and their sincere efforts to discover the Will of God 
which they believe to be no less ultimately regulative in the affairs of 
nations than in those of individual life and conduct. 


I. THE DILEMMA. 


The present position inevitably presents itself to the Christian 
conscience in the form of a grave dilemma, as follows :— 

Must a fait accompli (i.e., ‘‘ Manchukuo”) be accepted which 
would involve rejecting the Lytton Report, and driving China either 
to accept a dictated peace, or to pursue a policy of armed self- 
defence and reconquest ? 

Or, alternatively, must acceptance of the Lytton Report be urged 
with its inevitable implications—(a) non-recognition of ‘‘ Manchukuo”; 
(b) affirmation (more or less explicit) that Japan has broken her 
Covenants ; with the result that Japan would possibly withdraw 
from the League and pursue her present policy ? 


II. CONSIDERATIONS TO BE WEIGHED. 


l. As Christians of the West, we are aware of the fact that 
the baffling differences between the standpoints and the ways of 
thinking of the West and the East make it almost impossible to 
appraise circumstances and events determined by historical, psycho- 
logical and emotional factors which we may not fully comprehend ; we 
have therefore been reluctant to draw conclusions which may be based 
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on an insufficient understanding of the deepest elements determining 
other conceptions than our own of the criteria relevant to the situation. 

2. We do not find it easy to pass judgment on the present 
policy of the Japanese Government because we recognize that it is 
from the West that she has learned that policy and has in large 
measure received the means of its fulfilment ; and because of our 
consciousness that the existing machinery of international consultation 
and action is by no means always operated in accordance with 
Christian principles. Nevertheless, however great have been and still 
are the failures of Western peoples, a distinction must be made between 
the pre-war situation and the post-war epoch of Covenant and Pact. 
Furthermore, whilst Christians should urge the nations of the West to 
understand and to meet in every possible way legitimate grievances 
and very real difficulties of the Japanese people, the nationals of the 
States Members of the League have an obligation to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Covenant in the ultimate interest of the East as much as 
of the West. 

3. Again, we are slow to criticize the Japanese Government 
because we have been told by respected advisers that any action 
implying condemnation of present Japanese policy would tend to 
throw the liberal elements in Japan into the arms of the military party. 
The League itself has moved slowly on account of similar counsel, 
with the result that the military party are achieving their ends, and 
are still able to claim in view of constantly delayed decision that 
there is little serious opposition at Geneva, or elsewhere outside China, 
to their policy. 

4. We have been anxious that nothing should be done which 
would precipitate unnecessarily Japanese withdrawal from the League 
Jest that should result in unpredictable consequences, even war. But 
we have sadly to recognize that war in all but name is actually in 
progress, and that the conditions that provoke war-feeling and con- 
tinued hostilities are present, so that the question is not whether war 
can be avoided, but whether there is more hope of checking the spread 
of conflict by united world action, than by continued inaction, since 
the dangers resulting from the latter are only too apparent. 

5. Finally, we do not wish to stand on merely legal 
obligations lest we should be led into a theoretical position with no real 
relation to the hard facts of life. In this connection, it is necessary 
to point out two things. 

In the first place, whatever may be the possibility of applying 
the letter of the Covenant, the fact of loyalty or disloyalty to its spirit 
is as hard a fact as any other. Disloyalty to the obligations 
of international solidarity is contagious. Failure to vindicate the law 
of nations at one time inevitably fosters lawlessness at another. 
Concrete illustrations of this danger could be given from the events of 
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the past year. Collective loyalty to obligations, on the other hand, 
begets more loyalty. 

In the second place, public opinion, without which it is a truism 
to say the League will scarcely function at all, reacts very quickly to 
principled action or the reverse at Geneva. Nothing is clearer to-day 
than the loss of public support, and even the open hostility that the 
League has incurred by a hesitant and ambiguous handling of the 
Manchurian dispute. Thus, since without public confidence the 
League is lost, it would appear to be of the very essence of real 
politics to act in such a manner as to inspire such confidence. 


III. TWO POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES. 


Two lines of policy are advanced by equally sincere lovers of 
peace. It is not our purpose in this Memorandum to choose between 
them. We can only urge others to join with us in facing fearlessly 
the meaning and implications of the various factors set forth above. 

(1) To temporise, even if necessary, by further concessions to 
Japan; and by keeping her in the League, to minimise the barrier 
that might otherwise arise between Japan and the West; trusting to 
time to demonstrate to her the hopelessness of a policy of expansion 
in defiance of Chinese and world opinion. 

(2) To take whatever risks there may be of a plain collective 
judgment hased on the Lytton Report in order that China may not 
simply be abandoned to superior force ; and more importantly, to 
revive and maintain some confidence in the integrity and effectiveness 
of the League of Nations without which confidence not only hopes 
for disarmament, but for the whole practice of international co- 
operation would be gravely jeopardized. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The dispute which has occasioned the crisis in the Far East 
is both of long-standing and great complexity. There are two 
essentially different aspects to be borne in mind in any attempted 
analysis of it. 

(1) The complex dispute between Japan and China about 
which there has been relatively little public discussion by 
the League. 

(2) The conflict of view between Japan and the League 
concerning the method of dealing with the situation which 
has arisen since 1931]. 

In strict theory (and by precedent, e.g., in the Greco-Bulgar 

case) the second of these aspects should have been disposed of before 
the first was considered. 
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In fact it proved impossible for the League to follow the strict 
legalistic course: (a) because no will to take so definite a course 
existed ; (b) because distance and complexities of the issue rendered 
clear and effective judgment peculiarly difficult ; (c) because rapidly 
a situation was created which did not permit, even had there been a 
disposition to do it, of simple withdrawal of Japanese troops to the 
railway zone. 

Thus it came about that the Lytton Commission was sent out 
without any executive powers at all, but with a wide mandate for 
enquiry into both the substance of the dispute and the method of 
dealing with it (e.g., the nature of Japanese military action, and the 
genesis of “ Manchukuo’’). 


THE PRESENT POSITION. 


The Lytton Commission having reported that return to the 
status quo anie would be impossible, and the consensus of opinion 
supporting them in this, we must be realistic and recognise that a new 
régime in Manchuria must be established by agreement—primarily 
between the two parties to the dispute, but having the support of 
other interested countries (e.g., U.S.S.R. or the signatories to the 
Nine Power Treaty), and of the League in general. Nor must it 
be forgotten that in the opinion of the Lytton Commission the present 
régime of “ Manchukuo ” does not offer a solution. £ 

But for any agreement to have hope of permanence, i.e., to 
have the general support of Chinese and Japanese opinion, it is 
essential that it should not be an agreement dictated by a conqueror 
to a conquered people. Thus, the double dispute re-emerges : 

(1) There is need for proper discussion of all outstanding diffi- 

culties between Japan and China. 

(2) It is essential to establish a state of affairs in which China as 
well as Japan will agree to negotiate, with other govern- 
ments acting as conciliators and mediators, and to some 
extent, of course, as interested parties. 


DEADLOCK. 


At this moment there is deadlock. Japan has not wholly ruled 
out third-party conciliation; but she appears to have ruled out third- 
party judgment, and at any rate has insisted upon certain bases of 
concilfation (e.g., existence of “ Manchukuo ” being accepted as a 
fait accompli) which are quite inacceptable to China, and contrary to 
the findings and proposals of the Lytton Report, as well as to the 
previous resolutions of the League Council and Assembly. 

China has placed herself almost without reserve in the League’s 
hands for fifteen months. Chinese opinion, therefore, is bitterly dis- 
appointed that so many serious concessions have been made to the 
Japanese point of view, but has declared herself ready to accept a 
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solution in line with the Lytton Report, provided certain bases for 
conciliation and negotiation are assured. These are : 


(1) The present régime of “ Manchukuo ” to be regarded as no 
solution of the Manchurian problem ; 

(2) The obligations of the unanimous Resolution of the Extra- 
ordinary Assembly last March (not opposed by Japan) 
shall still be held to be binding (e.g., Japan’s promise not to 
aggravate the situation, and to withdraw troops to railway 
zone as soon as possible must be held to be irreconcilable 
with Japan’s formal recognition of “ Manchukuo ” ; and 
with her recent military initiative south of the Great 


Wall, and in Jehol). 


A PRAYER FOR TIMES LIKE THESE 


BY MARY K. MILLER, 


ELP me in times like these 
To braver be, 

Trusting each trying day 

For strength from thee ! 
Help me to keep my faith 

When funds are low ! 
Guide me to wisely plan 

The way to go! 


Help me to learn to smile 
Beneath the load, 

And lift some struggling one 
Along the road ! 


Help me to walk by faith, 
And not by sight, 

Knowing in God’s good time 
All will come right ! 


—From The Record of Christian Work. 
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A CENTRE OF UNITY FOR INDIA* 


BY O. KANDASWAMI CHETTY, Madras. 


HERE are two historical scenes which have indelibly impressed 

themselves upon my mind. One is dated 1900 years ago and 

the other is quite a recent experience of mine. The first scene was 

in Palestine, the second in America. One picture was imprinted in 

my mind when I was a sixteen-year old student, the other picture is 
fresh in my mind having witnessed it sixteen months ago. 

Let us, first of all, transport ourselves for a moment to the 
Upper Room in Jerusalem in which Jesus had his last meal with his 
disciples. These men had been with him for three years, they had 
cast their lot with him, they had seen him teach and heal and pray 
and had shared in his experiences as far as they could. They had 
clung to him through thick and thin, in spite of privation and persecu- 
tion. It is true that they expected something great and grand would 
happen to him, and through him to them, but he had disabused their 
minds of such expectations. He told them now of the storm which 
was brewing in the air and was about to burst on him. He advised 
them not to be dismayed or discouraged. He was going away, but 
his going was necessary for them to realise his spiritual presence as a 
part of the spiritual economy of the universe. “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation but be of good cheer. I have overcome the 
world.” With these words Jesus concludes his farewell message to his 
disciples, and turning to his Father in heaven he addresses a prayer 
of intercession on their behalf and on behalf of those whom they shall 
lead to see in him one who came into the world to reveal his Father’s 
loving heart. 

In this intercessory prayer Jesus breathes his last desire, ““That 
they may all be one, even as Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee, 
that they may also be in us.” It was essential if they should convey 
to the world the secret of his life, that they should portray that secret 
in their own lives and in their relation to one another. The secret of 
Jesus’ life was union with God and a perpetual communion with Him 
not merely as a mystic and unconscious absorption of the finite into 
the infinite, but a vivid identification of his will with God’s will and 
an unceasing service to men which would reveal God’s love for them. 
Christ prays for unity among men as a human portrayal of God’s 
love to them manifested in Christ Jesus. 


ooo 

* his Address was given by Mr. O. Kandaswami Chetty at one of the meetings 
arranged by the Madras Y.M.C.A. during the Week of Prayer. Mr. Chetty is a 
devotee of our Lord, but he is NOT a member of a Christian Church. This paper 
represents his point of view,—Editors, 
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The other scene to which I have referred was at the Opening 
Session of the World Conferences of Y.M.C.A.’s at Toronto on 
the 28th July 1931. ‘‘One can never forget that memorable opening 
session at the Convocation Hall of the University of Toronto which 
simulated a gathering of League of Nations.” (I am quoting from the 
official Report.) “ The delegates presented a picturesque appearance, 
many being in native dress. Hindus in turbans, Chinese in silken robes, 
Scots in kilties, Hawaiians with varicoloured leis about their necks, 
Czechoslovakians in white blouses, Norwegians in yellow kneepants 
and gold trimmed red vests, and others from Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Egypt, Greece, Germany, Persia, Japan, Korea, 
Latvia, France, U.S.A., Canada and the rest of the 53 countries 
made a brilliant and colourful picture.” 

At this gathering Dr. John R. Mott with his genius for expres- 
sive organization conducted a roll call to which representative boys 
of 53 nations responded, each in his own language with these words 
throbbing with life 

“THAT THEY MAY ALL BE ONE,” 
words uttered with conviction and expressed as a prayer and a hope. 

It is a far cry from the Upper Room in Jerusalem in 31 A.D. 
to the Convocation Hall of the University of Toronto in 1931, but 
it shows that the cry for unity has come ringing down the centuries in 
greater volume and with an increasing urgency. What was once a 
prayer in a fugitive group in an obscure corner of the world, has now 
become the rallying cry of all men of peace and goodwill in the 
different countries of the world. In this respect, at all events, it may 
be said that ; 


“t Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.” 

The two scenes I have described may be said to mark two out- 
standing peaks in the evolution of the movement for the unification of 
the human race, but between these two peaks there are countless 
valleys and hollows and ravines of varying depths. The fact of the 
matter is that men have not been living together in peace. They 
have been fighting with one another, pulling against each other, trying 
to outwit each other, planning for mutual destruction, working for 
their own interests regardless of others, riding roughshod over other 
people’s rights, treading over other people’s toes, asserting their own 
superiority and humiliating others, grasping everything they could lay 
hold of, exploiting weaker men, forgetting their common origin and 
their kindred nature, giving free vent to their pride and prejudice, 
ignoring the claims of justice and fairplay, suppressing their feelings of 
sympathy and fellow-feeling or, at all events, circumscribing the sphere 
of their operation, emphasizing differences and ignoring the area of 
agreement, fighting shy of co-operation for common ends, trusting in 
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relentless competition, viewing with suspicion any altruistic programme 
and thinking ill of others rather than seeing the good in them. 

These statements made with reference to men as individuals are 
equally true, if not more true of them, as collective bodies, whether as 
nations, races, communities or as groups formed for social, political, 
economic and religious purposes. 

It is in view of this situation that we have to consider the theme 
prescribed for us, “ God makes us one in Christ”. 

It may come as a revelation to some, (and yet it is a revela- 
tion), that God is interested in composing our quarrels. It all 
depends upon our conception of God. If we regard Him as sitting 
on Olympian heights, regardless of mankind, it may well seem 
strange; but if we think of Him as a Father—as Christ has taught 
us to think of Him,—what is more natural than that He should view 
with concern and grief the bickerings of His children on earth and 
seek to bring them to understand each other and to work for each 
other’s good and thus attain their own happiness. It is with this 
object that God has revealed Himself to men by coming to live among 
them like one of themselves, partaking in all their toil and privations 
and suffering, and showing them the better way of living through 
service and sacrifice. 

Men sometimes say “ It is all very well for God to seek to make 
us one” (even though it is hard to believe this in view of the terrible 
wars which He has permitted or at least not prevented men from 
waging war against each other, and in view of His allowing wicked 
men to prosper by oppressing innocent people), But why say He 
makes us one in Christ or through Christ > 

If in a family a number of brothers are fighting and have so far 
forgotten their father as to disregard his feelings, what, if he were a 
wise father, would or should he do ? He would secure the services of 
a friend who could rouse the dormant, generous enthusiasms of these 
young men, and through his noble and generous personality win their 
loyalty and attach them to himself, and enlist their allegiance toa 
large scheme of life in which their differences would sink into 
insignificance, not to say become repulsive and repugnant—if he does 
not also send them out on active errands of love which would banish 
selfishness and sin from the world. 

Is this not what God has done in Christ? Everybody admits 
that Christ was a person—or possessed a personality, the personality 
and himself being the same—which quickened men’s consciences and 
won the affections of those whose judgment was not warped by 
prejudice or whose heart was not hardened by self-interest. Those 
who responded to the call of His personality forgot their personal 
interests in their devotion to Him, and, if they were not prepared 
during his lifetime to prefer one another, they were ready to love one 
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another for his sake. Love and loyalty to a person much higher 
than ourselves is not content to express itself towards him alone. It 
stretches out both laterally, and downwards as well as upwards, it 
draws within its ambit, in the first instance, all those who are similarly 
attracted by him, and tends to draw within its scope those who have 
not felt a similar attraction ; and if the magnetic personality is of a 
type which knows no distinction of rich and poor, of ignorant and 
educated, of one race and another, of one creed and another, of one 
civilization and another, of sinner and righteous, of sick and whole, 
why, his followers are irresistibly, though gradually, driven and fired 
to love one another, and to find their unity in Him? Thus we see that 
the tender and gracious personality of Jesus was the magnet which 
drew his disciples to Him, and was the bond of union among His 
disciples. In their devotion to Him they were one, and through that 
devotion they were made one in Christ. ‘‘ If you love me you must 
love one another.” 

It is possible that at this stage, one may say, that such attach- 
ment to a hero operating asa unifying force among his followers 
is not a unique phenomenon in history. One may find it if one 
looked for it in a gurukula, where the guru’s pure and exalted 
personality draws to himself the devotion and obedience of hundreds 
of disciples who would dare and do anything for his sake and pull 
together against all temptations. Why, even a political leader can 
achieve such unity by projecting his personality on the canvas of a 
world’s imagination. And if he should combine in himself the 
double rôle of a religious teacher and of a political leader, he can 
work in the moral and social sphere what seem like miracles. Why 
then say “God makes us one in Christ” > 

It all depends upon the nature of the personality concerned 
and the scope of the task of unification in view. 

The Sermon on the Mount is generally regarded as an epitome 
of Christs teaching. To me its special significance lies in the 
unconscious self-portrayal of his personality, a breathing out of a 
moral and spiritual organism which lives in God and speaks out the 
mind and heart of a loving and righteous God. 

If Christ’s personality is such as is portrayed in the Sermon and 
illustrated in his acts of redeeming love struggling against stereotyped 
righteousness, one can easily see the universal sweep of His personality 
and influence in space and time. 

In this connection one may recall the question which was put to 
Gandhiji as to how he and Lord Irwin were able to adjust their 
stupendous differences so speedily as they did. His answer was the 
Sermon on the Mount—both he and the Viceroy, taking their stand 
upon that exposition of divine personality, found their differences 
vanish and their essential unity manifested. There God made the 
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British Governor-General and the Indian people’s leader one in 
Christ, for the moment at least! 

It is such appeal to the Christ spirit which can solve the world’s 
difficulties and adjust differences. The cry is heard all over India 
for Unity among its peoples, a cry which is voiced, amongst others, 
by its two greatest leaders. 

The Prayer of Mahatma Gandhi is: — 

f Lord ! lead India towards the path of truth and knit Hindus, Moslems, 
Parsis, Christians and Jews living in India closer together.’ 
Rabindranath Tagore sings: — 
‘ Day and night, Thy voice goes out from land to land, 
Calling Hindus and Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains around 
Thy throne, 
And Parsees, Mussalmans and Christians. 
The East and the West join hands in their prayer to Thee, and the 
garland of love is woven. 
Thou bringest the hearts of all people into the harmony of one life, 
Thou dispenser of India’s destiny ! 
Victory to Thee!’ 
The problem of Indian Unity is not merely political. It is, as both 
Gandhiji and Rabindranath recognize and declare, social, moral and 
spiritual. 

It cannot be solved immediately. It cannot be solved fully 
under pressure of any kind, political or economic. Work has got 
to be done on deeper levels,—social, moral and religious. 

We want a religious standard round which Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains could all rally, a spirit 
and a temper and an attitude which will make no distinction between 
Hindus and non-Hindus, Muslims and non-Muslims, Christians and 
non-Christians, Sikhs and non-Sikhs, a system of faith which will 
receive tributaries from all these faiths and impart to them the 
power of being reborn into the religion of 

That God which ever lives and loves 
One God, one law, one element, 

One far off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 

O, what a heavenly change there will be in the mutual relations, 
social and political, of the different communities in India, if the potent 
vitamins of Charity could be introduced into their life-blood through 
a soul-contact with a vitalising personality whose very breath is Love 
and Service. What better foundation could we have for a Swaraj 
which will enable India to make her peculiar contribution to the 


spiritual riches of the world ? 


It is my firm conviction that whatever our religious affiliations 
may be, if we relate ourselves in a living way through devotion and 
loyalty and obedience to the Person of Christ, we shall be able to 
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bring out the best in all these religions and find a centre of unity for 
the religious life of the people. You will have noticed with interest 
the recommendation of the Laymen’s Commission which came out to 
study the Mission field in India—that if Christ is presented to the 
people of India by Himself, they would know how to use Him for 
their own development. Howsoever else they may benefit by their 
appropriation of Him (as Keshab Chandra Sen would say it) they 
will find in Him a Person round whom they may rally without 
prejudice to whatever is true and beautiful and noble in their own 
heritage and loyalties. 
* In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North, 


But one great fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 


WORK FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN GLASGOW 


The work among Overseas Students in this country continues to 
be appreciated by a large number of them. The smaller number of 
Indian students now coming to Edinburgh has had its effect in a 
reduction of the average number in residence at the Hostel, and 
the Management Committee has resolved to put into operation the 
policy, long felt to be wise, of making it international in character. 
An International Student Secretary has been appointed by the 
Student Christian Movement who will have his headquarters at the 
Hostel and make it the principal base of his work. The Committee 
has agreed to invite him to become Sub-Warden, taking charge of 
the social and educational programme of the Hostel. The appointment 
takes effect in the early autumn before the University session begins. 

The Student International Club in Glasgow has again made 
records both in membership and attendances at its many-sided 
activities, and has now won for itself an important place in the life 
of the University. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT” 


BY DR. S. K. DATTA, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 


NEMPLOYMENT is a difficult problem and one which causes a 
great deal of anxiety not merely to students but to every provin- 
cial administration as well as to our leaders in the political and edu- 
cational world. I have myself read and examined with care the 
reports of unemployment issued, under official auspices, by various 
provincial governments. At one time it was widely believed that 
with the advent of political reform the situation would change for the 
better, but this hope was quickly extinguished. In India, even as in 
case of British industrial employment, a change in the nature of the 
Government had no effect whatsoever on the general trend of increas- 
ing unemployment. In this connection it might be well, in order to 
obtain a right perspective, to remember that intellectual unemployment, 
as it is termed on the continent of Europe, is a comparatively small 
problem compared with the general unemployment or inadequate 
employment found in India. The Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture pointed out that the Indian agriculturist was idle at least 
six months of the year. Having said this, I would like to emphasize 
the fact that there is no desire whatsoever to minimise the serious con- 
sequences which result from unemployment in our educated class. At 
least one province in India is paying the penalty to-day of its failure 
twenty or more years ago to face with adequate remedies the situation 
in which graduates were produced with nothing for them to do. But 
what has happened in one or more provinces seems but inadequately 
apprehended in other provinces. 


One of the outstanding results of the situation has beena growing 
dissatisfaction with our system of education. Mind you, I have little 
sympathy with the unintelligent criticism which says that our educa- 
tion is too literary, and the only remedy available to us is to turn our 
students into technicians. Still, this dissatisfaction is daily becoming 
more wide-spread. My personal belief is that the non-co-operation 
movement, as it affected the student communities in 1921 and 
subsequently, was itself symptomatic of this dissatisfaction. On the 
other hand, during the last few weeks an official document was made 
public by the Bombay Government which, in my opinion, expressed this 
dissatisfaction in terms of Finance. You will remember that the 
Administration appointed, a little time ago, a Committee on Recon- 
struction which quite recently has reported. Among the recommenda- 
tions made were one or two that would drastically modify the 


* Address delivered on the University Graduation Day of the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, on 4th February 1933. 
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educational policy of that province, in the first place, by the abolition 
of all Government colleges and high schools, and, in the second, by 
the closing of special Government colleges, with the exception of the 
Medical and Engineering colleges. It was apparently pointed out 
in evidence, and it is a matter of common knowledge, both in Bombay 
and elsewhere, that for every student in a Government college the 
State has to find Rs. 120 a year, whereas the cost in a non- 
Government college is Rs. 30 annually. Naturally the question 
arises whether the product of a State college is worth four times that 
of an aided college. If the products of both face unemployment or 
inadequate employment, the tax-payer has the right to enquire whether 
he ought to find so large a sum for so unproductive a purpose. 

Now, what have been the remedies which have been considered 
from time to time ? Where are the avenues which may be opened up ? 
To some of these matters, let us for a little while address ourselves. 

I. The one great employer in the Punjab seems to be the State. 
Government Service, it is so often called. In fact, some decades 
ago, the assumption was not infrequent that it was the concern of the 
State to ensure that graduates should find a place in the ranks of the 
Public Service. I have not the facts before me regarding the 
Services, but the recent census figures seem to show that the two 
million odd of persons in the employment of the State is a fairly 
constant figure compared with the corresponding figure in 1921. 
Actually the numbers in the Army, and even the Police, seem to have 
diminished. It is obvious that the chances of employment under 
the State have substantially become less. Opinion is not infrequently 
expressed that more employment for Indians could be secured if the 
non-Indian elements in the Public Services could be eliminated. But 
let us examine this contention with some cares At an outside 
estimate (excluding the British soldiers) there are probably ten 
thousand posts at the present moment held by non-Indians in the 
regular Services. Considerably more than half of these posts are in 
the commissioned ranks of the Army; the balance are employed in 
the Civil Administration. Now this figure of four thousand is an 
All-India figure; the corresponding figure for the Punjab is very 
substantially smaller, so that if every position thus held could be 
given to a University graduate the employment situation would not be 
very greatly eased; but if it were, the relief would only be temporary. 
The chief bearing that this may have would be if this change were 
made with a corresponding and substantial reduction all round of 
expenditure on salaries and allowances. You would also have to 
bear in mind the consideration whether these radical changes would 
not generally lower the efficiency of the public administration. 

If, on the other hand, you look around, there are certain directions, 
it seems to me, wherein a great number of competent persons could be 
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absorbed. The country needs teachers. The recent census abstracts 
point out that the total illiterate population of India in 193! was 
156,000,000: males and 165,000,000 females out of a total of 
321,000,000 persons, whereas in 1921 there were 314,000,000 
illiterates. In other words, in India to-day we have 7,000,000 more 
illiterates than a decade ago. Does this mean that as every decade 
goes by we shall be overwhelmed with the increasing ignorance of the 
masses ? Is this not a call to the State as well as to you, gentlemen, 
to arise and stem this tide which threatens us, and is a menace to good 
government and prosperity? The total number of teachers including 
the religious teachers seem to total a figure of less than half a million, 
yet, in proportion to its need, 5,000,000 could easily be used. Here 
then is a direction in which the State ought to make a much more 
substantial expenditure and to which savings rigidly imposed in other 
directions might with profit be diverted. 

Public elementary education is not the only profitable develop- 
ment which would give to the graduate further openings, but the 
country awaits a tremendous plan of engineering—I use that 
word in its broadest extent. Take it, however, for a moment in 
its limited sphere. Looking over the statistics of India, one is impressed 
by the exiguous character of public welfare schemes. For example, 
we might ask ourselves what adequate provision is made in India for 
the supply of pure water. I may be wrong, but, if my recollection 
does not betray me, we have in India somewhere under 100 water- 
works. What is that compared with the needs of the population ? 
Our technical department in this College could point out great and 
urgent demands for welfare and technical service to the province, 
which simply cannot be undertaken because of lack of provision and a 
general inertia, as also it may prove to be the case that we have 
placed political considerations above the considerations of the economic 
well-being of the people. Hence, you gentlemen, and your successors 
are suffering from those fears and disasters which come from the 
unplanned efforts and chaotic thinking of our generation. This is 
the penalty we are paying to-day in this age of competition which 
has overthrown, particularly as far as our class is concerned, the ancient 
conception of co-operation, upon which our native civilization was 
built up. If we are to be saved from disaster, we shall have to 
direct ourselves into some suitable form of collectivism as against 
this individualism and competition to which we are all at the moment 
committed. 

There is one more consideration to which I shall direct your 
thoughts. You ask for work, for you believe it is an exchangeable 
commodity for food, clothing, housing and education. The economist 
insists that it is human labour that creates value, but it seems to me that 
before very long, we shall be compelled to revise and modify some 
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of these classical opinions. A group of American engineers and 
scientists have recently worked on what is termed an “ Energy Survey 
of North America”. As a result, it is stated “that the tremendous 
technological advance which has been made in industrial processes during 
the past century, and particularly during the past twenty-five years, 
has rendered all existing social and economic mechanism obsolete and 
futile. Technocracy (as this new science may be termed) claims that 
scientific discovery and engineering skill have now armed mankind 
with powers which would ensure it a life of leisure and plenty if only 
they were properly employed. It asserts that, given a proper 
application of existing technical knowledge, the adult population of 
North America could supply all its material wants by working only 
four hours for a four-day week.” The facts of technical advance 
are astonishing beyond words. ‘*‘ Machines,” it is said, “are being 
built which have nine million times the output capacity of the average 
human being working, an 8-hours day. Thus between 1920 and 
1929 the manufacturing power of the United States increased 36 per 
cent. But during the same period 6 per cent less of workers were 
employed—mind you, this was the boom period. We are told that in 
the State of New Jersey an artificial silk-yarn factory has just been 
created which runs 24 hours and has completely eliminated human aid. 
We are also told by a writer in the London Times of January 5th, 
1933, that a hundred men working 5 modern brick plants ‘‘can 
manufacture all the bricks that the United States can use”. While, 
on the one hand, there have been tremendous technical advances, the 
world is industrially manufacturing 8 per cent less than it was in 
1930—the year before the War. What does this mean? Nothing 
less than this, that even though international recovery came with a 
great demand for goods, these might be produced without reducing the 
number who are unemployed to-day. But on the other hand manu- 
factured goods need purchasers who, if not employed, could not enter 
into these exchange transactions. Their labour is of no value. 
These and other considerations will compel us to rethink the chapter 
of the very foundation of our economics, which our capacity to produce 
as the result of every possible attention and encouragement has 
enormously increased. We have failed to rethink the problems of 
distribution. In the technical language of the technocratist, prosperity 
can never be achieved until individualism has been discarded, and 
an entirely new system of distribution on “energy certificates” has 
been instituted. The world must set up a real technocracy which 
will bring about a proper synchronization between moderation and 
consumption, so that all human needs are fully met and the necessary 
amount of human work equitably divided, 
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INDIA AND THE Y.M.C.A.* 
BY TRACY STRONG, Geneva. 
“ What are your Impressions of India? What is the Future of the Y.M.C.A. 
in India?” 
OTH of these questions were asked me by a careful student of 
Indian life and Christian Movements and an admirer and friend 
of the Association as our boat sailed out of Bombay Harbour, An 
immediate reply was difficult as my mind was like the jungle of 
India itself, a mass of contradictory and hazy impressions. The 
beauty and luxuriant foliage of the cocoanut groves of Travancore, 
under which the thatched covered cottages nestled, stood out in 
contrast with the ruggedness and barrenness of the North-West Frontier 
with its fort-like villages. The wonder and magnificence of the old 
temples in the Ellora caves and the grandeur of the Taj Mahal 
almost blotted out the ugly, crumbling mud walls in many villages and 
cities which were called homes. The struggle for the soul of the 
Indian youth carried on ina city like Madura by three forces—the 
factory, the temple and the college—seemed quite unaware of the 
continuous striving for life as the peasant pours the water on the 
thirsty land that food might grow. Culture and ignorance, wealth 
and poverty, gentleness and cruelty, love and callousness, gorgeous 
sunsets and sunrise and fierce heat of the mid-day sun, deserts and 
mountains, spiritual renunciation and priestly greed, voiceless villages 
and factory whistles, searches for truth and followers of superstition, 
motor buses and ox-carts—all flashed across my mind as I sought 
an answer to his questions. 

What impressions will remain? Which ones will gradually 
emerge and remain as the experiences of the past three months become 
dim? It is too early to say. It is my second visit to India, and I 
leave it with the same haunting fascination, as after the first visit, 
when I had the privilege to peep into one of the world’s living dramas 
and catch a glimpse of a few of the players. 

The Scene of a World Drama. 

It is almost impossible, however, to tell what the significance of 

the plot is, or how the final act will be played. That India ultimately 


* Mr. Tracy Strong of the World’s Committee was a welcome visitor and helper 
of the Y.M.C.A. Movement in India during the last winter. As a Boys’ Work 
Secretary of the World’s Alliance of the Young Men’s Christian Association, he has 
had ample opportunities to develop a unique insight into the varied and far-flung 
work of the Association and its underlying philosophy. At our request he has 
provided us with a stimulating report on India, pregnant with many useful sugges- 
tions. We reprint the report and commend it to the careful study by the Board of 
Directors of the Y.M.C.A.’s and others interested in our work. 

A special report on the Boys’ Work of the Indian Y.M.C.A. has also been 
prepared, —EDITORS, Y.M,I, 
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will control her own destiny and continue to make an essential con- 
tribution to the struggle of mankind for truth, and brotherhood is 
certain. Whether she does this by uniting her forces with the West or 
with the East or with the whole world is still the question. Some 
call to her, “‘ Not to follow the West back blindly to an effete civiliza- 
tion which is passing, but to lead along a more excellent way, out 
of the shadows of the past and present, into a new world of brother- 
hood dyed with God Himself.” Dr. S. K. Datta points out 
“that the geographical separation of Asiatic Asia has favoured 
the isolated growth of ancient civilizations with highly developed 
arts, literature and religion and a social order for age and stability 
unequalled elsewhere in the world.” Still educationally, politically 
and industrially many turn their eyes west-ward, and a steady stream 
of students flow into the Universities of Europe and America, with 
an occasional glimpse towards the social experiment in Russia. 
Certain it is, however, that India will witness, waged upon its soil, 
many a conflict of world forces—such as the “battle of the Gods”, 
the triumph of individualism or communal or social solidarity, the 
victory of nationalism or a world state, the clash of races or the 
unity of mankind. Such is my first general impression after a few 
months in India. 


Unity and Diversity. 


There is an underlying unity in India’s diversity. This is my 
second impression. The diversity of India—due to language, 
geographical causes, various racial and communal groups, and 
different living religions—is mentioned in every survey, report, or book 
on India. This is one of the permanent factors in the situation, and 
the visitor finds extreme difficulty in being sensitive to those finer 
distinctions, as one moves rapidly from various communal, sectional 
or racial groups such as the Ceylonese—both Buddhist, Hindu 
and Christian,—the Syrian Christians, and other Christian 
communities, the Moslems of independent States like Mysore 
and the Nizam’s Dominions, and of Calcutta, Madras, and the 
Punjab, the Anglo-Indians and the Hindus of the South, Bengal, 
Cawnpore and the North. An even greater contrast often exists 
between the youth and teachers of the villages and the students and 
masters of the Government and Mission colleges and schools. On 
the other hand, in spite of these diversified factors—to which many 
others could be added—there are a number of unifying forces which bind 
India together, such as, the act of Government, the common desire 
for political freedom, an unorganized fraternal feeling amongst the 
educated classes, the acquaintanceship between the leaders in each of 
the religious communities although widely scattered, the growth of 
understanding between political leaders, the regard for a personality 
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like Gandhi and an unexpressed and often unconscious sense of 
solidarity—due often to common poverty and suffering amongst the 
villagers and people of the soil. 


Politics holds the Supreme Place in the Mind of India. 


The supreme place in the mind of everyone at the present time, 
of the political situation, is my third impression. A stranger— 
especially one who has not had the time or the ability to study the 
political situation—cannot offer a solution or even make suggestions. 
How long two great peoples bound together by many personalities 
of friendship, a common history for many years, and representing some 
of the finest heritage of both the East and West, can endure the 
present tense and unwholesome state of affairs, is the question. Fear, 
distrust, and lack of confidence in the integrity and ability of each 
other seems prevalent everywhere. A tiredness seems to be the chief 
characteristic of many of the older men due to repeated failures to 
reach agreement while the younger generation, although forbidden 
to discuss political issues in the schools, think of little else, and many 
turn towards direct action and terrorism. Men speak in whispers, 
glance over their shoulders when talking to strangers, begin to question 
the value of going to jail, and seldom express their real convictions. 
Offhand comments, often laughingly made, reveal the tenseness of the 
inner struggle: “ As a devout Moslem I hope religion can remain a 
spiritual force in India, but at present it is mainly communal and 
divisive. If it continues to divide us as a nation we must do away 
with religion.” “T ll become an atheist, if necessary, if the Govern- 
ment insists on my voting in the Christian community and not for the 
man I want.” “‘ Any agreement will do as long as we can begin to 
work out our own salvation,” or “ Oh ! that’s another example of our 
slave mentality.” Things outwardly are quiet, much more so, than 
in China or Japan, but underneath there is suppressed anticipation, 
desire, emotion and despair. 


Religion holds the Supreme Place in the Heart, Soul and Life of the 
Indian People. 


This is my fourth impression. Except amongst students, whether 
one travels on the train, attends a Governor’s tea, visits the homes of the 
people in the villages or cities, or talks with head-masters and teachers 
of the schools, government officials or older boys of the high schools, 
questions of religion generally form a large part of the conversation. 
The boys in camp seemed God-conscious in their spirit and took Him 
for granted. Religion influences all of life. “The gods may be 
losing their influence, but God remains.” To a Christian visitor the 
reverence for Jesus comes as a revelation. Hindu boys often knew 
more of His life and teachings than the records of their own religious 
leaders. Christs place in Indian life seems assured as one of the 
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revelations of God. Christ-likeness has become an ideal to many an 
Indian youth. Discussion often centres about the question of His 
uniqueness. ‘“‘ Now is not the time to argue—at least publicly— 
about the superiority of the Christian Gospel or as to whether 
Christ’s way is the only way” advised one of India’s most respected 
and trusted missionaries. “‘Such discussions put the Hindu and 
Moslem on their guard, as oftentime the contention that Christianity or 
Christ is supreme infers a national and racial superiority. Now is the 
time to share your living experience—in both life and thought—of God 
and Christ and seek to show how it helps to meet human needs.” 

Christian Missions are being appraised and surveyed not only 
by commissions from the West, but by the Indian Church and the 
non-Christian communities. The extent and scope of missions is a 
tribute to the many years of sacrificial giving which they represent. 
Most of the issues raised in “ Rethinking Missions” will need to be 
seriously faced during the next few years, especially : the message 
and objective of Christian Missions, the relationship to other religions, 
the relation of Government subsidies on policy, the place of the 
missionary as the control of Government is passed over to the Indians, 
the question of control of mission enterprises, and as to how the 
Indianization of all enterprises can more speedily be accomplished. 

I was deeply impressed that the much larger issue is as to the 
future of religion itself in the life of India. Among the most 
spiritual-minded men I met were Hindus and Moslems. They were 
by their lives and thought trying to preserve and share with the 
younger generation the spiritual truths of religion and believed 
that without God life was impossible. Still they were aware that 
all religion to-day in India was being threatened by certain evils, 
superstitions, and customs which had grown up around religion so that 
religion was being regarded as a barrier to self-respect, a divisive force 
in national life, and the chief obstacle to unity. This was expressed 
especially by students in the Universities. 


The Struggle for Food. 


My fifth impression is stated by Edward Thompson in his recent 
book, A Letter from India, in these words: “The political 
quarrel holds together the baneful social and religious systems. It 
postpones a resolute tackling of the economic horrors.” The chief 
problem of the masses is that of food. The old economic system 
based on caste and social organizations is now rivalled by the factory 
and industrialism of the West, at a time when that very system 
itself is being questioned. I did not find as much interest amongst the 
Indians—in new economic orders—as I did in China and Japan. 
How to preserve the values of the old and utilize the experience of 
the West is India’s economic problem. Whether she will follow the 
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methods of nationalism, protection and Swadeshi, or work out some 
new way of protecting and feeding her people—especially those 
of the villages—is a paramount question to her and the world. 
“ What then is wanted,” says Darling in Rusticus Loquitur, ‘‘is some 
gospel that. will synthesize the old light and the new; which will 
preserve the corporate life of the village and the villagers’ apparent 
indifference to material values and, on the other hand, will secure 
to every man and woman all that is indispensable for the good life.” 


The Educational Machine. 


My sixth impression is in the field of education. The schools 
are one of the greatest influences on the lives of the boys and young 
men. Casual contacts with both students and teachers gave one 
the impression that the examinations played the most important part 
in the system because they tested not only a student’s knowledge of 
certain prescribed facts but also determined his future economic status. 
With the growing number of educated unemployed the last motive 
is being eliminated and school life seems more unreal than ever. The 
necessity of running the educational machine seemed to absorb the 
energy and time of the teachers so that there was little time for a 
personal interest in the student. Indian educationalists are well 
aware of such facts and through special commissions, surveys and 
books much is being done to correct some of the major difficulties. 
There is little tendency to go backward, but, while using the best of 
the West, to plan education so that it “‘represents more effectively 
the efforts of a community to impose its cultural life with its ideas 
and aspirations on the rising generation.” “At present,” according 
to Arthur Mayhew, “ education, in India, has done far less for 
Indian culture than for the material and political progress of the 
country. She looks to our schools and colleges for equipment in the 
struggle for existence, for the secret of happy living, vivendi causae, 
she looks elsewhere.” 


What is the place of the Y.M.C.A. in India >* 


With such a background as I have tried to outline in the 
previous pages, how has an organization, western in origin, Christian 


* Note.—Places visited: With Association Building: Cities—Colombo (1), 
Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore, Madura (2), Coimbatore, Bangalore (1), 
Hyderabad, Secunderabad (1), Trivandrum, Kottayam, Trichur (1), Delhi (1). 

City with Community Work but no building : Lucknow (1). 

Cities with Industrial Work: Nagpur (1), Cawnpore (1). 


Rural Centres: Martandam and surrounding villages, Indukurpet, Ramanatha- 
puram (1), Vanieke (Punjab) (1), Pattancherree (Nizam) (1). 


Other places with no Association: Tirrupattur, Agra, Benares, Ellora Caves, 
Peshawar, Khyber Pass. 

Conferences attended: 13th National Convention Y.M.C.A.; National Christian 
Council; All-Indian Christian Conference; International Older Boys’ Camp. 


(1) No organized Boys’ Work. (2) One branch has Boys’ Work, 
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in character, been able to adapt itself to India ? What has been its 
chief contribution in the` past? What of its future? The recent 
International Survey has gone into these questions much more 
thoroughly than I can, as my mission was one of study in a special 
field—and many of its conclusions require careful study. My sugges- 
tions and impressions are the result of my visit. Those in charge of my 
itinerary—and let me thank Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, Dr. S. K. Datta 
and the many other friends who helped arrange my tour, for making 
it possible for me to see such a great variety of work—sent me from 
one end of India to the other and made it possible to see the work in 
rural, industrial, army, large city and small city centres. This in 
itself is an illustration of the variety of work carried on by the Associa- 
tion in its effort to discover how it can best serve Indian Youth. 
I travelled, while in India, about 8,500 miles. 

The arrangements for my visit varied in each place, but every- 
where I was received by secretaries and laymen alike with generous 
hospitality and friendliness. Generally my programme included some 
of the following meetings : 

Meetings with the Board of Directors and Committees of Ma- 
nagement ; sessions with the Staff ; young men councils (where they 
existed); public meetings and lectures ; Church meetings. There 
were also meetings and discussions with representative older boys, 
ages 15—18, from the high schools ; conferences with headmasters 
and teachers of the schools ; special gatherings for Sunday School teach- 
ers (both men and women) ; high school assemblies in both Government 
and Mission schools ; conferences with boys’ workers and representa- 
tives of district leaders of village Associations and meetings with Uni- 
versity classes. There were also numerous occasions for personal 
interviews with national and local leaders. In addition to these I 
attended the National Convention of the Y.M.C.A. and the Inter- 
national Older Boys’ Camp in Mysore. 


The Prestige of the Y.M.C.A. 


Wherever I went I was impressed by the prestige of the 
Y.M.C.A. Whether in conversation with chance acquaintances on the 
train, or in consultation with religious leaders, both Christian or non- 
Christian, or in interviews with men of all types, I found that the 
Y.M.C.A. was well known, although not always understood. Its 
prestige is due to a number of reasons. First, early in the history 
of the Movement control and national leadership were placed into 
Indian hands. It has stood in the country as an Indian Movement, but 
has had on its board and secretarial staff highly qualified men of 
various nations. In this way it has been able to keep in contact with 
the different communities and at the same time, as an international 
fellowship, offer a common meeting-ground for all, The National 
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Secretaries have been highly respected not only in the Christian and 
non-Christian communities, but as outstanding leaders in the nation’s 


life. 


The Y.M.C.A. has been a Pioneer. 


Secondly, the Y.M.C.A. has pioneered in a number of fields of 
service in such a thorough and statesmanlike manner that its leadership 
has been accepted and followed. This is especially true in such 
fields as Literature, Physical Education, and Rural Reconstruction. 
Practically all of this work has been launched through the National 
Committee, often under highly trained foreign leadership, and has 
been carried on without much relation to the programme of the local 
Associations, so that to-day, much of the work which has made the 
Association well known, no longer serves directly the membership of 
the Association. This may be the responsibility and task of the 
Y.M.C.A. in a country like India, but as this work is gradually taken 
over by Government, schools, and other organizations, the question as 
to the distinctive place of the Association becomes a critical one. 


The Y.M.C.A. as an Inter-Religious Influence. 
Thirdly, the Y.M.C.A., while maintaining its Christian basis, 


has carried on its work mostly amongst non-Christian students 
and young men. The result is that the non-Christian communities, 
in some cities, furnish most of the financial support and look on the 
Association as belonging to them. The Y.M.C.A. has, therefore, 
become, in a number of cities, a place where Christian and non- 
Christian can meet for sports, lectures, debates, education and 
religious fellowship. 


What bearing has this situation on the Future? How should it affect the 
Local Association’s Programme? What are some of the Dangers ? 


It is with great hesitancy that I undertake to make some definite 
suggestions, but as this was requested by the National Staff, I can 
only comply. The general problems which the Indian Associations 
have to face are not purely Indian but world question ; although the 
form in which they present themselves is peculiar to India. 


The Message and Mission of the Association. 

The first and major question is that of the Message and Mis- 
sion of the Association. The subject has been before the Indian 
Movement for a number of years and the report of the Committee 
on “ Message and Purpose ” was presented at the Convention. It was 
an honest attempt to face the present situation which exists in India. 
The action taken by the Convention, and perhaps for the time being 
it was all that could have been done, may result in the whole 
question being neglected or side-tracked or believed to haye been 
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settled because no change resulted as far as the Paris Basis was 
concerned. The present position of the Association is in danger of 
putting the emphasis on the management being in the control of 
members of a Christian community rather than spiritual leadership. 
The communal aspects of religion need to be carefully considered 
in the consideration of this whole question. The membership to-day 
of the Indian Movement is inter-religious. There is a danger of 
allowing the religious work to drift and all religon become neutralized 
rather than discovering how both a Christian message can be given 
and spiritual message of the other faiths be respected. At present 
we are in danger of undermining the religious life of our members 
without constructively helping them to preserve and understand their 
own religion or any other. The complexity of the problem nationally 
may result in a failure to give adequate leadership to those Christian 
groups—like the Village Associations in Travancore—or to those young 
men, both Christian and non-Christian, who want to know more about 
Christianity and follow Christ. The greatest field of service to-day, 
as well as the most difficult, seems to me to be in the religious 
and spiritual At a time when religion is in danger of being 
thought of as Jargely communal and often a divisive force, and 
when the old sanctions of religion are breaking down, there is 
an opportunity for the Association because of its historic position 
and of the confidence shown in it by those of the different 
religious communities to re-emphasize the central place of religion and 
the spiritual in life and the possibility of inter-religious fellowship and 
the definite contribution of Christianity and Christ to India. 

The Association might organize several teams, composed of 
representatives of the Christian, Hindu and Moslem faiths, but who 
have a deep reverence for Christ and His Spirit and have them visit 
the Association for the purpose of a series of meetings and conferring 
as to how the Association can best organize its programme of work. 
It would be a timely move and tend to raise religion above the 
communal struggle and on a spiritual basis. 


The Programme of the Association. 


The second problem is that of the Association programme, both 
nationally and locally. Its great variety is encouraging. There is 
a certain unity in its diversity, but this could be greatly in- 
creased and enriched. For example, I visited five rural centres. 
Each was doing a distinctive piece of work, but the experience of 
one field did not seem to be utilized by the others. This was due 
somewhat to the local conditions and the personalities of the men 
in charge, but I failed to discover a national policy and a sense of 
sharing in a common enterprise. One centre emphasized the co-opera- 
tive and village Y.M.C.A.’s and village industries; another, the 
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training of boys to become future leaders in the villages ; another, a 
demonstration centre of fine fowls, goats, manure pits, etc.; and 
another, the development of the Village Panchayat. There was a 
danger in some places of interest in boys changing to interest in bees, 
and interest in men changing to interest in money. I use this 
illustration because the “rural reconstruction ” work is undoubtedly 
one of the most important contributions of the Association to the 


life of India. 


The programme in the city Associations impressed me in a 
similar way. There were some splendid pieces of social service, 
some high grade lecture courses, a good physical programme, but 
amongst the membership there seemed to be little consciousness of 
being a member of a movement—especially a religious movement. This 
is one of the Association’s most difficult problems in most countries, 
but it needs special attention inIndia. The programme in a number of 
places was for the public as much as the membership. The programme 
of the Y.M.C.A. in lands where non-Christian religions predominate is 
one of the most important questions confronting the world movement 
of the Y.M.C.A. 

More attention needs to be given to creating an indigenous 
Indian programme, especially in the cities. The present tendency to 
postpone the working out of a programme of activities which can be 
wholly supported in India is not wholesome. There is some justification 
in the position that as the Y.M.C.A. is the expression of both India 
and the West and that, therefore, it should continue to be supported 
by the West, but the necessary adjustments should be made before 
financial necessity requires it. On the other hand, as long as 
subsidies are given they should be given in such a way so that the 
National Committee of India can determine the ways in which they 
are spent. 

The Leadership of the Association. 

The third problem is that of leadership. The lay forces, especially 
those on local boards of directors, impressed me as a very capable 
representative group of men. Occasionally one hears criticism that 
some men are put on the board because of their official relationship 
to the Government, but on the whole one found a genuine interest, 
although somewhat limited knowledge, in the Association Movement. 
Again the inter-religious question becomes an issue in some cities 
because of the fact that most of the support and the large majority 
of the membership are non-Christian, and often more interested in the 
spiritual task of the Association. A larger place should also be 
given to young men on the board. 

The secretaries are a mature group of men who are loyal to 
the interests of the Association. Many of them have been in the 
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Association for years. They have seen great changes take place, 
both as to the type of Association programme which was feasible 
and also as to the relationship of the foreign secretary to the work. 
Due to the retrenchment of the last few years on account of dimin- 
ishing financial support the older men have been retained, and young 
men have not been recruited for the secretaryship. At a time when 
the movement needs men, direct from the Universities and full of 
enthusiasm and creativeness, it seems impossible to offer to such men 
more than temporary positions. This is one of the most serious 
questions confronting the Association. If some kind of secretarial 
fellowship could be established into which young men could come for 
training and a great sense of security could be restored, a new spirit 
might result and greater spiritual results secured. There needs to be more 
faith in the Association as a Movement with a definite Indian spiritual 
mission before the best men of the colleges will enter its ranks. That such 
an appeal is possible is shown by the spirit in the Village Associations 
in Travancore and the corps of workers which have been secured in 
both Calcutta and Bombay for the social service work amongst boys. 


The Membership of the Association. 

The fourth problem concerns the membership. Here India’s 
problem is part of a world one, i.e., how to secure a loyalty to the 
Association as a Movement, as well as an Organization. Both 
types are essential if we are to render our fullest service to the youth 
of any country. By means of young men’s councils, appeals for 
special social service, the creation of spiritual fellowships—both 
amongst Christians, where there is a sufficient number, and non- 
Christians, and special groups for students, both of the colleges 
in co-operation with the National Christian Student Movement and 
the high schools, youth must be given the opportunity to serve the 
Association and share the responsibility of its organization-as well as 
using its many valuable and essential privileges. 


The Association and other Movements. 

The last problem is that of relationships to other National 
Movements, the Christian Church, Missionary Bodies, the Commu- 
nity and Government. An outsider would be presumptuous in 
making any suggestions along these lines, for one is constantly 
impressed by the esteem in which Association leaders are held by 
all the above. The Y.M.C.A., in a country like India, needs con- 
stantly to chart its course between Scylla which calls it to undertake 
any work which serves human need—and India constantly makes 
this appeal—and that of Charybdis, which encourages one to 
protect the organization for the sake of the organization and to be 
satisfied when the year closes without a deficit and an increase 
of activities and membership. 
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The World’s Committee and India. 


The World’s Alliance needs the special contribution which 
India can make. Only by a greater amount of sharing in our 
common problems can the World Movement render its greatest 
service. Such pamphlets as “ A Place of Action ”, prepared for 
Boards of Directors, and the ‘‘World’s Youth” and other publications 
will help local leaders, broaden the interests of their members and 
boards. India should be represented on all the Study Commissions 
and utilize any Training Projects carried on by the World’s Commit- 
tee. If possible a representative of India should be permanently 
on the Staff of the World’s Committee and at least one other 
member of the Staff of the Committee should visit India every 
year. Other services, such as assistance to travellers, the securing 
of speakers and lecturers who can render special service, and the 
interchange of the worth-while books can be worked out. Perhaps 
at present, however, India’s chief contribution will be made in the 
spiritual realm as the Movement seeks to discover the best way of 
carrying on an Association programme in lands where non-Christian 


religions predominate. This isa world problem. It is a struggle for- 


the supremacy of the spiritual at a time when other forces seem to 
challenge its position. 


THE GOAL OF EVANGELISM 


The goal of evangelism is the production of Christ-like character 
and life in individuals and in society; through moral and spiritual 
conversion; by faith in and fellowship with God through Jesus Christ, 
His Son, our Lord and Saviour; through sharing of a brotherhood, 
life transcending all distinctions in the new divine society, the King- 
dom of God on earth; and through becoming witnesses, in word and 
life by the power of the Holy Spirit, of this new life to others. 


E. STANLEY JONES. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


[During the first quarter of every year several of the Y.M.C.A.’s in India 
hold their annual meetings, when the report of the year is presented. In our 
next issue we hope to present an analysis and a resume of these reports. This 
month we share brief summaries of the proceedings with our readers.— 
EDITORS, Y.M.I.) 


l. The Madras Association. 
Common Task of Serving the City. 


The Association’s definite place in the future. 

His Excellency the Governor presided over the 43rd Annual Meeting of the 
Madras Young Men’s Christian Association on Thursday evening, March 16th, at the 
Y.M.C.A. Auditorium, Esplanade. This was the fourth annual meeting in succession 
at which His Excellency had presided since he came to this Presidency. There was 
a large gathering, both Europeans and Indians, including the directors of the Associ- 
ation and other office-bearers. His Excellency was received by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
E. Pakenham-Walsh, President of the Board of Directors, Mr. D. F. McClelland, 
the General Secretary, and others. 


Its Broad Platform. 


In moving the adoption of the report, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliyar said that it was gratifying to find that the membership of the Association 
had risen to 1,500. A significant feature of the membership, he pointed out, was 
that it included persons belonging to all communities, castes, nationalities and 
religions, thus showing that the Y.M.C.A. has provided a broad platform for meeting 
and has offered an outlet for the diverse activities of the youth of the country. The 
religious programme was an important feature of the Association, but its message 
was not one of narrow sectarianism. The Literary Society and the Athenaeum had 
a real place in the literary life of young men, and, in organizing various lectures and 
debates, these organizations had gone ahead of many elder public workers. 

Referring to the future of the ¥Y.M.C.A., Dr, Lakshmanaswami Mudaliyar said 
that, whatever might be the future development of India, the Association would 
have a definite place in it, perhaps a much larger place than in the past. Because 
of its wide activities and its liberal outlook, it had come unscathed tbrough the 
Storms of the past, both political and economic, and it could be said with confidence 
that the Association would occupy an important place in the India of the future. 


Address by Dr. S. J. Theodore. 


At the end of the World War, he continued, the problem of reconstruction 
engaged the attention of the nations. Economic reconstruction was the policy upper- 
most in the minds of leaders, but it was soon realized that no scheme of reconstruc- 
tion could be successful unless it took into account the spiritual energies of men. A 
significant post-war phenomenon was the awakening among the youth of the world. 
In India the youth movement was gathering momentum, and an essential part of the 
task of nation-building was to direct those youthful energies and aspirations along 
the channels making for right national development. 


Transforming the Energies of Youth. 

There must be a transformation of the energies of youth and there were various 
factors that could help this transformation. The first of them was a disciplined life, 
and the second the development of moral independence. The third factor was the 
need to enlarge their knowledge of social obligations and increase the capacity to 
perform them. The fourth factor was the recognition of the common heart of 
humanity. National reconstruction was impossible without a moral renewal at that 
vivifying springs of life that came {rom God. 

The Y.M.C.A. endeavoured to lead youth to these sources of moral renewal 
from which they received the dynamic force for the transformation of their lives. 
These transformed spiritual energies would be the best foundation for the reconstruc- 
tion of national life, and the speaker prayed that Heaven would bless the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. in that great task. 
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Governor’s Address. 


No Distinction of Caste or Creed. 


In the course of his remarks His Excellency the Governor referred to the diver- 
sity among the members of the Y.M.C.A., who belonged to various creeds and 
nationalities and spoke different languages. Yet there was one factor that brought 
them all together as members of the Association and that was religion in its widest 
sense. That was ample justification for the claim of the Y.M.C.A., that it brought 
together all sections, creeds and castes without any distinction. 


His Excellency expressed his high appreciation of the activities of the Associa- 
tion which, he said, were very wide and were conducted in the right way. 


He commended the Association’s method of combining social activities with 
physical development, and said thatthe Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education at 
Saidapet provided an excellent example of the activities of the Association in the 
field of physical education. 


His Excellency also complimented the Athenaeum on its activities and madea 
humorous reference to some of the debates organized by it, one of them being on 
the subject: ‘‘ Should Public Speaking be made a Capital Offence ?’ He expressed 
his admiration of the courage of those who set the debates on some of the subjects 
they had chosen. 


Concluding, His Excellency said, that the Y.M.C.A. had placed before itself 
absolutely unselfish and high-minded ideals, and everyone who wished well of the 
country would wish that those ideals should be spread as widely as possible. He 
was glad that the membership of the Association had increased. He hoped that it 
would still further increase in the years to come, and that the ideals of the organiza- 
tion would spread to all the countries of the world; and that if such ideals were 
generally adopted, the world would be a happier place. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice E, Pakenham-Walsh proposed a vote of thanks, and the 
Rev. Mr. Masilamani pronounced the benediction. 


From “Madras Mail” of March 17, 1933. 


2. Hyderabad-Secunderabad Association. 
Christian Toleration of the Y.M.C.A. 


The 13th Annual Meeting of the Hyderabad and Secunderabad Y.M.C.A. was 
held at the new site of the Hyderabad Branch on the University Road, Narayanguda. 
The President and members of the Board of Directors entertained the guests to tea 
in an extensive shamiana on the right side of the building at 4.45 p.m., and exactly 
at 5, all the guests repaired to the back of the building for the annual meeting. Maha- 
raja Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur, K.C.I.E., G.C.J.E., presided. 


The initial prayer was given by Col. Rev. C. E. Wheeler, and Mr. S. J. Obed, 
General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., read his annual report for 1932. 


Address by Mr. S. N. Barling. 


The audience was then addressed by Mr. S. N. Barling of the Indian National 
Council, who gave a very illuminating account of some aspects of the Y.M.C.A. 
work. He began with the statement that the Hyderabad branch, when it was first 
started, was helped by the Australian, American and British Y.M.C.A.’s but now 
it has become marvellously self-supporting, even in these hard days of trade 
depression. 


The Y.M.C.A., said the lecturer, was first thought of by 12 young men who 
in 1844 formed a nucleus in London. It has now spread to 50 different countries 
all over the world, having the same universal motto, namely, the betterment of 
boys and young men in all branches of human activity. This Y.M.C.A. came to 
India 35 years ago through the help of Foreign Associations, but to-day it is not 
foreign. ‘Then it was mainly supported and adhered to by college students. It was 
a good base and it was soon found possible to extend it to other friends also. 


Besides many other activities, the Y.M.C.A., the lecturer said, particularly 
desires to improve boys and young men in their physical culture. The Indian 
National Council, therefore, decided to open a College of Physical Education in 
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Madras, the foundation-stone of which was recently laid by H. E. Sir George 
Frederick Stanley. The lecturer said that the organizers of the same felt very glad 
at the many felicitations they received on the occasion from all parts of the world, 
including one from the Secretary of State for India in London. 


Another great work that the Y.M.C.A. does as an off-shoot of its programme, is 
village reconstruction. He expressed deep appreciation of the work initiated by his 
late friend and leader, Mr. K. T. Paul, and said that it would be a noble task for all 
of them to carry on the work started by sucha noble soul. The lecturer thanked 
the Maharaja Bahadur for so kindly opening recently the new rural centre at 
Pattancheru. 


He further said that need of the Y.M.C.A. was not buildings alone but young 
men. He was glad that there were ample young men; and he felt that through the 
general programme of work of the Y.M.C.A., better mind, body and character could 
be developed in them. He concluded by reading a piece of message which Sir 
John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, had sent to the Calcutta Branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. which, while appreciating fully the work which was being done by that 
particular association, warmly recommended any help for the same, because, as 
he felt there was nobody who could spend a single rupee in a more proper manner. 


The President of the Association, Col. J. Norman Walker, C.I.E., thanked 
Mr. Barling for his inspiring address as well as the General Secretary for his brilliant 
report and recalled how the Australian National Council donated to the Hyderabad 
branch a sum which enabled them to take up the present site for the Y.M.C.A. He 
felt that the site was a very good one, being situated just in the midway between 
the industrial village and the town, and also in close proximity to many of the 
educational institutions of the city. But, he said, the Hyderabad Branch needed 
much more to make it an ideal Y.M.C.A. He said that they needed a football ground, 
a track and field events ground, a bigger hall, proper equipment for the hall, hostel 
for students and secretary’s quarters. He appealed to all the rich men to come 
and help them in the matter. 


Dr. S. P. Raju, in requesting the Maharaja Bahadur to open the new building, 
made an appeal for funds for improving the present building and also requested for 
an autograph of the Maharaja to be placed in the hall. 


Maharaja Bahadur’s Speech. 
The Maharaja Bahadur then addressed the gathering as follows :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me very great pleasure to preside at this 
meeting. The Y.M.C.A. movement has been accepted by the whole world, as a great 
guiding force for the making of a better man. 


The branches of Y.M.C.A. all over the world, have won the fame of helping the 
Students, young and old men alike, educationally, physically and socially. Y.M.C.A.’s 
doors are always open to any student of whatever caste or creed to give shelter 
and advice in his literary pursuits. 


The Y.M.C.A. has always given to its constituents that moral, humane and 
friendly help which would mean more than any material support that might satisfy the 
needs of a soul in search of knowledge and wisdom. 


The Y.M.C.A. as a Christian institution practises the sympathy and toleration 
that the spirit of Christianity demands, and takes within its fold every good citizen 
in the genuine spirit of universal brotherhood. Thus the Y.M.C.A. can be regarded in 
name a Christian but in spirit Christian, Muslim and Buddhist, practising toleration, 
peace and love. I believe students going abroad find in a Y.M.C.A., institution 
a group of friends willing to help them in every possible way, giving the student in 
foreign lands all that can be best desired in the way of expert and friendly advice. 


Although the movement in India is as old as about 90 years this institution is in 
its youth and yet has done good and plausible work in Hyderabad and Secunderabad. 
Appreciating fully the nobility of the aims and sincerity of the objects I assure you 
that the Y.M.C.A. is bound to enlist the sympathies and admiration of the citizens of 
Hyderabad and further will, I am sure, receive the support and appreciation of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government. 


I was particulary interested to hear the accounts of your camp at Manoharabad. 
I shall be pleased to attend one of your camps in future if I can manage to do so, 
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I conclude with my best thanks and congratulations to the organizers, and have very 
great pleasure, indeed, in declaring this branch open. 


With a vote of thanks by Mr. Vaman Naik, the meeting ended. 
From the “ Hyderabad Bulletin” of March 17, 1933. 


3. Colombo Association. 
Self-respect demands Self-support. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Colombo Y.M.C.A. was held at the Central 
Y.M.C.A., Fort. The Rev. A. S. Beaty presided, and there were many members 
present. 


After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and confirmed, Mr. 
H. D. V. Jayasuria proposed the adoption of the Annual Report. Mr. D. E. V. P. 
Lokubalasuriya seconded.—Carried. 


The following comments on the balance sheet were made by Mr. J. M. Souter, 
the Hon, Treasurer :— 


Members will no doubt be pleased to note that as a result of the wise policy 
followed for many years by successive Boards of Directors, the balance sheet of the 
Association now before you shows a satisfactory balance of assets over liabilities. 


These assets, however, consist principally of reserve funds which have been 
built up over along period and are largely a legacy of which we, the present 
members, are inheritors. I emphasize this, as during the last year or two there has 
been a tendency to say, ‘‘ Why worry if expenses do exceed income: we have 
reserves to fall back on.’’ My personal opinion is that our self-respect, as members 
enjoying the privileges ofa flourishing institution offering facilities for spiritual, 
physical and mental development, demands that, even in difficult times like the 
present, we should at least pay for the benefits we enjoy as members of the Y.M.C.A., 
and although under present conditions it may not be possibe to add much to the 
heritage we have received, it ought at least to be possible for us to hand on that 
heritage unimpoverished to our successors. 


From “Times” of March 28, 1933. 


4. Lahore Association. 


Let us Rise and Build. 


The annual report of the Lahore Branch of the Y.M.C.A. for 1932 is a record of 
steady progress in the Association’s various fields of activities. 


Besides expanding its educational and religious work, the Association devoted 
attention to rural reconstruction work, a centre of which was established at Vanieke 
under the supervision of Mr. Paterson. In this connection the report says : 


Probably no single avenue of effort is recognized as more essential than the 
whole question of village life, with its problems of education, sanitation, and 
economic re-adjustment. During the year the most important work has been the 
organization of Panchayats in six villages in the area. These panchayats are 
proving most useful in settling a large number of quarrels. 


A grant of Rs. 1,000 has been voted by the Rural Community Board to the work 
at Vanieke and has made possible the holding of the first training course in Rural 
Reconstruction. 


The Association has established a house where men visiting the station could 
have a place to live in a home atmosphere at reasonable cost and where local soldiers 
may also be entertained. 


Work for Criminal Tribes. 


A Scout Troop at the Criminal Tribes Settlement, Moghalpura, was organized 
by the Y.M.C.A. in 1931, but during the year under report, it was transferred to the 
newly formed Criminal Tribes’ Boys Scouts’ Association. With the permission of 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Hari Singh, Deputy Commissioner for Criminal Tribes, a 
programme of games was conducted from October for the special benefit of those 
boys who could not take advantage of the Scout Training. These games were 
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much appreciated by the boys and the programme will be continued during the next 
year. 

The Second Y.M.C.A. Amateur Athletic Sports Meet was held at the University 
Stadium on December 9 and 10. Two new records were created. Mohd. Shafi cf 
Jullundur broke the all-Punjab record in Pole Vault and Munir Ahmad of 
Forman Christian College added 44 inches to his previous Punjab record in High 
Jump. Altogether 72 entries were received. Dr. Harbans Lal Anand, B.Sc., M.B., 
B.S. and Mr. S. S. Dhawan acted as Secretary and Assistant Secretary respectively. 


The Tennis Club continued to provide good exercise and fellowship for profes- 
sional and businessmen during the year. The membership has been slightly less 
than last year. 


Nine recurring tournaments were held during 1932 in which 517 players took 
part. The Badminton and Inter-Club Tennis Tournaments maintained their popularity 
by again attracting a large number of entries. In 1932 matches for Ladies’ Doubles 
were added to the Badminton Tournament. A cup for this event was kindly 
presented by Mrs. P. N. Dutt. 


The Association was able to report that, in spite of the general depression, it 
was able to close its books without a deficit. 


“C.& M. Gasette,” February 16, 1933. 


5. Bombay Association. 


Platform for United Service. 


His Excellency the Governor of Bombay personally, and on behalf of the 
Government of Bombay, thanked the Bombay Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for all they had done and were doing for the welfare of the youth of the 
City at an ‘‘at home” given in his honour by the institution at the Wellington 
Gardens, Bombay, on Tuesday evening, 28th March 1933. After congratulating 
Mr. Justice Barlee, the President of the Branch, Mr. H. W. Bryant, the General 
Secretary, and his staff on the excellent results achieved by them and the efficient 
way in which they bad overcome the difficulties of the past three years, the 
Governor commended the Association to the attention and assistance of the citizens 
of Bombay. 


The function was attended by nearly two hundred people. 


Demonstrations as to the manner in which the Association developed the body, 
and through it the minds of those who came within its fold, formed the first part of 
the function. These physical exercises demonstrated by municipal, railway, mill 
employees and school children performed with skill and efficiency, testified to the 
thoroughness of the knowledge imparted. 


Governor’s Speech. 
In the course of his speech the Governor said :— 


I have always been a great admirer of the work of the Y.M.C.A., and have been 
keenly interested during the last few years, in particular, in what they are 
doing in this large commercial city. It is with the greatest pleasure, therefore, that 
I meet this afternoon so many of those who give you their support, and have accepted 
your invitation to help and to have listened to so attractive an account of what you 
are doing. 


I think I probably have submitted to me more annual reports than most of you, 
and some of them are so lengthy that I agree they take some facing ! Yours, however, 
is commendably brief, and the information which it contains provides a striking 
account of your programme and an adequate explanation of the high opinion that is 
held about you on all sides in Bombay. It is indeed a record of work during the past 
year which is as admirable as it is varied. 


Welfare Duties. 


I think, perhaps, that one of the most important Sections of the report is that 
dealing with welfare duties. When one considers the number of centres that you 
now maintain and the wide measure of interest that they command it seems strange 
indeed that this department of your activities was started as recently as 1924. 


It is significant that it was among the workers in the north of the island that 
your efforts in this direction were initiated, for the large population of millhands in 
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that part of the city provide a uniquely suitable field for such service. The figures 
of attendance recorded in the report are indeed impressive and show how wide is 
the interest which your welfare scheme inspires. 


Helping the Unemployed. 


Another paragraph which is also of much importance and which I have read 
with keen interest is the one dealing with the exertion of your forces for the 
unemployed. Though perhaps India may have suffered rather less in the matter of 
unemployment than some other countries, her share, nevertheless, provides a very 
serious and difficult problem. 


I can fully realize that the abnormal growth of unemployment during the last 
few years has caused your programme, in this connection, to be a very serious strain 
on your finances. JI am sure, however, that no scheme could be more worthy, and 
I most cordially recommend your labours to the support of the charitably disposed 
citizens of Bombay. 


Another new duty that was put upon you by the unusual circumstances of last 
year was the assistance given by your secretaries and members to the troops in 
Victoria Gardens when called out for duty during the riots. I know how grateful 
the Commanding Officer was for all you did, and I am sure that the officers and 
men concerned must have much appreciated your efforts, 


When I had the pleasure of attending your meeting last year during the 
monsoon I commented with particular interest on another branch of work which was 
then newly undertaken by you. I refer to that as an Employment Bureau for 
Ex-sepoys of the Army. Iam glad to see from your report that this department 
is being satisfactorily carried on and that, as usually happens with your new 
undertakings, it is rapidly growing from year to year. 


I notice that, in order doubtless to be in the fashion, you have adopted a 
slogan for the title page of your report, and I congratulate you upon your choice. 
“The right use of leisure is the key to happiness.’’ This, I think, is a slogan 
peculiarly suitable to a city like Bombay with a large industrial population, many 
of whom do not permanently belong to the City, and as aresult are in some degree 
unaccustomed to city life with its various dangers and temptations. 


Benefits all Communities. 


Although you include in your title the word “ Christian ’’, and though the 
ideals of service which your Association sets before it are based primarily upon the 
Christian teaching, I am interested to note that your work is carried out for the 
benefit of all communities alike, and that you are justified in your claim that the 
Association provides a platform for united service irrespective of caste and creed. 
It would seem in this way to provide a unifying agency of much promise in the 
present-day life of Bombay. r 


The last time I had the privilege of addressing you I had the painful duty of 
saying farewell to your then President, Mr. Sheppard, who had done so much to 
bring your Association to the proud position it holds at pgesent. I am glad to have 
this opportunity of welcoming Mr. Justice Barlee as his successor and of congratu- 
lating him on succeeding to the traditions he had done so much to establish, and 
the Society on having successfully secured so capable a President to fill the place 
that he had left. 


Concluding the Governor said :— 


Let me conclude by expressing my thanks both personally and on behalf of my 
Government to the Association for all that they have done and are doing. My best 
wish for them is that they may have an ever-expanding development of that useful- 
ness and influence for good for which they have so strenuously and assiduously 
laboured and which has so long been their chief characteristic, 


“Bombay Times” of March 29, 1933. 


6. Trivandrum Association. 


Three 0.’s of Life—Character, Culture and Courage. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Trivandrum Y.M.C.A. was held on March 
16, at the Association Auditorium, under the presidency of Lieut.-Col. D. M. Field, 
Agent to the Governor-General, Madras States. There was a large and distinguished 


gathering. 
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After hymn and prayer, the Chairman, in the course of a very brief speech, said 
that the Y.M.C.A. needed no recognition or commendation at official or other hands. 
It stood on its own legs and was the oldest association of the kind in India. 


Mr. Thomas P. Chandi, B.A., Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., then presented the 
report for the year 1932 on its activities. 


Mr. S. Ramanatha Aiyar spoke on the ‘‘ Three C.’s of Life’’ and said that the 
Y.M.C.A., though Christian in name, was cosmopolitan in character. The three C.’s 
which formed the subject of his lecture related to character, culture and courage. 
He defined life, and said that all the three ‘‘ C.’s’’ were necessary for the success 
in life. 


Dr. K. Raman Thampi, M.D., Retired Inspecting Medical Officer, made a few 
practical suggestions that the Boys’ Branch of the Y.M.C.A. might take to health 
propaganda. There was ample scope for students in the field of sports and athletics. 
He wished the Y.M.C.A. every success. Miss Kamala John then provided some 
interesting music. 


The President, in his concluding speech, referred to character-building and 
personality. He said that character was particularly needed in India at the present 
time. The education imparted in India was deficient. The Y.M.C.A. was striving 
in its own way to remedy it. The Y.M.C.A. was a non-political organization and 
was doing most useful work in taking young mind off politics. 


With a vote of thanks proposed by Mr. T. A. Thomas, B.A., and Vaucheesa- 
mangalam, the function came to an end. 
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First International Older Boys’ Camp. 
(Through Australian Eyes.) 
Indo-Australian Area. Sree Rama Devara Dam, Mysore State. 
2oth to 29th December, 1932. 


A beautiful lake! a glittering water-fall! a giant water-course! a marvellous 
green sward! Picture all these and add Christian fellowship, glorious sunshine, 
waving palms, and picturesque Mysoreans working in the field; then you will just 
have a faint idea regarding Camp Sree Rama Devara, 


What days they were! What nights! As you sat in Conference, played games, 
gazed into a blazing Camp fire, your mind was filled with idealistic visions and you 
longed to be someone, to do something in the service of your maker. Will we 
ever forget those Sunrise and Sunset devotions? Will we ever forget the good- 
night taps as sung by a band of fifty boys from thirteen races from all parts of the 
Southern Hemisphere ? 


Day is done, Gone the sun 
From the lake, from the hills, from the sky, 
Allis well. Safely rest, God is nigh. 


God was nigh. He was with us. We could feel the Presence. We met just as at 
Helsingfors, ‘‘ Conscious of differences, but resolved to love.” 


That last night in Camp. The Fire of Eternal World Friendship. Our Camp 
Fire Circle was one which had been hewn by people of a past age. An old grain 
mill. About fifty yards distant was a Hindu temple to the Monkey God. Across 
the wide river was a Buddhist temple. We could hear the weird chanting of the 
villages nearby. We could hear the mid-distant rumble of the falls. All was well. 
As we stood with our flaming torches of Friendship upraised, the moon peeped over 
the rocky hills on the horizon and seemed to give a silvery blessing to the whole 
ceremony. The challenge of the Young Camp Chief ran clear, ‘‘ Will you be like a 
rushing torrent or a dried-up stream? Will you carry on the message of this Camp 
as you have interpreted it, or will you go back to your countries and forget your 
solemn resolutions ?’’ That was all. The Torches flickered and went out but still 
we lingered silent and thoughtful. One by one we broke away, not a word was 
spoken. We understood each other. We had proved that “where two or three are 
gathered in My Name, I am in their midst.’’ The Camp has not yet broken up—it 
never will—it cannot! We went away, that is all. 


Each nation will take back a different message or messages. The message for 
Brisbane Youth is this: 


“Quit ye like men, Be Strong.” 
The World needs and shall have a greater Spirit of Tolerance, Understanding, 
and Brotherhood, so that “ We may all be One.” 
—R.J.T. in “ Brisbane Triangle”. 


$ 
X k 


Need for Rural Reconstruction. 


Rev. H. A. Popley’s Lecture. 


Under the auspices of the Perundurai Rural Reconstruction Centre, Rev. 
H. A. Popley performed the Opening Ceremony of the Adult School for the mem- 
bers of the Co-operative Labour Society. Mr. Dorairaja, Revenue Divisional Officer, 
Erode, presided. 


Rev. Mr. Popley, in the course of his address in Tamil, gave a graphic account of 
Sir Daniel Hamilton’s Rural Centre at Gosaba near Calcutta and pointed out how in 
that colony of over 9,000 people indigent persons, police stations and liquor shops 
were conspicuous by their absence. In stressing the need for building up such a 
co-operative commonwealth all over India, the lecturer proceeded to give his own 
impressions of the working of the Co-operative Labour Societies in Italy which he 
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had visited about three years ago. He narrated in detail how from the village 
co-operative society right up to the Apex Bank at Rome there is a regular chain of 
organizations containing labourers, officials and experts capable of executing small 
and big contracts alike. He had himself seen how such a powerful organization was 
able to erect a whole garden city, thus eliminating the middlemen contractors’ profit. 
Rev. Mr. Popley, concluding, stressed on the need for more Co-operative Labour 
Societies in India. 


Y.M.C.A. Rural Service Summer School. 
To be held in May at Dodballapur, Mysore State. 


The 1933 Summer School for the training of rural workers arranged by the 
Y.M.C.A. will be held in Dodballapur, Mysore State, by kind permission of the 
Government of Mysore, from Monday, the 1st to Wednesday, the 31st May. 


Theoretical and practical training will be available on the principles and 
methods of rural work, adult education, rural health and sanitation, rural recrea- 
tion and play-grounds, elementary agriculture, common ailments of cattle and their 
treatment, poultry-farming, bee-keeping, etc. 


Admission to the school is open to bonafide rural workers, men and women 
ofall castes and creeds. English and Canarese will be the languages used for 
instruction. The fee for admission will be Rs. 15 which must accompany the 
application. This money will be refunded to the applicant in case he or she is 
refused admission. Every admitted applicant must pay in advance a sum of 
Rs. 20 for boarding and lodging. The mess will be vegetarian. Students should 
bring their own bedding, hurricane lanterns and drinking vessels. No cots will be 
provided, those that want them must bring their own camp cots. Separate and 
Satisfactory arrangements will be made for women students. Certificates will be 
presented at the end of the course to deserving students. 


Applications for admission should reach the undersigned at the following 
addresses not later than the 29th April 1933. Upto the 20th April:—Y.M.C.A,. 
Rural Centre, Ramanathapuram, Coimbatore, and after the 20th April:—Y.M.C.A. 
Summer School, Dodballapur, Mysore State. 
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(Harper & Brothers, Now York.) 

The Commission which visited India, China and Japan on behalf of seven 
Protestant denominations of the United States has done its work with sympathy 
and courage. There is much in this report of permanent value. Much indeed 
is in line with the findings of the Jerusalem Conference of Missionaries, Asiatic 
Christians and others; and it would have been better tactics on the part of the 
Commission to have built more confusedly upon those findings. In fact, they 
only refer once to that important gathering, which made the pronouncement that 
“ missionary work must be sufficiently comprehensive to serve the whole man, in every 
aspect of his life’’. Their findings are, in a sense, an elaboration of this thesis. What 
is new is a much stronger emphasis upon the duty of the missionary to co-operate 
with the non-Christian and secular forces in the service of humanity. The Commis- 
sion indeed is likely to meet its most obstinate resistance at just this point, for 
men and women do not go into the heart of Asia and endure hardness (such as 
separation from children, and often their death in infancy) from merely humani- 
tarian motives. They have done it in the past from devotion to Christ, and with f 
a very definite belief that even a Gandhi has everything to gain from becoming a 


z 
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RE-THINKING MISSIONS: A Laymen’s Inquiry After One Hundred Years. 


Christian. This was strongly asserted by the Archbisop of York at the Jerusalem 
Conference, and as everybody knows, he is the most able philosophical mind in 
the English Church to-day. The Commission quote Gandhi’s criticism of missions, 
Of course, Gandhi resents proselytism, yet without it Christianity would have made 
even less progress in the West than it has, or Buddhism in the East. 

This emphasis of the Commission is, however, very tactfully and cautiously 
made. Their plea is for faith in the slow leaven of the spirit of Christ through 
philanthropic work, which is, in itself, evangelism. 

The Commission does not fora moment ignore the ultimate aim of missions, 
and definitely states that thisaim is ‘‘to seek with people of other lands a true 
knowledge and love of God, expressing in life and word what we have learned 
through Jesus Christ, and endeavouring to give effect to his spirit in the life of the 
world.’’ These are the closing words of what is perhaps the strongest chapter in the 
report, ‘‘ Christianity: Its Message for the Orient.’’ Here is a valuable summary, 
which may well be the work of the two professors of philosophy. It is concise 
and illuminating, if not wholly unified. On the same page, for example, we find 
the same words translated in two different ways, and interpreted in conflicting 
senses. The saying of Jesus, “Be not anxious for the morrow ” is approved, 
as one of the epoch-making dicta forthe disposition of the heart. But it is then 
translated, ‘‘ Take no thought forthe morrow,” and is rejected as a maxim for 
the economic life of man! The actual teachings of Jesus refer to that sense of 
calm trust in God, which isof the greatest value, both as an inward spirit and 
as an outward atmosphere much needed in the society of to-day. 

Another central finding of the Commission deals with personnel, and here 
again there will be considerable soreness. For while the Commission has 
recognized that it is hard for colleges and businesses to secure men of outstanding 
personality, they urge very emphatically that such are needed in increasing 
numbers on the mission field. To quote their own words: ‘“‘ The task of the 
missionary is an extremely difficult one. It calls not only for a self-sacrificing 
spirit and an utter devotion, but for moral courage, a high order of intelligence, 


’ 
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and a love of adventure. Perhaps more than for any of these it calls for the- 
capacity truly to understand and genuinely to love and sympathize with the people: 
among whom he works. 

“The Commission is convinced that a much more critical 
candidates should be made, even at the risk of curtailing the number of mission- 
aries sent out. Those appointed should have the benefit of a carefully planned 
training for their work; great pains should be taken in the designation of 
appointees to specific tasks and locations. Whenever possible, nationals should 
have a voice in their selection, and retention, and if feasible, the early years of their 
service should be of a probationary nature.’’ 

All these recommendations are sound. But they imply a richer spiritual life 
than exists inthe colleges at present, and even though the army of missionaries 
is small, yet it is an army, and not a cadre of general officers. Missionary 
conferences have themselves emphasized all these qualifications, and they have 
added such a list of special lines of training including the philosophical, 
psychological, economic and comparative study of religions, and the history of the 
civilizations concerned that the missionary would be middle-aged before he got 
to his post. Now what is needed perhaps more than any ofthese other gifts and 
skills is adaptability and youthful ardour. However carefully we plan, he will 
have to fit into a hundred unforeseen conditions, and do a variety of tasks for 
which there can be no training. Moreover, what is needed at the present time is a 
great number of humble assistants, who will work under Asiatic leadership, and 
many of these will be boys from Mid-Western farms, or from industrial workshops. 
who can be of the greatest possible service in those very tasks to which the- 
Commission calls the church. 

For the rest, we obviously do need much better training in many directions ;. 
and the recommendations for unifying and strengthening such centres are all to the 
good. Infact good beginnings have been made in each of the three countries, and 
if the Boards will do some drastic work in the re-allocation of funds, and in the 
closing of weak institutions, much good wlll come of it. Butas itis very difficult 
to get such action at home, it may be not less difficult to get it abroad. That 
the missions of the church are in fact a cross-section of its whole life is evident, 
and as the great majority of the pulpits at home have to be content with very poor 
preachers, andthe community at large looks in vain to the minister for enlightened 
leadership in social service and in other directions, it is clear that many of the 
recommendations of the Commission are counsels of perfection. 

Nevertheless some of them are already slowly permeating the Mission Boards, 
and one’s only regret is that these criticisms will reach tired and disheartened 
people, not always as an invigorating breath. Iama little reminded of sleepless 
nights in Calcutta when the rumble of the street-car announced some slight 
movement in the rank and fetid air. This went on for months, until one night 
there came a real movement and a sense of freshness in the air, and one could. 
smell far off the mountain snows, and be sure that the cold weather was at hand. 
So the machinery of Commissions often seems to the weary worker, who wants not 
advice but friendship, not movements but motion, not organization but the breath 
of life. In other words, what missions really need is a revival of Christianity at 
home, and a new breath of the spirit of Christ. 

When this has been said, it remains true that there will be some refreshment. 
in these pages for those who seek to do their arduous work with more intelligence ; 
and with more intelligent co-operation at home, much more may be done. 


KENNETH SAUNDERS. 
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r RE-THINKING MISSIONS: A Laymen’s Enquiry. (Harper & Bros., New 
York, $2; Cheap Indian Edition, Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, Calcutta. Rs. 2-8.) 

During the last few years, friends of Christian missions in all parts of the world 
have been greatly disquieted by the steady decline in the support given to missions 
in the ‘‘sending’’ countries ;—a decline which seems to have affected almost every 
denomination, with the possible exception ofa few of the smaller bodies in which 
there has been a notable spiritual revival, generally along ‘ Fundamentalist’ lines. 

This decline has nowhere been more serious than in the United States of 
America; and it was in order to explore the reasons for this, and, if possible, to restore 
the Missionary Movement to a central place of interest in the programme of the 
Christian Churches of America, that a commission of Laymen was appointed, 
“unofficially representing seven denominations, to visit India, China and Japan in 
the winter of 1931-32, and to report to their home churches on the situation, as they 
had seen it.” Their Report is now published in a large volume of 350 pages, under 
the challenging title, “ Re-Thinking Missions ”. 

There may perhaps be a tendency on the part of English Churchmen to pay but 
little attention to this Report; partly because they feel that the American point of 
view is so different from the English that there will be little common ground between 
the two; and partly because the preliminary notices of the Report inthe Press 

which singled out a few of the more startling observations and recommendations, — 
and (it may be added) the absurdly laudatory extract from a popular American 
writer, on the paper cover of the volume—tended to annoy, rather than to attract, 
; men of sober minds. e 

l Nevertheless, it would be a great pity for any section of Christian opinion to - 


ignore the Report, or to receive it merely with hostile criticism., However much one 
may differ from some of its assumption or conclusion, there is much in it that is of 
exceptional value, both in the facts brought forward, and in the diagnosis and remedies 
proposed. 

At the outset, the Report faces the fundamental question: ‘‘ Should the work of 

the Christian Missions be continued ?” To this.question, its answer is given with 
decision and conviction :— 
‘The question is somewhat like asking whether goodwill should continue or 
cease to express itself. It is always reasonable to ask whether this goodwill 
might take quite different shape...... But that missions should go on, with 
whatever changes, we regard as beyond serious question.” (P. 4.) 
At the same time, the Report is no less emphatic that far-reaching changes in mis- 
sionary policy are called for.—“ In our judgment, there is not alone room for change, 
there is necessity for change.’’ (P. 5.) 

The early chapters of the Report (Ito IV) deal mainly with the fundamental 
theological basis of missions. The point of view of these chapters is frankly Protes- 
tant, and to a large extent ‘Liberal’;—and for this reason, they are not likely to 
command the assent of some large sections of missionary opinion, which do not 
share this outlook. The writers are evidently but little influenced by the ultra-modern . 
reaction against Liberalism which has lately been so evident in many quarters. 

They are not attracted by the lure of Catholicism, Roman or Anglican ; nor are 

they perturbed by the denunciations and warnings of Barth and the ‘t New Calvinism’. 
They find the centre of the Christian Message in the two great Commandments, to 
love God and to love our Neighbour (p. 50) and its aim in the establishment of phe 
Kingdom of God upon earth, with all the implications of social service which this 
involves—although they frankly recognize that the * Social Gospel’ cannot of itself be 
an adequate substitute for deeper spiritual values and visions. (P. 83.) Their 
definition of the central aim of missions should be carefully noted, for it gives the 
keynote to their own conception of the missionary ideal, and the consequent relo 
which they advocate in missionary methods. It runs as follows :— 
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‘© To seek with people of other lands a true knowledge of Love of God, expressing 
in life and word with what we have learnt through Jesus Christ, and to 
endeavour to give effect to His Spirit in the life of the world.’”’ (Pp. 59 and 326.) 

This statement of the missionary aim will be regarded by many as inadequate. 
Neither Catholic nor Calvinist will be satisfied with it; for it leaves out of account 
the conception of the Church as the Divinely-authorized representative of Christ on 
earth; and it implicitly rejects the Barthian claim that Christianity is ‘‘ entirely 
other ” than all non-Christian religious experience and movements. Nevertheless, 
‘this conception of the missionary purpose undoubtedly reflects the mind, not only of 
this group of representative American laymen, but also of a large body of lay Christian 
opinion in all parts of the world and in all denominations, together with a small but 
‘not unimportant section of opinion among missionaries themselves, which is steadily 
tending to discard the views of missions as a campaign for religious world-supremacy 
in favour of the ideal of a co-operative search for truth and goodness, by the method 
of mutual contribution. On this subject, the Report has openly stated what has 
hitherto, as a rule, only been whispered in private, particularly among the younger 
adherents of the Churches. The Report also brings a wholesome challenge to those 
‘who glibly repeat the catch-phrases which are at present so popular in missionary 
‘circles (such as the statement that ‘‘ Our message is Jesus Christ’’) ; and asks that 
the real meaning of such phrases should be made more clear. (P. 52.) 

The central and the latter part of the Report (Chapters V to XII) deals with 
various aspects of the missionary enterprise, and makes suggestions under each 
head :— 

The Mission and the Church. 

Missionary Education. 

Missionary Colleges. 

Medical Missions. 

Missions and Industry. 

Women’s Interests and Home Administration. 


It is impossible here to make more than one or two selections from a mass of 
exceedingly interesting and valuable material. 

Chapter V (The Mission and the Church) is one of the most challenging in the 
volume. The writers consider that missionary achievement in organizing the 
‘Church has been “‘ perhaps less successful than any other major undertaking of the 
missionary movements.” (P. 86.) They have little patience with the denominational 
‘difference between the Churches, and contrast ‘‘ the objective facts of the Gospel ” 
with “ the speculative theories of the Creeds.’’ (P. 84.) At the same time, they have 
little faith in schemes for organic reunion (P. 93); and their vision of the Indian 
Church of the future is that of a Church ‘‘not re-founded upon doctrine, but re- 
focussed upon the vital issues of life”? (P. 114.) They wish to see a drastic reform 
of the lines of teaching in the Theological Colleges; and a gradual withdrawal (by 
means of decreasing scale) of all :10ey-subsidies from the Churches Overseas to the 
Churches in the Mission Field. (P. 115.) 

With regard to the problem of Evangelism, their central principle is that the real 
dynamic in drawing men to Christ is to be found in the Christian life as a whole, 
including its unconscious influence. Where evangelistic preaching is a spontaneous 
effort to pass on through words the vital values of Christian experience, it is an in- 
tegral part of Christian witness. But, the Report considers that the old methods of 
evangelistic preaching need thorough revision. In particular, the writers hold that 
the Christian evangelist ought not to urge converts in all cases to sever their con- 
nection with their old religious community; describing this as ‘‘a cruel pedagogy,” 
comparable to medieval surgery in the human suffering which it involves, and 
{in spite of the spirit of heroism which it has developed) unsatisfactory in its 
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permanent results. (P. 30.) In place of this, they advocate a new attitude of co- 
operation between Christian leaders and ‘‘ men of goodwill’’ of all religions ; endors- 
ing in this matter the policy advocated by the Jerusalem Missionary Conference in 
1928, but advocating even a more thorough change than had been contemplated by 
the Jerusalem Fathers. 

The Report is frankly critical of much that the writers observed on the Mission 
Field. Of the missionaries themselves, they say: ‘‘ There are many of conspicuous 
power, true saintliness and a sublime spirit of devotion; a greater number seemed to 
us of limited outlook and capacity ; and there are not a few whosg vision has become 
obscured by the intricacies, divisions, frictions and details of a task too great for 
their powers and their hearts.” (P. 15.) Of Christian Schools in India, they write: 
t One could not help loving the dark, sensitive little faces of the well-mannered 
children; but the teachers and the teaching were, in the main, deplorable.’’ (P. 131.) 
Of American Medical Missions in the Orient, their impression ‘‘ was in general one 
of disappointment” (p. 201), partly due to the sheer pressure of over-work and 
under-stafing, and consequent professional inefficiency. Specially vigorous is the 
criticism of the Report on the missionary attitude towards industrial problems. ‘‘Few 
missionaries are competent to deal with industrial problems, and many do not know 
they really exist. Too many still live in a world where affirmations like ‘ the iron did 
float’ or ‘the sun did stand still’ seem significant.” (P. 244.) 

With regard to Christian Literature, while appreciating the work that has been 
done along some lines, they point out that ‘‘the effort to maintain a ‘ theological 
middle ground’ has not produced good Christian literature.” ‘‘ The endeavour to 


please everybody has resulted in pleasing very few. It would be better to publish f 


books for those near each theological extreme impartially, than to continue a foreign 
theological censorship.’ (P. 192.) 

With regard to the policy of ‘ Indianisation’ in the Church, the Report urges: 
that this movement needs to be developed much more rapidly than has been the 
case in the past, when so-called ‘* Devolution’ has often been more nominal than 
real, and the missionaries, by retaining in their hands the power and the finances of 
the Churches, have been able to exercise a silent but irresistible control over the policy 
of the Indian leaders. (Pp. 305, 306.) At the same time they frankly recognize: 
that this policy of Devolution is liable to lead to a decline in efficiency, at any rate: 
as measured by Western standards. 

In their recommendations for re-organization of Missions at Home, they stress. 
the importance of Denominational co-operation and concentration and advocate a. 
single Inter-denominational Central Mission Council for Christian Service abroad.. 
The principal conclusions of the Report are summarised in the closing pages (pp. 325-- 
326). Sufficient has been said to indicate that the criticisms and recommendations of. 
the Commission demand serious consideration from all true well-wishers of 
missions, 

It is not likely that these will commend the entire assent of those who do not: 
share the premises from which the Report starts. It may be that in some quarters. 
the Report may lead those who are now supporting the missionary enterprise to- 
question whether their contributions are being wisely used; and to that extent, to a 
certain amount of withdrawal of financial support. On the other hand, the writers. 
of the Report undoubtedly express a large and growing body of Christian opinion, 
which, while hesitant as to the wisdom of the older missionary methods, is pro- 

foundly convinced that Christ’s spirit and teaching were never more needed by 
the world than they are needed to-day; and that in this age, when the world, for 
good or for evil, is more of a unity than ever before, Christians who believe in the 
supremacy of love and the central significance of the Cross as the key to life's 
meaning and purpose, are impelled by their deepest convictions to seek to pass on. 
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to others the supreme truth and the unique spiritual experience Roe, ee 
i Him as their Lord an 

Gospel has brought to those who have yielded themselves to 

Sa E. C. DEWICK. 
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BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. (31st Edition. Hodder & Stoughton. 
2/6 net.) : 

This is the thirty-first edition of a book first published in 1918. This fact 
by itself shows its growing popularity which is well deserved. 

Young and old, men and women, each in his or her own way, will find much 
in this book that is inspiring and illuminating. Students in particular will find 
it useful in answering some of their questions and perplexities. One question that 
is persistent among them is: How can Jesus, being love incarnate, command the 
legion to enter into the swine, and thus drown them inthe sea? The first chapter 
gives a re-presentation of the scene and an explanation that may be of value. 

It has been suggested that the Sermon on the Mount was not delivered by 
Jesus at one place or at onetime. Taking his cue from this suggestion, the author 
represents Jesus as saying some of these memorable words in different contexts. 
The great words, about loving one’s enemy and going the second mile is brought 
into the context of Peter asking our Lord: ‘‘ How often am Ito forgive my brother 
when he sins against me? As many as seven times?’’ The words ‘ Ask’, ‘ Seek’ 
and ‘Knock’ are given as an answer to Peter’s question: ‘‘But God does not 
always answer?’’ ‘The sin against the Holy Ghost’ is paraphrased as ‘a refusal 

«to listen for this voice of God within you’ (p. 179). 
4 The book is a fresh and forceful portrayal of our Lord Jesus, and a book 
for all. S. S. W. 
* X * ok $ 1 zk 


LITTLE PLAYS. By Emily Gilchrist Hatch, Trivandrum. (Available at the 
Y.M.C.A, Publishing House. As. 12.) 
The collection of short dramatic pictures given in Mrs. Hatch’s “‘ Little Plays ’’ 
consists of six scenes depicting graphically phases of Indian village economic life, 
and three scenes related more closely to girl guiding. All are written simply and 
realistically, keeping in mind the point of view of young people. Each of the scenes 
relating to Indian life contains some germ of truth that every child or grown-up 
Person in a village environment should know. It is presented in the way every one A 
best enjoys learning such a truth,—i.c., in dramatic form; and because the incident 
is made to live before the audience and the thought has been carefully developed, it 
will not be soon forgotten. Some incidents in the plays pertain more particularly to 
the South of India than to other parts, but the underlying truths are applicable to all S 
of India. The simple settings and lack of elaborate stage properties make them very 
suitable for use in schools. They could also be given in villages where the combina- 3 
tion of an entertainment and the learning of a salient truth go together. Mrs. Hatch's 
particular gifts in public speaking and dramatic expression, and her experience of 
years in directing amateur dramatic effort, make her a good judge of the sort of 
entertainment beginners might undertake. M. J. MILLER. s 
= * * * x * $ * > : i 
INDIAN CASTE CUSTOMS. By L. S. S. O'Malley. (Cambridge University 
Press, 7/6 net.) ` : 
There is an extraordinary difference of opinion as to the merits and demerits of 
. the Indian caste system, and it is difficult to obtain a detailed account of actual 
_ taste practices to explain the reasons for such a difference. Few persons outside 
= India have any extensive knowledge of the way in which the caste system operates 
s in every-day life. The author, who was a member of the Indian Civil Service from 


1898 to 1924 and Poty to the Government of Bengal from 1916 to 1921, has ~ 

ONA to give some account of the working of the caste system in the hope 
_of adding to the ordinary man’s knowledge of this peculiar form of social organiza- 
tion and of enabling him to form a judgment of its merits and defects. 


LELAND J. BERRY. 
* co as % * $ 
A RELIGION OF YOUR OWN. A book for confirmation candidates and 
others by C. H. S. Mathews, Chaplain of Marlborough. (Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. Obtainable at the Y.M.C.A. Christian House, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 
Price 2s, 6d.) 


This is a book on Christian Religion meant for Boys and Girls. The writer is 
well qualified to write such a book as he has helped many hundreds of youths by 
personal interviews, and thus has obtained a glimpse into their point of view. 
The writer's main idea is, as the title indicates, that though every child has neces- 

_sarily to start life with a “ second-hand ” religion he or she at the age of discretion 
(say 12 years) must think out or be helped to think out a religion of his or her own. 


The writer takes up different articles of Christian faith and presents them ina 
way that could be understood by children. The first thing to do is dispel from 
the minds of children wrong ideas about God, and the test that is given 
is that Christians ought not to believe about God anything that is contrary 
to the revelation of Him given to us by Jesus Christ. To put more positively 
God is really like Jesus Christ, and hence can be described as Love. As 
= Jesus Christ lived out a perfect life of love, it is good for us to meditate again ~ 
and again on the character of Jesus as the Ideal Man. True religion cannot be 
merely an individual affair between man and God; hence the Church which is 
the “society of those who believe that love is the greatest power in the Universe 
and desire to see love ruling the whole life of the world”. The Christian 
answer to the love of God is to allow love to govern our actions in alt 
our daily affairs. To love one’s fellow-man is to have a vision of him as 
God’s child and to desire that he shall become all that God wants him to» be, 
and to be ready to help him. But what of the struggle within? How is one 
to control the lower nature, or the animal instincts and impulses? The answer 
is ‘‘Sublimate them”, i.¢., turn them into other channels making the energy 
which they generate useful instead of harmful. In this effort the mind is to be 
watched, not only the conscious mind, but the sub-conscious mind as well. 
Unhealthy things must of course be kept out but in addition to this the mind 
must be filled with all kinds of beautiful and useful things. ‘Towards this end 
sin (i.c., failure to live up to what God intends for us) must be confessed and 
put away and forgiveness obtained by the Grace of God through prayer. The 
whole world is a sacrament, i.e., an outward expression of God’s character but ` 
the greatest sacrament is the Holy Communion where the hungry soul feeds upon 
the very life of the Divine Master so that we may also become Christ-like in 
unselfishness, in purposefulness and in sincerity. 


If this message can be brought home to boys and girls, surely they will have 2 
_ religion of their own which is real. 
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MESSAGERIES MARITIMES, 


10/12, Prince Street, Colombo. also: 

6/20, North Beach Road, Madras. Messrs. Darragh, Smail & Co., Ltd., 

Stephen House, Dalhousie Sq., Alleppey. 
Calcutta. is Bullock Bros., Rangoon. 

Cours Chabrol, Pondicherry. to Volkart Bros., Bombay: 
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CASHEW NUTS 


Write to the Y.M.C.A. Rural Demonstration Centre, Martan- 
dam, for 5 lbs. of Cashew Nuts. They will send a tin containing 
5 lbs. fine, selected, large, whole, Martandam Brand Cashew Nuts, 
postage paid, - 


Rs. A. F- 
anywhere in India, Burma and Ceylon - 4 6 °0 
anywhere in the United Kingdom and Australia 600 
anywhere in the United States of America - 712 0 
anywhere in Canada - 8 10.50 


} 
1, “We have greatly enjoyed the Cashew Nuts.” @ 
W. G. MORGAN, Bihar. @ 
2. ‘“* The Nuts are A-1.” 
CHAS. PATERSON, Calcutta. 
‘The consignment I received a few days ago are very good.’’ 
z Mrs. COLE, Kashmir. 


? 
S 


4. “The Cashew Nuts arrived, and are very lovely.” 
Miss WILLAMINA JONGEWARD, Chittoor, 


5. ‘* Weare very pleased with the parcel of Cashew Nuts sent, ™ 
N. BAXTER, Kirkee, 
6. ‘“‘ We tried to save a few to see how long they would keep, but couldn't 


resist the temptation.” 
Mrs. J. H. PAYNE, Rangoon. 
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“WOMAN’S OUTLOOK” 


THE ORGAN OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


Published Quarterly—8 Annas per Copy. 
SPECIAL QUADRENNIAL CONFERENCE NUMBER 


The Quadrennial Conference of the Y.W.C.A. of India, Burma and 
Ceylon will be held in Ootacamund in April 1933. The “ Woman’s Out- 
look”? for the first quarter—January-March 1933—will be a Special 
Conference Number containing.information and preparatory material for 
the help and guidance of all attending it. There will be many inspiring 
and challenging articles by well-known writers, such as Miss Van Doren, 
Rev. H.C. Dewick, The Archdeacon of Jaffna, Mrs. [fensman, President, 
Madras Y.W.C.A., ete. Also many other helpful contributions that all 
members and leaders of clubs and branches would find useful. Anyone 
attending the Conference as a delegate, a visitor or guest should possess 
a copy. 

This number will be the last issue of the ‘*Woman’s Outlook”, 
after which it will be discontinued for the present. Orders should be 
sent to the National Y.W.C.A.. 134, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 


INSURANCE 


IS 
BEST INVESTMENT 


The Christian Mutual 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE LONDON CIGARETTE 
CARD CO., LTD. 


Interesting and informative 
hobby now being taken up by 
thousands. New catalogue and 
guide to cigarette card collecting 
containing particulars of over 900 
different sets in which you are 
interested, some very rare. Per- 
fect condition. Lowest prices. 
Send for 1933 Catalogue. Post 
Free. i 


(The oldest Company in India.) 
(Zor -Christians only.) 


Offers various policies with Profit which 
will protect your Family, educate your 
Children and provide for vour old age. 


Assets over Rs. 383,00,000. 
Write for full particulars to— 

THE SECRETARY, 
HEAD OFFICE, LAHORE 


or to The Field Secretary for 


THE LONDON CIGARETTE CARD 


Bengal, Behar and Assam, e CO., LTD. 
I. K. DUTT, ESQ. 47, Lionel Road, Brentford, Middlesex, 
f ENGLAND. 


27  BELTOLA ROAD, CALCUTTA. 
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THE LATEST LANTERN SLIDES 


A new Lecture, with 110 Lantern Slides, for 


Seseseoet 


Rental or Purchase, entitled 


‘The Rural Reconstruction Unit in Action’ 
BY 
D. SPENCER HATCH, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Y.M.C.A. Martandam Rural Centre. 


‘Rebuilding Village India’ 
taken from Mr. F. L. Brayne’s “Socrates in an Indian Village.” 
Nine Parts, 155 Lantern Slides. 


Bible Stories 


‘Lantern Slides from Drawings, by Miss Wood, C.M.S., Cairo, 


beautifully and-coloured. 


Complete set of 52 slides 


“Life of Christ” 


from drawings by Miss Lillie A. Faris, beautifully hand-coloured 
Carriage free Rs. 75. 


Many New Lectures for Rental. 


We also Sell Lanterns, Accessories, and make finest Lantern Slides. 
Write to: 
The Secretary; LECTURE DEPARTMENT, 


Y.M.C. A. 
5, Russell Street, CALCUTTA. 
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BOMBAY TO 
LIVERPOOL 


calling at Suez, Port Said 
Marseilles, Gibraltar 


5% REDUCTION TO MISSIONARIES 


A 5% reduction on single or return 
fares is granted to missionaries 
travelling by Anchor Line vessels. 


THROUGH BOOKINGS TO 
BeSo Ao AND CANADA 
Through Bookings may be effected from 
Bombay to United States or Canada in con- 


junction with the Atlantic services of the Anchor 
Line, Cunard Line, and Aunchor-Donaldson Line. 


Anchor Line vessels carry First Class and Tourist 
Cabin passengers. The Tourist Cabin accom- 
modation, particularly attractive, offers good 
service and excellent cuisine at a moderate fare. 


For fuil particulars apply to 


GRAHAMS TRADING CO. (inpia) Lip, 


16, BANK STREET - - BOMBAY 
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THE FACT AND CURE OF BROKEN-MINDEDNESS 


BY JOHN A. MACKAY. 


JNBOCH four years ago it was my privilege to realize a dream 
which had long been with me. I~saw and trod the old 
Emmaus road. The Jerusalem Conference over, I lingered behind 
in order to re-live, in its natural setting, a scene which had for years 
haunted my imagination. 
How completely the reality of that rocky path through a glen in 
the Judzean tableland belied my thoughts of it! I had thought of a 
road across the plain, but discovered a bridle-path in the mountains. 
And Emmaus, what a picture! A village quietly nestling on the outer 
edge of the uplands! Beyond it the Philistine plain, the Mediterranean 
and the sunset. Where would Jesus have gone had he proceeded 
farther on that historic twilight ? Subsequent reflection on the incident 
which has forever hallowed Emmaus and the way to it, has made 
clear to me that its haunting influence on my mind has been due to 
the fact that it is the great symbolic road of our time. Personal 
difficulties and problems of an intellectual order had made my imagi- 
nation hover around Emmaus, awaiting an encounter with him, who 
had met long ago with two wayfarers on the road to that village. 
Cleopas and his companion on their outward road to Emmaus 
from Jerusalem, are the true representatives of a host of men and 
women to-day who see themselves in those broken-minded travellers, 
The Magdalene at the tomb was a broken-hearted woman. Recent 
events which robbed her of the physical presence of her Lord, had 
eee ee S 


NOTE.—When articles in the Young Men of India are an expression of 
the policy or views of the National Council of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations of India, Burma and Ceylon, this fact will be made clear. In all other 
instances the writer of the paper is responsible for the opinion expressed. The ` 
Editoria] Notes, if any, represent the opinion of the Editor alone. f 
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torn a piece out of her heart. But the pilgrims were broken-minded men. 
Their thought-life was shattered. Time may cure broken-heartedness, 
but it can only aggravate the malady of broken-mindedness. 

Let me deal with this question of broken-mindedness, and its 
cure, relating it tothe Emmaus road. It will not be amiss to consider 
the mental attitude of the two friends. Their chief trouble was that 
their world view had been shattered. They had regarded Jesus as the 
fulfiller of their nation’s hopes and destiny. But the Cross destroyed 
the particular Messianic ideal they had held. They had hoped to 
see their Master and Friend crowned in splendour, and they had seen 
him crucified in woe. They too may have been interested in the 
distribution of offices which the new Messianic King would make, 
but they had seen his own clothes distributed out among his murderers. 
Their philosophy of life had no place for the Cross. The fact of the 
crucifixion disintegrated their whole mental outlook and plunged 
them into murky night. 

We too, in common with so many of our contemporaries, have 
been, and perhaps are, broken-minded people. We too can think of 
so many things in which we had put our hopes, but events have 
disappointed our dearest dreams. Over against the glorious ideal of 
the League of Nations we see the lurid picture of Manchuria and 
now of Shanghai. The social application of Christianity has not 
produced the results we expected. The Kingdom of God is no longer 
felt to be around the corner. So many ardent social workers begin 
to ask if it is all worth-while, as human ingratitude and their own 
ineffectiveness confront them, while their spiritual resources seem ebbing 
away. We had thought that the rediscovery of Jesus of Nazareth 
as an historic figure would soon inaugurate the kingdom. But we 
realize that the biographies of Jesus, as one has put it, are more the 
autobiographies of the biographers, than the biography of the Galilean. 
We trusted him utterly, and now, in many ways, Jesus seems to be 
leaving us. He has been crucified again by a realistic criticism which 
will not allow us to find what we thought we could find in the 
Gospels, and also by a realistic study of human society which reveals 
that there are no easy ready-made recipes in the teaching of Jesus 
for the construction of a Christian order. That is the fact of broken- 
mindedness. What is its cure? 

A risen one encountered the broken-minded travellers on the 
Emmaus road. The living, personal Word spoke the word that was 
needed. In his conversation the inner meaning of the Scripture record 
was unveiled. The Christ interpreted himself as the central figure of 
history; he refocussed his Cross—the threshold of his glory—as the 
central event in history. 

Our broken-mindedness needs the same encounter and the same 
unveiling. We need afresh the interpreting voice, We need it in 
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order that this book we call the Bible may become more for us than a 
mere collection of documents, more than a mere monument of the 
religious genius of a great prople, more than the record of the origins 
of the greatest world religion. Let the critical analytical process of 
Bible Study go as far, and be as rigorous as it likes. What is the 
book saying to us? What is its central content? It is essentially, as 
Martin Luther put it, the “ crib in which Christ is laid”. The focal 
point of its interest are the things concerning him; and to see him as 
its focal, luminous centre, and to enter into life through him, is to 
burst into song like the hero of John Masefield’s great poem, after 
he had had just such an experience: 

O, glory of the lighted mind 

How dead I’d been, how lost, how blind 

The station brook to my new eyes 

Was babbling out of Paradise. 

How can I ever forget the most memorable event in my own 
experience, when first I apprehended the meaning of Christ. How 
luminous, how meaningful everything became for me! What a thrill 
was in my heart! I was a boy on vacation amid the Scottish hills. 
Suddenly my fishing-rod found a new companion in a little Testament 
which had cost a penny. Suddenly Dumas’ “ Count of Monte Cristo,” 
web- had obtained as a school prize shortly before, had a new 
competitor in my interests. Much more romantic and thrilling had 
become to me the romance of Christ in the second chapter of Ephesians, 
than the exploits of the famous Count. 

We need also to see the fact of the Cross in a new focus. We 
must be made to realize its oughtness. It is perfectly true that Jesus 
discovered for the first time in history the presence of the universal 
law that spiritual progress is dependent upon suffering and sacrifice. 
But we cannot reduce the meaning of the Cross to the mere appli- 
cation of a universal law rooted in reason and our conception 
of the reign of law. The Cross stands before us as a paradox 
which shatters the most comprehensive categories with which we 
may try to rationalize it. It becomes an object of an adventurous 
faith and not of cold intellectual formulation. Because of what man 
is, Jesus Christ died for our sins. Because of what God is, he was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. The Cross does not 
express a rational law but is a redemptive fact which is beyond 
all law. To accept its verdict about ourselyes and about God 
is to pass into life’s major experience. 

How did their encounter with the risen one affect Cleopas 
and his friend? In a retrospective ecstacy they recalled how the 
Scriptures had become new for them and how the light that flooded 
their minds made their hearts likewise glow. “Did not our hearts 
burn within us as he talked to us by the way and opened up to 
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us the Scriptures ?” Their experience was one of new light and 
new heat. 

That is precisely our double need. Light to make life and 
history, the past and the present, our failures and our successes, 
meaningful to us through reference to some focal point, some divine 
“ought”, warmth engendered by the consciousness of a living pre- 
sence to give us energy for the march, strength for the tasks of 
the road, and to keep us on that road, not with the severe resigna- 
tion of the stoic, but with calm triumphant smile of the Christian 
believer. 

Jesus still haunts the Emmaus road. If we tread it now in 
the consciousness that he lives, he will speak to us by the way. 

“Lord, speak to me that I may speak, 
In living echoes of thy tone. ” 

If the night still lies around us and we feel far from home, 
a night song in defiance of the darkness will bring him to our 
side. Then night itself will become more Juminous than the dawn. 


(Reprinted.) 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


(Based on a visit in the Summer of 1931) 
BY DR. JAMES C. MANRY, M.A. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Iowa), 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. 

je™ not competent to discuss the Soviet Five-Year Plan as an 

economist or as a student of political science. I can offer only 
some impressions based on a minimum of personal observation in the 
two great cities of Russia, leaving the rural scene out of account 
(and Russia is still about as predominantly rural as is India). In 
extenuation of my temerity I can only plead that Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, the reverberations of whose visit we heard on every 
hand, had only about the same length of time in the country as I, 
as a basis for announcing conclusions much more positive than mine 
shall be. I had two advantages, I believe, over most Western 
visitors to Russia, first my. years of residence in India, a country 
with a standard of material comfort below even that of European 
Russia. (This perhaps saved me from being blinded by the ever 
obtrusive lack of “things” in Russia to-day, to more important 
aspects of the changing scene.) Secondly, a year spent in Poland in 
relief work just after the Russo-Polish War of 1920: this furnished 
me with some visual imagery to serve as a sort of base line in making 

“Ee: Spacisons with conditions to-day. 

The history of the revolution in Russia ‘‘up to now” may be 
summarized as follows : 

I. The struggle for Existence, 1917-1924— 

A. “ War or military communism,” 1917-1921. 
B. “The New Economic Policy,” 1921-1924. 

II. The struggle for Control, 1921— 

A. The Struggle within the Party for Control, 1924-1928. 
B. The First Five-Year Plan, 1928-29 to 1932-33. 

The period from 1917 to 1921 is the dark chapter of violence 
and bloodshed which has coloured most people’s mental picture of 
Soviet Russia to this day. The introduction of the “Nep,” or New 
Economic Policy by Lenin in 1921 was hailed by many commentators 
outside Russia as a return to capitalism. The Communists told us it 
was only an indication of the strong grip on reality possessed by their 
leaders: who could recognize when the pace was being forced a bit 
too fast, and slacken it as long as necessary, without any danger of 
slowing it up permanently. The Nep called back into existence the 
private trader, and extended industrial concessions to foreign firms, 
only to round the corner of the serious shortage of goods that existed. 
In the ““Neo-Nep,” or Russia’s latest economic policy the drive to 
“liquidate” the last remains of private ownership of the means of 
production continues unabated. But there has been observable since 
1931 a clear tendency to extend the range of material reward, and 
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hence of inequality, within the framework of the gigantic State 
economy. In the “Manchester Guardian Weekly,” January 20, 
1933, the Moscow correspondent of that paper reports that Molotoy, 
the President of the Council of the People’s Commissars, in announc- 
ing the plans for the first year of the second Five-Year Plan, stated 
that the system of collecting the grain quota, often the major part of 
the peasants’ produce, is to be replaced by a fixed graduated tax in 
kind. After the payment of the tax, the remaining produce is to be 
left at the producer’s sole disposition. This is a far cry from what 
most people think of as communism. The after-effects of the period 
which after Mr. Walter Duranty I have called “the struggle within 
the Party for control,” are illustrated by the fact that in the Museum 
of Revolution which now occupies the building of the former fashion- 
able “English Club” at Moscow, I found only one group photograph 
containing the features of Trotsky, the fiery leader of the Opposition 
to Stalin within the Party. It is part of the irony of history that 
within a month of the departure of Trotsky and his fellow-exiles from 
Moscow the victorious majority had adopted the policy of “repressing 
capitalist elements in the villages,” for too pronounced advocacy of 
which the Opposition leaders had been exiled ! 
What was the first “‘ Five-Year Plan”; what is the second ? 
The first Five-Year Plan was something very much more cut 
prehensive than the expression “‘industrial plan’ suggests to most of 
us. In the first place, it reflected a complete agreement on the part of 
the planners as to the general policy or most comprehensive objectives 
to be overtaken in the five-year period. It makes almost all the 
difference in the world whether the objective is the most rapid 
industrialization possible, or, let us say, the maximum attainment in 
raising the standard of living of the population in the given period. 
In the case of the first Russian Five-Year Plan the objective was of 
course the former one. Comfort and convenience for the time being 
were to be relentlessly sacrificed to the most rapid possible establish- 
ment of heavy industrial plants. In the second Five-Year Plan, on 
the other hand, more attention is to be paid to increase in the 
production of consumption goods. In discussions of the possibilities 
of national planning in countries outside Russia, which have become 
more frequent of late, illustrating the old Roman proverb, “Fas est ab 
hoste doceri,” this necessity of agreement regarding policy is often 
lost sight of. The first Five-Year Plan covered the period from 
October 1, 1928 to September 30, 1933; but by 1931 the slogan 
“The Five-Year Plan in Four Years” had already been spread all 
over what correspond to the hoardings in Russia, and the first plan 
was officially brought to a close some weeks ago. The original 
Five-Year Plan in 1928 included two variants, a maximum and 
a minimum, the former based on the most optimistic estimate of 
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harvests, foreign trade, and so on, the latter on more modest expec- 


tations. The higher figures were officially adopted as the first Five- 


Year Plan. Various branches of the administration revised the 
figures of each year for the efforts of the following year, and the 
revised figures each year are sanctioned and passed on to the various 
administrators only after the beginning of the calendar year to which 
they apply. The first economic plan of the Soviet government, the 
program of electrification, was prepared by a special committee called 
together by Lenin, under the chairmanship of G. Krzhizhanovsky, the 
present head of the “Gosplan” (State Planning Commission). 

Some basic indicators of the first plan, as drawn in 1928-29, 


will show the boldness of the whole conception : 
Per cent 
1927-28 1932-33 increase 
Total population, as of April 1 in millions 151.3 169 +2 12 
Capitalization at end of year, at 1926-27 prices, in billions 


of rubles 69.8 126-9 82 
Operating capital, at 1926- 27 prices, in n billions of rubles. 15.0 34.5 130 
Capital investments in entire national economy, at 

1926-27 prices, in billions of rubles a0 8.2 27:7 238 
National income (net production); in billion rubles 3 

At 1926-27 prices e ee = go 24:4 49:7 103 

At prices of respective years e T 24:7 43:3 75 

Total aggregate power capacity, in thousand kw, +. 1,700-0 5,500.0 224 

Ontput of electric power, in billion kwh, 6 5-1 22:0 331 
so: it.-->ftal of industry (excluding industrial housing) 

“at end of year, at 1926-27 prices, in billions of rubles. 9.6 30 +7 220 
Capital investments in industry (excluding industrial 

housing), at 1926-27 prices, in billions of rubles ġo 1.9 7:4 290 
Number of workers in census industry (excluding salaried 

employees) in thousands .. 2,750-°0 3,631:9 32 
Gross production of all paun in billion rubles : 

At 1926-27 prices A . ae 50 18-3 43:2 136 
At prices of respective years : 18-0 32:7 82 
Industry covered by plan of Supreme Economic Council 

in billion rubles, at 1926-27 prices 10:9 30 +4 179 
Capital investments in agriculture proper at 1926-27 

prices, billion rubles 56 3-1 4-9 58 


Gross agricultural production for agricultural years, 
billion rubles: 


At 1926-27 prices an 16-7 25°8 55 
At prices of respective years 6 17-4 26+1 50 
Farm crops, total, at 1926-27 prices, billion rubles 9-2 14-5 58 
Animal products, total, billion rubles, at 1926-27 prices 5-3 8'1 53 
Capital investments in trengportation, at 1926-27 prices 
in billion rubles 0-95 4:65 389 
Railway freight traffic, in billion ton kilometres 88-1 162-7 85 
Construction of buildings and structures, excluding 
farm construction, at 1926-27 prices, in billion rubles 2-6 12:5 381 


Producers prices (1926-27==1,000): General index of 
industrial prices (selling prices of state industries) .. 961-0 731-0 —23-9f 
General index of agricultural prices (purchasing prices 


of state procuring agencies) . 1,047-0 991-0 —S:4f 
All articles—Index of cost of living of the Central 
Statistical Administration (1913=1,000) .. +» 2,050-0 1,760-0—14-1f 
Index of construction costs, with allowance for rational- 
ization (1926-27=1,000) an 58 50 961-0 564:0—41 -3f 
* From Soviet Economic Development and American Business, by Saul 
G. Bron, 1930. Pp. 10, 11. <p 
t Decrease. ` > 
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EL s ~ A great deal a discussion ety are place as to whether 
ao e Five-Year Plan has been carried through or not. Some of 
sa $i 7 -the indices have been exceeded, and some have not been attained. 
It does not seem to me to be of the greatest importance in our 
S thinking about the planned economy of Russia, whether the plan- 
- is realized in four years or in eight. What is of immense impor- 
nce for the outside world is to discover what particular practices 
in this new type of economy can be advantageously transplanted. 
`a communistic society to other types of society having different 
roots and a different setting. In the past we have thought of an — 
economic plan as a schedule of production, of imports and exports, — 
of ransportation and communication. We have thought of plans — 
for increasing the internal efficiency of some particular industry, to. 
reduce waste and friction and adjust the industry to the market, 
~The market, however, is itself not planned. The Russian economic 
pees includes the planning of the market ; it embraces productions 4 
= consumption and distribution. : 
One does not use the term “Russia” in Russia itself; at 
least it is not good form to do so. Rather one speaks of the 
“Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. In this name there is nothing | 
local, in agreement with the notion that the new regime is aot 
z eS primarily territorial but proletarian. The idea is, you see, T 
= at any time another Soviet Republic may spring up at some 
point on the surface of the planet, and it should be possible fe 
to receive it into the Union. It is interesting to occupy one’s mind — 
> with the question, how much of specifically Russian character has 
entered, in spite of this lofty theory, into the existing U.S.S.R. 
= Certainly one does not have to overwork the theory of geographic 
-determinism in order to recognize many features of the regime 
that are correlated with environmental influences in the vast stretch 
; of Eurasia that we call Russia, influences that are not duplicated 
B eT 
A great deal has been made in some quarters of the absence of 
racial feeling among the Communists. Certainly many of us who 
ake the sacred name of Christ should be shamed by the practice of 
_inter-racial brotherhood ‘on the part of materialists, whose lives are 
often so much better than their creeds. But it is only right to point 
out that there i is no gii c problem of a very serious character in 
5 Russia, in any eve! È are many widely differing types of 
human beings Pee the errito. ory of | the U S.S.R., to be sure, Russians 
and Little Russi s erea Turk: ; but i 1 the main the great 
majority are d e as Slavs. Tho: at „are not Slavs are 


3 ree: groups widget e Slavs have along E well 
1 from the remote past. T. The | ai € s are ven by 
; : Professor Samuel N. as fo 
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A Typical Statue of Lenin, in front of the Smolny 
Institute, Leningrad. 


(The Building in which the Congress of Soviets met 
during the fateful days of 1917.) 
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This population as a whole is increasing faster than that of any 
other of the major national units of the Earth. 
The Standard of Living. 

Life in Soviet Russia is bard and rough by the standards of 
Western Europe, and still harder and rougher by those of America. 
But still I believe that the average of material comfort for the work- 
ing man and his family is definitely higher than it was in the Czarist 
regime. And for most people, who do not bother about academic 
theories of government, that is conclusive. They think of only two 
alternatives, the present Bolshevist regime or a return of Czarism. The 
old intelligentsia and the former nobility of course have come down a 

-= long wey in the process of levelling. They are very much worse off 
> than they were. Buta very slight rise in the standard of living for 

the masses will more than balance a big drop in the standard of the 
classes, if each human being counts as one and only one. 

In part the shortage of goods in Russia is the way the world eco- 
nomic slump is having its repercussions there. The export programme 
had to go into abeyance when world trade declined, and so Russia’s Š 
purchasing power abroad declined. The shortage of eggs, animal 
fats, butter and the like which our party particularly noticed in the 
summer of 1931, is only in part due to the fact that these things were 
being exported to secure foreign value, to finance the purchase of 
heavy industrial equipment abroad. It was also in large part due 
(according to Mr. Maurice Hindus and others) to the slaughter of 
their farm animals by the peasants in 1928-1930, when they were 
being forced to give up their own farms and join the “Collectives’. 
They were then required to turn in their farm animals to the pool, = 
without compensation.’ Rather than do so, they slaughtered enormous — Sia 
numbers of animals before the authorities recognized that zeal had 
outrun discretion, and eased the pressure from headquarters. 3 


Techniques of Social Control. 
Many devices for civic training and social control in omma 

use in other countries are comparatively little used by the F 
Historic traditions, love of locality, the prestige of government s rvi 
k eb party. struggles are not prominent here. On the e other han¢ id, 
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use of the schools, the development of new symbols based upon the new 
ideology, and a drive for adult education through improvised schools, 
the press, the radio and the movie are all extremely conspicuous. 

The faith of the communist in education is even greater than 
that of the typical American in the “ Jittle red school-house”. And 
the communist is not troubled by any highfalutin distinctions between 
education and propaganda. He believes that the young are going to 
be indoctrinated somehow, and it is only a question whether the 
indoctrination shall be with good healthy Leninism or something worse. 
The notions of freedom of self-determination, liberty for the child, 
and the like, prominent among educationists in the West are simply 
labelled a delusion and a snare. The Communist ideology runs like 
a red thread through the whole of the educational fabric. I bought 
in Moscow a copy of the Russian edition of “ New Russia’s Primer,” 
by M. Ilin, a book which has been translated into English by George 
S. Counts and N. P. Lodge, and published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company in 1931. It is unlike any other primer that I have ever 
seen. The whole of the contents form one extended parable in which 
America is the bete noir, the country that has made every conceivable 
mistake, the dark picture being only relieved by the efficiency with 
which the mechanical side of mass production has been employed. 
Soviet Russia, on the other hand, is played up as the country thatvis 
equalling America in mechanical efficiency, and at the same time 
avoiding America’s terrible capitalistic blunders. This is strong meat 
for babes and sucklings ! 

I suppose there is no drive for adult education in the world 
to-day that can compare in its dimensions with the attempt to “‘liqui- 
date illiteracy” in Soviet Russia. The sharp line between school and 
workshop has been broken down, and the workman is reached where 
he is, and led by a hundred ingenious devices to desire to learn to 
read and write. For example, all instructions in factories are given in 
written or printed signs, notices, bulletins and so on. If a worker 
applies to his mate to have a notice read to him, he is met with 
withering scorn: ‘* What, can’t you read ? Why don’t you join the 
factory night school?” As if this were not sufficient, those who cannot 
read and write may have to form a separate queue to draw their 
wages, after the literate have been served. This is the same way in 
which tipplers and slackers are made unenviably conspicuous. 

In accordance with the general principle of wiping out all 
discrimination between men and women, co-education is universal. 
If any difference is made, it is in practice in favour of women and 
girls, to restore the balance, as it were. Of course, in the old days 

one must remember that women formed a larger proportion of the 
student body in Russian Universities by far than was the case in 
Western Europe, especially in Germany ; but those women were after 
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all drawn from a comparatively narrow class; and the women 
student was an anomaly in a country where in general women laboured 
under severe civil disabilities. 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 1931 gives the following 
figures to illustrate the dimensions of educational activities in Soviet 
Russia :— 


Number Number of pupils 
“ Institutions of Social Upbringing ’’ ‘je 124,645 12,084,802 
(Primary Education) 
“ Institutions for Vocational Education ” s 4,393 845,697 
“ Institutions for Pre-school Education ” ate 12,613 763,974 


Among politico-educational institutions are mentioned 77 ‘‘ workmen’s 
universities,” 934 ** Soviet Party Schools,” and many others. At a 
“ House of Culture” in Leningrad we were told of two “* universities ” 
that carried on under this one roof, a ‘foreign language university ” 
and an “‘anti-religious university”. In the beginning of 1929 there 
were also: 29,006 libraries, 5,585 clubs, 21,941 cottage reading 
rooms, 1,219 people’s homes, 1,062 peasants’ homes, 1,201 theatres, 
37 concert halls, 38 circuses, 4,093 cinemas, 719 music halls and 
44,774 “Red Cosy Corners”; all of these steadily indoctrinat- 
ing the masses, and all under a pretty well unified control. The 
State Publishing Agency, which is an independent commercial under- 
taking, <nd the State Musical Trust form constituent parts of the 
Commissariat for Education. ‘The - Commissariat is the largest 
shareholder of two companies, the Sovetspoya Kino (Soviet Cinema) 
and the company for the construction and supply of educational 
apparatus and equipment. 

Organizations of Youth. 

Particularly interesting to me were the organizations for the 
young, leading up to the Communist Party, which last is commonly 
reputed to have about two million members. It is sometimes said 
that this small minority of two million is determining the destiny of a 
vast population of a hundred and sixty millions. To arrive at some 
true estimate of the Communist nucleus of the present regime in Russia 
we should add to that figure of two million Party members, something 
like seven million members of the various youth and women’s auxiliary 
organizations. A nucleus of nine million convinced and active workers 
is not nearly so anomalous as the figure more frequently quoted. 

The Little Octobrists include children of the age of eight to 
ten; the Pioneers, ten to sixteen, the Young Communists (Komsomol), 
fourteen to twenty-three. The highest ambition of a Young Com- 
munist is to be honoured by membership in the Party. This comes 
only to those who have exerted themselves and passed arduous tests: 
All the youth organizations present analogies to the Boy Scouts of the 
rest of the world. But always with a difference. All of- D 
admit boys and girls on a footing of absolute equality. 
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Thronehout the ritual the objectives are intendedsto 1 a 
boys and girls in the Communist cause. For example, the one nge Pa 
salute of the Pioneers refers to the five continents which are ultima ely. y 
to embrace communism. The Pioneers use the red flag with: the p? 
crossed sickle and hammer, but in addition with a camp fire of fiye 
logs burning with three flames. The five logs once more represent the — 
“five continents, and the three flames stand for the Third or Communist X 
_ Internationale. The motto is “ Always Ready”. There are five 
laws :— E c 
Reet: The Pioneer is faithful to the cause of the working-class, ; 
2 and to the precepts of Ilich. 
2. The Pioneer is the younger brother and helper of the 
Young Communist and the Communist. 
3. The Pioneer organizes other children and joins with them 
4 


in their life. The Pioneer is an example to all children. 
- The Pioneer is a comrade to other Pioneers and to the 
= workmen and peasant children of the whole world. 
5. The Pioneer strives for knowledge. Knowledge and 
understanding are the great forces in the struggle for the 
- cause of the working man. 
í One of the chief difficulties encountered by the adult leaders of 
EE these organizations has been that of curbing somewhat the over- 
at - weening enthusiasm of the members. The newly developed youth 
have not infrequently tried to lay down the law to their teachers and 
their parents. When we recall the backwardness of the older 
generation, this is not surprising. Children have been encouraged to 
~ demonstrate against their own parents’ drinking or other obnoxious 
habits. Youth is in the saddle in Russia. The voting age is 
“eighteen years, and the age for military service is the same. 
Reb, 
F “ The Party.” 


~~ Some 


= Both the young women who served as guides for our party were 
yet not members of “the Party,” although they were devout 
ievers in communism. They hoped in time to be considered 
thy of co-option. Political parties as understood in Western 
e were very feebly developed in Czarist Russia, and do not 
i all to-day. The Communist party is not a party at all in 
$ he se ra which the term is commonly used. It is rather a select 
group of citizens who are responsible for the conduct of affairs, 
rS mbership is by co- -option ; ; one does not take the initiative in 
Party”. One is notified of one’s election as one might 
f election to an exclusive club in the West. And the 
“ noblesse oblige” applies very strictly to members. 
arty member is limited in his rate of income, he is “subjected 
oe than the ee 3 case he violates the law, 
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Looking across the Oktober Square toward our Hotel in Leningrad. 
The dining room is on the second floor behind the big arched window. 


Throngs of people like this at all hours, 


Private Traders in a Moscow Street, August 1931. 
We saw nothing like this in Leningrad. 
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and if in any 5, ma, he may be expelled from the P T 
the periodical “ istka”’ or “ cleansing”. ss Sage 
The enthusiasm, hard work and devotion of the Communists. = 
are the- main _ guarantee of the stability of the present regime in 
Russia. “And one must say that mingled with fear and envy 
there is a great deal of respect for the Communists in Russia.. They 
occupy a unique position akin in part to that of a religious order, in 
part to that of a political party, in part to that of the higher 
‘civil service in countries like England. This group through its o e 
various. ramifications controls the operation of both government 
and industry.. It gives its members an intensive training as respon- 
sible participants in government and administrators in industry. For b 
some years there has existed a division of responsibility in Russian 
industry ; each big plant being under the dual control of “ technical 
experts” and a “ Communist manager”. The inefficiency- of this 
plan has been recognized, and the drive is now toward the principle 
of a “single manager” who shall be a Communist. Hence the 
urgency of providing technical training for Party members. 


The Use of Printed Matter. 


Books, pamphlets and papers pour forth in a perfect stream 
in Russia- to-day. Most of the books are cheaply got up, and 
paper-bound. The newspapers are unattractive when judged by 
the standards of Indian, British or American papers. But they 
have a single ideology, and all reinforce each other in building — 
up a specific civic and economic attitude. 

One of the purchases I made in a State book-shop in Moscow 
was a copy of the “Five-Year Plan Calendar for 1931”. This 
is a wall-calendar with one five-day week to the page. On each - 
page is an effective cartoon in colours, with a title or slogan, such 
s “ Average Industrial Wages in the U.S.S.R., 1928-1933,” or 
“Development of Aviation in the Five-Year Plan”. Then follow 
the days of the month and the days of the week. For almost 
every day is given at least one annotation showing what reyolutionary 
anniversary falls on that day. Some days are anniversaries of 
two or three great historic events. I tabulated these references, 
and found that about ninety per cent of them are to events since 
1905, a few to events in the last century, and only a scattering 
one or two to all previous time! The American youngster thinks 
of real history. as beginning in or about 1776 or perhaps 
1492, But the Russian youngster will think of real history as 
begi ning. only the day before yesterday. The time perspective 
built into the young enforces the lesson that a world is being 
Ee of each sheet of the calendar i is some red-hot 
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If. one desires to read a sample or two of what passes as 
literature in the Russia of to-day, I may mention that I secured 
two Bolshevik novels in translation, huge amorphous things, with 
no hero except Revolution. They are “ Brusski. A Soviet Peasant 
Epic,” by F: Panferov, and ‘‘Cement,” by Feodor V. Gladkov. 
Both are published by Martin Laurence, Ltd., 26, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 1, and cost a shilling or two, with sixpence postage. 
These are not pleasant reading, but they show what sort of fiction 
circulates in Soviet Russia to-day. Another novel, “ Three Pairs 
of Silk Stockings,” by Panteleimon Romanof, published in English 
translation by Scribners in 1931, serves to show the breakdown 
of the morale of the members of the old intelligentsia. 


Religion in Soviet Russia. 


By decree of January 23, 1918, the Soviet Government disestab- 
lished the Orthodox Church and appropriated certain categories of 
its property. From the time of the revolution of March 1917 till 
May 1929 all religions might be freely professed in the Union. But 
in May 1929 several paragraphs of the constitution of the 
R.S.F.S.R. were altered by decree. The amendment of these 
sections raises atheism to the status of a State dogma by deleting 
from the Constitution the phrases hitherto granting all religions and 
atheism equal freedom, and by formally granting to atheists a 
monopoly of the right to teach their beliefs. Whereas formerly 
there was guaranteed complete freedom of religious and anti- 
religious practice and propaganda in the Republic, now there is 
supposed to be complete freedom of religious practice only, but 
of anti-religious practice and propaganda as well. Religion must 
be confined to the most formal and individualistic worship and 
ritual. No philanthropic enterprise may be conducted in the name 
of religious faith, or under religious auspices. No one may protest 
that these activities are of the essence of his religion. On the other 
hand, there is an official Inspectorate of anti-Religious Propaganda. 

The impulse to worship is still in the Russian heart, however, 
and the cult of Lenin is evidence that man must find that higher 
before whom to bow. If there is peace, one may hope for a gradual 
softening of the present hard materialism, and for more liberty of 
religion. Mr. W. H. Chamberlin, who seems to me one of the most 
competent observers of the Russian scene, believes that the Baptists 
or some other Non-Conformist group form the most likely nucleus for 
a new crystallization of the Christian religion in power in the 
Russia of the future. 


Marriage and Divorce. . 
In Leningrad most of our party visited an office for the registry 


of marriages and divorces, It was accommodated in three very 
Ao ao 
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plain rooms furnished with a conglomerate assortment of furniture. 
There would be a chair from a Louis XVI suite with a plain pine 
table, and near by a broken vase of Japanese pottery that must have 
been a priceless treasure in the old days but is now used to prop open 
the window. In the waiting room are exhibits of charts and other 
illustrations of the effects and causes of venereal diseases, proper and 
improper methods of attendance at childbirth, etc., etc. A number 
of books on kindred subjects were contained in glass-fronted cases 
which were locked. This all seemed a spectacular gesture, but too 
late to be of practical value. Nobody who got as far as the registrar’s 
office would pause to read these things. I think they mostly were to 
impress visitors like ourselves. Why were they behind locked doors, I 
wondered.. Of course persons contemplating matrimony might come 
singly in advance and consult this material. But did they? A prominent 
poster displayed the sign, ‘‘ Do not employ an untrained midwife”. 


Any couple wishing to have their marriage registered appear 
before the registrar, who in this case was a woman and apparently is 
generally so. A few simple questions are asked. Each applicant 
is required to swear that his prospective mate is fully informed of any 
previous marriages, registered or unregistered, of any children born, 
and of any communicable disease that may have been contracted by 
him or her. The questions include the establishment of legal age, 
which must be 18 or above for both men and women, and a question 
whether a medical examination of the other party to the contract is 
desired or not. The ratio of divorces to marriages is about one to 
four, so we were informed, for Russia as a whole, as compared with 
one to six for the United States of America. Very great discretionary 
power seems to be lodged in the official registrar in the matter of 
both marriage and divorce. Divorce may be obtained on the 
application of either party or of both. The legislation in regard to 
divorce is modelled after that of Sweden but goes a great deal 
beyond that of the Scandinavian country. One of the three mar- 
riages registered while our party was visiting the registry was that of 
a couple who registered the birth of their first-born child at the same 
time as their marriage. The whole thing was extremely matter-of-fact. 
From conversation with individuals I learned that the provision of a 
trousseau and the like is looked upon as simply silly. We were 
informed that the incidence of divorce has been declining considerably. 
There was a great rush for divorce apparently when the bars were 
first let down, but people have begun to realize that it is by no 
means a panacea for marital and other ills. 


A Few Points in Conclusion. 


Russia is now entering in its seventeenth year of revolution. 
The servility of waiters, sales-people and the like, which one cannot 
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but notice in most parts of the world, is gone for good. Rapid 
change is taking place. The Communists say that they have 
brought Russia “ into the period of Socialism,” but. revolution is 
thought of as a continuing process, not as an event in the past or 
even a finite series of events in the past. In 1930-31 there was a 
“sharpening of the class struggle,” with the attempt to liquidate the 
last remaining capitalistic elements, the private trader and the 
“kulak” or “rich peasant”. The word “ Bolshevic ” has come in 
the last few years into more common use as signifying the highest 
approval, as in the expressions, “Let our elections be Bolshevik 
elections.” ‘Get out all the voters.” War psychology is very 
pronounced. We hear of mobilizations on the industrial front, on 
the cultural front, and so on. “* Labour desertion ” consists in leaving 
a job, or looking for a better one. Under these circumstances no 
sharp line can be drawn between forced labour and voluntary. 

The world depression has had bad effects in Russia, forcing 
more export as long as there was any demand for goods abroad, and 
thereby involving the sacrifice of home consumption. The internal 
policy in 1930-31 swung definitely to the left, but this was not ac- 
companied by a parallel left swing in foreign policy. The explanation 
suggested by Professor S. N. Harper is that the class struggle is too 
severe, too taxing, to be carried on both at home and abroad simulta- 
neously. At the same time the stress on “‘interventionist’’ plots of 
foreign governments, of which I saw abundant evidence in Russia, is 
used to stir up defence psychology and to motivate the well-nigh 
incredible efforts involved in the first Five-Year Plan. 


A Select List of Books about Russia. 


I.. Popular Narratives and Surveys, in Cheap Editions— 
“A Scientist among the Soviets.” Julian Huxley. Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d. 
“ Life under the Soviets.” Philip Wicksteed. John Lane. 2s. 
“Making Bolsheviks.” S. N. Harper. _ University of 
Chicago Press. 6s. 
II. More Detailed Studies— 
“ Soviet Russia: A Living Record and a History.” W. H. 
Chamberlin. Little Brown, Boston or Duckworth, 
London. $5. 
“New Minds: New Men? The Emergence of the Soviet 
Citizen.” Thomas Woody. Macmillan. 1932. 
“ The Planned Economy of Soviet Russia.” W. H. Cham- 
berlin. World Peace Foundation, Boston. 1931. 
“ My Life.” L. Trotsky. Thornton Butterworth. 16s. 
“ History of the Russian Revolution.” (Vol. I.) L, Trot- 
sky. Gollancz, 18s, , ; 
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RELIGIOUS. EDUCATION AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
BY S. K. ROY, M.A., Ranchi. 


I 

QDE of the chief functions of the Church is to carry on unceasingly 

the work of religious education—building up the life in Christ of 
its members—but the basic part of this work is committed to schools 
by the Church. This is the foundation on which the Church has to 
build—hence its great importance. But in a Christian school religious 
education cannot be put into a separate compartment—the whole of 
education must be religious education. Of recent years this subject has 
come into great prominence in Christian Conferences and Councils, 
but perhaps the tendency has been to think of this as a compartment 
by itself and necessarily importance has been attached to the pedago- 
gic aspects of the subject and stress has been laid on the want of the 
proper equipment of teachers who impart religious instruction. We 
do not know how they manage in America to keep what may be 
called secular education and religious education in two water-tight com- 
partments, but in the India-to-be let us hope that the principle of religious 
education, in all schools that consider this to be an essential of edu- 
cation, will be safeguarded and that such schools will not be handi- 
capped by refusal of State-aid or recognition by all bodies concerned. 

If education be the development of personality—and this is a view 
in which all psychologists agree then, to a Christian, true education 
must be the development of Christian or Christlike personality. Edu- 
cation without religion is therefore a contradiction in terms. Unless 
education fosters the appreciation of aesthetic, intellectual and moral 
values, satisfies man’s aspiration after eternal reality and enables him 
to fashion his whole being into a coherent unity, it fails. To a sincere 
Christian, his religion above all is concerned with these things and can 
bring about this unity. Thus Christ and Christianity as regards time 
allowance and importance relating to curriculum must not have only 
a place in the school curriculum, but the supreme place. 

The failure of Education in Christian Schools is the failure 
of religious education and one aspect of the failure of the Church. 
This we have to acknowledge humbly and penitently. In India 
as elsewhere active Church membership is feeble among young people 
and men. We have further to acknowledge that the Church and 
Missionary work appeal to very few among them everywhere. Fur- 
ther the sordidness of a good few of those who do offer for such 
work, the indifference and in many cases the insincerity of those 
who outwardly profess our holy religion must give cause for deep 
questionings. We have to consider why is there this lapse between 
School and Church, why is there this drift away from Church and 
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Christ. If it were a matter of ignorance of the tenets of our religion 
—and who will question that a good deal of irreligion among the 
masses of our Christians is due to ignorance—the problem would 
be how to provide a large number of teachers and schools for impart- 
ing religious knowledge. But the problem is not that at all, for 
the evidence of the failure is possibly more marked among those 
who have had all the advantages of Christian school education. 

In stating what appears to be the chief causes of this failure, 
the writer of this article cannot but poignantly apply them to 
himself and must humbly include himself in all the categories. 

First, there has been the failure to distinguish between instruction 
and education. We have laid too great an emphasis on the former. 
Even now in providing courses for training in religious instruction 
stress is laid on the pedagogic aspects. Too many of us still 
assume, if not theoretically, at least, for all practical purposes 
that religious instruction is imparting information about God and 
that fitness for full Church membership is ability to repeat a cate- 
chism or a creed. Surely when it is laid down that children 
are to be brought to be confirmed by the Bishop when they are 
able to say the creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the ten Commandments 
and instructed in the Church catechism, it was not meant to lay 
stress on the mere repetition but rather on the proper instruction. 

Can we conceive of our Lord teaching a catechism or a creed 
to His disciples > Was not the creed rather a joyful outward 
expression of an inward urge and conviction that had taken posses- 
sion of their life and soul ? It is possible that we may take a some- 
what higher view of religious instruction. We may consider that a 
teacher, good in imparting religious instruction, is one who is either 
born to it or has acquired the knack of getting things across, one 
who has the ability to impress ideas. But this is the pedagogic view 
of religious education. Pedagogic principles are sound and 
important and may be very valuable with regard to religious edu- 
cation, but they cannot go the whole way. Learning by eliciting 
rather than imparting, observation and experiment and such like 
pedagogic methods aré helpless, when religious education has to be 
built on the foundation of an experience of God, who is outside the 
range of observation and experiment in the same way as the world or 
nature. It is possible to conceive of a man having such a knowledge 
about God and theology and yet so lacking in fruitful religious 
education as to bear out the position given in the extreme statement 
that “ he was born a child of God; he died a Professor of Divinity.” 

The second cause of the failure of religious education is faulty 
presentation due to lack of appreciation of those elementary principles 
of child or adolescent psychology which are applicable to the 
development of personality—as for example to teach Old Testament 
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Stories in historical sequence at an age when there is no sense of 
historical development. A more positive treatment of this aspect of 
the question will be made when we come to deal with the methods of 
religious education. 

But Christian teaching has been, above all, discredited by the 
witness to the -Christian religion by its teachers. The failure in the 
Christian life of its teachers comes with a shock to many young 
minds. They have at first a sub-conscious and then a conscious 
opposition or a cynical indifference to it. For this reason, one might 
almost say—‘‘ Give me the right sort of teacher, I don’t mind what 
he teaches.” The child learning a lesson in religious knowledge is 
influenced and therefore educated not only by what it is deliberately 
taught, but by its feelings towards its teacher, its interest in the 
subject taught, its like or dislike of school, the attitude of its companions 
and other teachers in the school, by the cheerfulness of its surround- 
ings and its harmony with them. We can all speak from our 
experience and say that certain impressions, good and bad, that 
we received in childhood have been indelible. The child chooses 
what attracts it and attaches itself with all enthusiasm to persons 
without reckoning the cost. It is long after that, that it adopts 
policies and principles. Our utterances may be strictly correct 
within the class room or the school compound, our behaviour may 
be quite proper when seen by others, but if we are unloving 
and therefore unloved, we can have no influence in building up 
character or personality. This is meant when we say “ Example 
is better than precept ”, but modern psychology says that personality 
is even more penetrating than precept or example. 

While we have emphasized here the supreme importance of 
personality, of the right kind of teacher and of the vital necessity 
of building on the foundation of a real relationship with God, we 
must not be taken to hold that the content and the method of religious 
education are of little importance. In fact, if we gave little impor- 
tance to these we should be moving in a vicious circle. Anything 
that would help to make these personalities to the least extent from 
among whom our teachers would come, would be of the highest 
importance. We shall therefore proceed to consider what the content 
of religious education might be. From what we have already said 
it is evident that we attach little importance to catechisms and creeds, 
that is, to dogmatic teaching during the early school years, the most 
formative period of the pupil’s life. Those who control Church 
organization may regard it as impossible to formulate the fundamen- 
tals of our religion, a minimum and simple theology, in such a way 
that would appeal to and be acceptable by all Christian Education- 
ists, but we dare say that many who read this article are familiar 
with publications, say of the World Student Christian Federation, 
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written by Anglo-Catholics and Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists 
and Quakers, which convey messages, that boiled down, have an 
identical content and that appeal strongly to all, even when the 
subjects on which they are writing are widely different. They deal 
with the simple facts of our Christian faith in God and Jesus Christ 
and the development of Christian character and personality by means 
of worship, service and sacrifice. They all agree in these funda- 
mentals. If that be so, why should it not be possible to have these 
fundamentals only taught to children and young persons in early 
adolescence, excluding all dogmatic teaching. The early Christian 
Church was united in the acceptance of the fact of Christ and in its 
expression of that life in daily conduct. Formulated dogmas, fixed 
forms of worship, elaborate organization may be necessary but they 
came later as their necessity was felt. Similarly why should we 
not be satisfied to give to our children and early adolescents what the 
early Church was quite satisfied with. The Christian teacher in a 
Christian school is primarily concerned with helping his pupils to 
become good Christians rather than to make them good Anglicans or 
good Lutherans. 


It is perhaps necessary to state more fully and clearly what the 
aim of religious education is, than we have hitherto done. We have 
said that the purpose is the development of Christian or Christlike 
personality. As Christians we believe not only that Christ is like 
God but that the most that we know of God is that He is like Christ. 
The injunction of our Master therefore, “ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect, acquires true meaning for us and it 
claims indisputably to be the ultimate aim of religious education or of 
education itself in its true sense. No Christian school can count 
itself as fulfilling the purpose of education if it does not set the feet 
of its pupils on this road. This beginning, therefore, as we have 
already said, must be with an experience of God and the Christian 
teacher’s primary aim ought to be to endeavour to get this experience 
for his pupil. He will then have a foundation on which he can build. 
Then and then only we may have the next step—ihe surrender of the 
will to God—which, in the case of the young, it should be the object 
of the Christian teacher to make as real for his pupil as possible. In 
the case of the young this surrender is bound to be a continuous process 
rather than a single act. From this surrender of the will to God, it 
is possible to build up the Christlike personality, when the person 
relates all his activities and interest to one Supreme Centre that is 
God. We have then that growth of life in God, the fulness of 


which is our ultimate aim. 
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II 


We have stated above that the foundation of religious education 
is an experience of God, on which by the continuous laying of brick 
upon brick of the surrender of the will to God, the whole scheme of the 
relation of all activities and interest to the Supreme Centre is worked 
out, emerging finally in that fulness of the structure of life, in God 
which is the ultimate aim. The problem now to consider is how to 
achieve the primary as well as ultimate aims. We have said that 
the personality of the teacher is the most important but that advantage 
must be taken of all the results of modern psychology and of the 
methods of pedagogy based on the same. If instruction, uses of 
worship and service are to be the handmaids to the personality or the 
“witness” of the teacher, then both psychology and pedagogy must 
come to their aid, if that aid could be of any value. 

Modern psychologists, whether secular or religious, are agreed 
that education is really fostering the development of personality. 
This self or personality, they say, grows as it organizes its experiences 
to a stable centre of interest, to which all the activities that attract us 
are related and which links them together in an integrated whole. 
This centre of interest may be riches, worldly honour, politics, any 
thing. The strong personality is the one who subordinates every other 
thing as means to a single end, or the one who has a fixed idea and 
goes straight to it. The strong personality has a definite relationship, 
however unconscious, to things and persons—in fact to life as a whole. 
The aim of our religious education will be fulfilled if we could get 
our pupils to organize all its experience to God as the supreme centre 
of interest. His personal religion will be strong if he can be got to 
subordinate all his interests to God. His relationship to things and 
persons—in fact to life—would be definitely religious. He will bea 
strong personality in the religious sense, if God is his “‘fixed idea”, 
to which he is walking straight. 

Thus the religious life for the pupil must begin with an experi- 
ence of God. All religious instruction, all religious syllabi and 
curricula, however cleverly devised, all the content of religious 
education, however extensive or intensive, will come to nothing, if the 
pupil has not been enabled to start with this experience. Until then 
it is all digging foundations and beating it down with concrete, if you 
like, but the building has not begun. But how can this experience be 
given by a teacher who has not had it himself? How can one convey 
to a child the nearness of God, if he is himself far from him ? Here 
comes again the supreme importance of the teacher. This experience 
a child or a man may have when he has heard the voice of God 
speaking to him in unmistakeable language or has had a vision of 
Him in the wonders of nature or of the heavens, in the arts or in 
literature, in the service of suffering humanity or in meditation and 
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worship. This step having been taken, the next is to relate all 
activities and feelings of the pupil to the only stable centre of interest 
possible to a good Christian, namely, to God in Jesus Christ. The life 
of a Christian must be a God-centred life. Divided loyalties are the 
bane of personality, even in the secular sense, and it is not less so in 
the matter of faith and character. A man cannot be a Christian for 
part of the day norin one place only and not in another. The 
Christian business man must be a Christian in his business house as 
well as in his home—on Sundays as well as on week days. ‘Thus 
the person, young or old, who has had an experience of God has to 
be led on-to such a faith in him, that he discovers His real nature 
and adopts the right attitude to all things, human or otherwise, in 
society or in individuals around him. In psychological terminology, 
this is the relating of all his activities and feelings to a stable centre of 
interest; in religious terminology, it is or should be called “ faith”. 
A pupil who has been brought to the point of such a “ faith” in God 
regards all wealth as means to fuller life in God, all truth as the 
knowledge of God, all activities as adventure for God, all mankind 
as the children of God. Can there be any doubt that if we have 
brought our pupils to this stage the surrender of the will to God or 
the consecration of life to the service of God becomes an inevitable 
and a logical conclusion. This stage in the religious life or in 
religious education would come naturally or even imperceptibly, not 
necessarily by a cataclysmic process called conversion. Growth of 
life in God would then be fuller and fuller as the days and years pass. 
A bare outline of the necessary psychological processes having 

been given, the crucial question for the teacher is what methods he 
could adopt to bring into activity and aid the psychological processes. 
It is not intended here to go through the whole question of child psych- 
ology or of early adolescent and later adolescent psychology or to de- 
scribe how to take advantage of the natural play of mental faculties 
and processes at the different stages. Rather let us consider for a mo- 
ment what methods our Lord employed in the “religious education” 
of his followers and specially of his select class—the twelve disciples. 
We find that he is concerned always with persons and with their 
growth into freedom and fellowship. He enables them to understand 
all reality including the reality of God by relating to it all the daily 
activities of heart and mind and will and with arousing in them a 
motive strong enough to unify and transform their whole selves. Our 
Lord never deals with men in the mass, with averages, types and so 
on, but with each individual according to his particular need. With 
one it is a wrong idea of God’s character that has to be corrected, 
with another a mistaken understanding of a ritual obseryance, with 
another the habit of dilettantism, with another pride of wealth, with 
another impulsiveness and lack of stamina and so on. He builds on 
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what each possesses of a positive ideal and helps him to discover further 
consequences involved in it—so that he may be enabled to repair his 
own fault and be helped to grow. Loving his disciples and believing 
in them, he shares with them as they can each best receive it. Yet 
he never forces assent, never imposes his teaching dogmatically—rather 
he gets his pupils to discover the truth of his lessons for themselves. 
Giving the utmost freedom there yet appears certain conditions. First, 
the freedom has to be exercised in fellowship; second, a high aim is 
absolutely necessary, and lastly, a motive has to be provided, powerful 
enough, to affect the whole life of his pupils. In a world and among 
a people that kept the sacred and the profane in two water-tight 
compartments, he sought to bring religion into intimate association 
with the daily occupations of men and women—teaching them by 
poems and parables relating to their natural, homely and familiar 
surroundings—rather than by catechisms, precepts and prohibitions. 
Thus only in the light of what they themselves were in their surround- 
ings and what they were becoming they were led on to form a true 
concept of God—to the discovery of God in himself. Thus God 
became to them the object not only of contemplation and worship, but 
of personal relationship, love and devotion. The love of person for 
Person, of man for Man, became the supreme object of religion. 
Thus reverence and aspiration became a passion for communion 
with the Loved One. Rites and ceremonies, congregational worship 
and churches became a matter of fellowship with others who were 
like-minded and with God like Whom we strove to be. Christ 
taught His disciples that we grow in God and like God, not by self- 
discipline so much as by the physio-psychological principle that we 
become like whai we love. Thus and thus only we can say—‘‘I live ; 
yet not I, Christ liveth in me.” We have again come by a different 
route to the influence of the teacher in moulding the life of his pupil. 

Let us consider in greater detail the methods of our Lord. We 
see four stages or phases in the process of teaching (religious educa- 
tion) that our Lord adopted. 

l. The first phase is before he actually chose his disciples—His 
Galilean public ministry. At this stage He tried to bring men to an 
experience of God in common things. He revealed God by what 
He intended and made possible. He aroused a desire for the better— 
He kindled a passion for God—He made himself their Hero and 
thus won those who were ready to follow Him. From among these 
He chose his disciples. In the namby-pamby religious education 
that we give to little children, Christian or non-Christian, in our first 
approach to the latter, how lamentably we fail to arouse a desire 
even to imitate Jesus as their Hero, if not anything higher. Can we 
not make for our pupils Jesus a real and live Hero to follow and 
imitate more than he does the captain of his First Football Eleven ? 
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2. In the second stage, after choosing His disciples, He makes 
Himself a centre of all their interests and activities. He does not 
dictate or indoctrinate, but He makes them increasingly aware of 
Himself. They now discover that their Hero is worth following. As 
a Hero He leads them, but they have now discovered that their Hero 
can be their King. They are ready now to die to make Him their King 
(in the earthly sense) but they are thinking of profit and position and 
honour for themselves or at the best of freedom for their country. In 
the religious instruction that we give to our pupils are they led to the 
position of being ready to die for Him even from such motives for 
which thousands are ready to die for their country? Do we. teach 
them that Christ can dominate their national and social life as a King ? 


3. In the third stage, He leads them to an acknowledgment of 
Himself as the Christ, son of the Living God. It is still not fully realized 
what the confession means and the actual confession is of the most im- 
pulsive in the whole Class, though we have no reason to suppose that 
the whole Class does not accept it. But the old prejudices continue, 
the new discovery that their Hero, their would-be King is like God, 
only whets their hopes for the ends they have in mind. They think 
that their teacher is faint-hearted and does not fully realize His own 
powers. They would urge Him on to better things to His full 
heritage. They have still a lesson to learn. 


4, That lesson is taught in the last stage by way of the Cross— 
the lesson that not only Christ is like God but that God is like Him 
—and that that is the most that we can and may know of God. The 
heroism and the desire to die have all vanished, but with the death of 
their Hero, they must have suffered acutely, with the result that they 
die to their old selves and with the risen life of their Lord, they also 
rise to consciousness of new powers and a new readiness to die but 
for a higher and nobler cause. Is it possible to give any complete 
religious education, except by the way of the Cross, both for the 
teacher and his pupil, that is, by service and sacrifice? 


We are of opinion that these four stages clearly show the way 
to the procedure we should adopt in religious education in Christian 
schools. They are psychologically sound as they utilize the mental 
faculties and processes on which most emphasis may be given at the 
four successive phases of mental and physical growth. But the 
development of the idea how these four stages may be made to 
correspond to the religious education for the young would require an 
exposition that is not possible to give in the limited space in a journal. 

N.B.—The above article does not profess to be original at all. Its matter is 
largely taken from the Report on Religious Education of the Jerusalem Council, 
Miss Dorothy Wilson’s book on ‘‘ Child Psychology and Religious Education”’, 
and Anon Raven’s book, ‘‘ Christ and Modern Education,” to the last of which the 
writer is deeply indebted and from which many quotations have been made. 
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THE LADY MUBARIKA 
(A Play in One Act) 
BY MRS. P, D. DEVANANDAM, B.A. (HONS.) 


Scene I. 

(It is the Kabul valley, range upon range of mountains, their heights lost in the 
mists of clouds form the natural fortress of the battle-field of Baber, the King 
of Kabul, as yet on the outskirts of his victorious march through India. The 
first flush of dawn faintly tinges the East. Baber himself stands outside his 
tent—a tall wiry man, yet barely six and twenty. The weight of later years are 
not on him now. A visionary, who does not make his visions his master, his 
eyes have the keenness of a hawk. There is a slight stoop, not of the shoulders, 
but from the neck to the head. A breeze of the morning moves and the 
silken pennon of Kabul flutters on his tent. For a while the future Emperor of 
India stands filling himself with the beauty of the dawn and of the hills. As 
the first twitter of the birds fills the air he wakes to the life around him. Slowly 
his eyes come to rest on the stone fortress at the crest of the peak to his right. 
An unconscious frown passes into his face. There is unmistakable courage in his 
face, but also a look of bafflement. The peak towers above the encampment of 
his two thousand in their straggling tents. The fortress stands as impreg- 
nable as it did two months ago when he first laid the siege to it. The King 
turns quickly and calls into his tent.) 

Baber.—Ali! Bring me my goblet of shiraz. 

(Enter Ali. The King takes the gold cup from the boy's hand and sips his wine. 
Approaching footsteps are heard. The password is given to the sentry and 
Kasim, the Vazir, comes in. He is well past his prime, his temples and beard 
have gone grey. He salutes his master respectfully and yet sternly—there is a 
distinct disapproval of Baber’s morning ablutions in his manner. The King 
quaffs the wine abruptly and handing the cup to the bearer, turns to Kasim.) 


Baber.—How does Yusuf Khan ? 

Kasim.—The physician is with him now. 

Baber.— What says he > 

Kasim.— Yusuf Khan, the great general, hath but a few hours to 
live. i 

Baber.—(His face is downcast. He dare not look either at Kasim 
or at those unapproachable peaks. He paces before his tent 
with slow thoughtful strides. He would like to have called for 
another cup of shiraz, but restrains with half a glance at 
Kasim.) 

Kasim.—(His face in a frown, as though it hurt him to talk) Sire! 
when Yusuf Khan dies half the encampmnnt would desert us. 

Baber.—(with fire) They would not desert their King ! 

Kasim.—They would desert the snow-filled valleys in yet a few 
more days. Already the cold, raw wind pierce to the bones. 
Our men lie feeble, thirsty and hungry—dying in their tattered 
tents. Sire! we might as well pit our forces against the immo- 
vable mountains themselves as against the fortress of Yusufzais. 
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Baber.—I have been defeated many a time, Kasim, but never have 
I given up a fight. 

Kasim.—From the day when as a boy of twelve, playing leapfrog 
with your playmates on the tops of Andijan, Sire, you heard the 
death of your father, I have been with you. Even you must own 
I have never so far counselled a retreat. Now, my Lord, you 
are fighting against overwhelming odds, do not sacrifice the 
gallants of our country for a mere personal pride. Even the 
meanest of your foes cannot call you a coward. But look at 
that mountain stronghold., Nothing but goats could clamber 
those steep precipices. Sire, we were a two thousand and five 
hundred strong when we left Kabul—how many are we now ? 
Our men feed the vultures of the valley and Yusuf Khan now 
lies dying—a sacrifice to the mountains, it would seem. Sire, 
there is an old Chagatai tale of how Timur the Lame wander- 
ed a month in these mountain valleys, the snow having 
covered every path of retreat. 

Baber.—Old women’s tales. My reverend grandmother, may Allah 
bless her soul, used to croon some such song. 

Kasim.— Abdul says there is hardly enough dough to serve round the 
camp for ten more days. 

Baber.—(thoughtfully) Ten more days. Yusuf Khan lies dying. 
We may be the besieged instead of the besiegers. (He gazes 
on the sharp precipices.) (Suddenly) But ten days may win 
the fight for me. Yusuf Khan may die but I cannot leave 
these valleys without at least one more trial. My men will 
still follow far my bugle cry ! 

Kasim.—(Shakes his head) Ask them. 

(Baber enters the tent and comes out a few moments later in the clothes of an 
ordinary, his face almost muffled by his turban.) 

Baber.—Kasim, I am going to ask my men if I should lift the 
siege. 

Scene IL 


(Rows of tattered tents offering but little shelter to the piercing wind of the 
mountains. It is well past the morning hours and yet it is chilly. In the centre 
is a huge fire and some dozen men sit around it warming their hands and feet. 
One of them is trying to make wheat roties. He takes the dough from a pot 
beside him, makes it into a ball and swiftly he flattens it into a thick round 
shape and throws it on the embers that he has prepared, turning it and turn- 
ing it again until it is brown. This he takes and throws into another pot 
beside him. Another soldier sits roasting a few pigeons that he has caught 
in the morning. A few sit munching dry wheat bread, similar to the ones that 
their comrade is making. All of them are ill-clad. Their faces are pinched. 
Some of them look ill and flushed. The severe winter of the frontier is telling 
not only on their physique but also on their morale. Discontent is in the air. 
Baber sits, muffied, listening to their chatter.) 


First Soldier—(To the man at the fire) Pass me another roti, brother. 
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Second Soldier.—Yah Allah! You have had your ration of one 
and a half. Abdul says this dough should last us three meals. 

Third Soldier.—Abdul, Abdul. 

Baber.—And yet, it is not Abdul’s fault, friend, that there is no flour. 

First Soldier—(with a distinct growl) No flour! Yea, that is the 
grandmother’s tale told us. And yet for their own board 
the King and his men find mountain partridges, sheep and 
shiraz. Not to mention musk melons. 

Baber.—That is easily remedied, friend. The King likes a shot it 
seems and if I mistake not our friend over there has a line of 
pigeons. 

Second Soldier—Oh indeed ! And yet it was only yesterday that 
Abdul laid the mandate that none should shoot, as the games 
are getting scarce for the King. Where were you not to have 
heard it ? 

Fourth Soldier.—(He sits a little apart from the rest and so catches 
sight of Hussain who passes between the tents) Hi! Hussain, 
what news ? 

(There is a sudden animation in the group. Hussain is the attendant boy 
of the general Yusuf Khan.) 

Hussain. —(A young boy, not yet out of his teens. But he is tall and 
slightly built. His face is overcast) My master improves not. 
Another Soldier.—It is said that the King himself was beside the 

general two hours last night. 

Hussain. — Yea, the King did it. He was there when the physician 
bled him. This morning, at dawn Kasim and the physician 
were there. 

Second Soldier.—Oh ! all did not seem quite so brotherly between 
the old Vazir Kasim and his generalship. 

Third Soldier.— You are ever hasty and long-tongued, friend. 

Baber.—Appearances belie the truth sometimes. 

The Breadmaker.— Yea, yea. As the bread will be burnt ofttimes 
without the dough being cooked. 

Baber.—(a guffaw.) 

First Soldier.—(to’ Hussain) Do not the wounds show signs of 
healing? 

Hussain.—The physician says the raw wind doth not let the flesh to 
close up. The stone-cut on his arm is the deepest. I am 
afraid it is festering. The mountaineer’s lance that went through 
his rib seems to have done comparatively little harm. And 
Yusuf who could have thought that his mighty frame would 
shrink to the leanness of mine. Every breath of wind makes 
him shudder like a mere girl. 

Baber.— What doth the physician say? 

Hussain.—Naught. 
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Fifth Soldier.—Yusuf Khan! All Kabul once dreaded his name. 
He is the best General we have. 

Baber.— Yea. The King cannot afford to lose him. 

First Soldier.—(thoughifully) Kasim is good. He is a good Muslim 
and curbs the King’s cups of shiraz and yet I am for Yusuf, 
Yusuf is the leader. 

Second Soldier.—As for me, I think Kasim is crafty. Without 
Yusuf we are lost. 

Fourth Soldier—-Think you the King will make another raid ? Was 
anything spoke of among the councillors? 

Hussain.—It is thought that Kasim generally discourages the King. 
He is shrewd. He knows that we followed Yusuf and not 
Kasim to these valleys. Besides, the generals are wary. They 
little like to hazard another climb on these steep precipices to 
meet a similar fate as my poor master, perhaps. 

Third Soldier.—I think Baber will try at least one more climb before 
he leaves the valley. 

Baber.—Dost think he would leave? Remember Baber loves obstacles 
—to fight them. 

Fifth Soldier.—Yes, brother. And yet I think if the King does not 
leave the men will desert him. 

Second Soldier.—Of that not a doubt. We have wasted and 
pined here two whole months to little purpose. We may be 
the besieged instead of the besiegers. Our mountain friends 
seem little to languish for food. Every day we see herds of 
sheep and cattle graze on the mountain sides and at even they 
seem to vanish. So wily are the ways of the Yusufzais. It 
was only the day before yesterday that any of the sheep 
strayed so low as to be hit. And when we did bring him 
down, all the meat was for the King and the nobles, forsooth, 
while the bones were rationed out to us! Allah forbid that 
Abdul ever meet me alone in the mountain valleys. 

Baber.—This may be sedition, friend ! 

Second Soldier.—May be! But Abdul may well look to his skin. 

Fourth Soldier.—Any talk, any discussion must perforce turn to a 
tale of meat for our friend. 

Second Soldier.—So would it to you, brother, if your inside grumbled 
perpetually like mine. 

Hussain.— Well, let me leave. My master waits his sherbet. The 
only drink he cares to take. (He leaves.) 

Fifth Soldier.—Sherbet for Yusuf, Shiraz for Baber ! 

Another Soldier—(He has been silent all this while.) My grand- 
father who crossed these heights with Timur the Lame has 
oftentimes told us when we were youths, that the winter set in 
when Timur once camped in a valley like this. The white 
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snow so blocked up the paths that they wandered in these 
regions for nearly a month with naught to eat. Then at last an 
old man, a mountaineer, met them and guided them through 
strange and unknown ways beyond the mountains. Baber will 
have to look sharp; already the heights are whitening with the 
snow. 

First Soldier.—Could not the King treat with the Yusufzais > 

Third Soldier.—It's only when you win that you have the right to 
treat. So far they or the mountains have been against us. 

Fourth Soldie.—How many do you think the Yusufzais would 
number ? 

Second Soldier.—Surely not two thousand like us. 

Fifth Soldier.—I am afraid (he looks cautiousiy at his listeners) we 
will not rally two thousand much longer. 


(There is a pause. Evidently that man has given words to the unexpressed in- 
clination in the camp.) 


Third Soldier.—Baber himself, one would think, is at the end of his 
tether. He never quaffed so many cups of wine before. 

Second Soldier.—A man’s ambition must have a stay. One cannot 
conquer the whole world. Give me Kabul and the grapes and 
cherries of Kabul any day. 

All the soldiers. —(their faces in animation) Kabul ! Kabul !! 

Baber.—The King, I am sure, hath a plan of his own. Dost think 
he knows how Abdul rations out even the mountain pigeons to 
us friends. I am sure Baber is not so voracious. If I mistake 
not I think the King chaffs under this prolonged do-nothing 
as much as we do. He was never so unamenable that he did 
not listen to his councillors. He may be loath to leave the 
fortress unvanquished. Yet I think he would not wish that his 
men should perish. 

Scene III. 


(Inside the King’s tent. It is littered with arms. Beside a divan there are 
low tables with the King’s evening repast spread on them, On one is a map of 
the hill fortress and of the valleys around. The King is supping while an old 
man stands beside him. He points to the map of the fortress while he speaks, 
In spite of the cold his garments are flimsy and torn. There is a red turban on 
his head. His eyes are sunk with age. But his frame, though gaunt, is well 
knit. He stands upright. The veins are knotted on his calfs and forearms.) 


Old Man.—Yea, Lord, it’s a path unknown to strangers. Only we 
of the Yusufzais are aware of it. In days long last it is said, 
a chieftain of our race cut this path and thus his men and he 
escaped leaving an empty fortress to the foe. We go up this 
way (he points on the map). It is steep and narrow and only 
the goats that graze on our hillside dare attempt it. And yet, 
if you, Sire, have confidence in an old man I shall guide your 
steps safe. Since I numbered six I have ranged the mountain 
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sides with the flock of my father. Every stone knows me and 
I know it; not one of them will fail me. The way of it is 
long and hazardous and yet we will not fall. Then, Sire, 
almost half way up the hill we come to a cave. Men have 
Jong since ceased to remember it. Through that cave that ancient 
chieftain cut his path. It is said that in a secret chamber of 
the fortress the chieftains of Yusufzais keep hidden a map of 
this path. When we enter the cave, its immensity would come 
as a shock to your majesty: for from without one would not 
imagine that it had standing space for two. The man who 
first led me into it, my grandfather, had a tale that before the 
sword of the divine Allah came to these valleys the secret 
mysteries to a pagan idol were performed within its dimness. 
From within its gloom a subterranean passage leads into the 
very heart of the fortress above. If my Jord would trust his 
life into the hands of this insignificant one, he and his men can | 
capture the town before dawn and yet lose naught. 

(Baber has long since forgotten his meat and drink. He is leaning forward on 
the couch, drinking in eagerly every word that the old man utters. His 
eyes have lost their keenness a little. The dreams in them are more apparent. 
His blood has caught the romance of it all. He is the visionary and not the 
leader of men.) 

Baber.—(almost in a’ whisper) We will go now, at once. I must 
see it all. 

(Ali, the boy,interrupts) Nay, nay, Sire, you cannot go thus and alone 
at night, trusting in an old man you do not know, have never seen. 

Baber.—(starts and pauses for a while) I will go and alone, but 
you can come if you like. 

Ali.—My Lord ! let me at least inform Kasim. 

Baber.—Nay, none shall be informed. Least of all Kasim, the 
Most Proper. I shall take the fortress and alone if need 
be. Kasim has yet to live and learn. 

Scene IV. 

(A big tent in the heart of Baber’s encampment. Around the walls of the tent 
stand his men. They are trying hard to recapture something of the court 
magnificence of Kabul. But evidently their clothes have seen much wear. 
Even the tent is weather-beaten. A rich carpet leads to the dais, where 
Baber, in his regalia, is seated. Around him stand the nobles and commanders. 
On the right, close to Baber, stands Kasim. He is in the white and gold dress 
of the Vazir. There are two men before the divan, on the carpet, close to ~ 
the King. Even in that company of warriors, their bearing is distinctly 
heroic. They are taller in height and broader in the shoulder than many of the 
men assembled there. They hold themselves very erect. There is fierceness 
in their eyes; an indescribable air of the free mountains and their strength is 
about them. When they speak their voices are crisp, proud and curt. 
Their rendering is free of the polished, courtly phrases of the nobles of Kabul. 
And yet their bearing is not without dignity and commands respect. There is 
pride in every lineament of their faces—they are the ambassadors of the free- 
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born race of Yusufzais of the impenetrable fortress on the peak of the 
mountain.) 

The Ambassadors:.—My Lord! hear the answer of our chieftain. 
“The race of Yusufzais have never and shall never be the 
slaves of even the mighty King of Kabul. Our fortress has 
stood impregnable in the ages past and so shall stand to the 
end. The race of Yusufzais know only one master—their 
honour. If the King of Kabul would pit his forces against us 
we are prepared to fight him man to man.” But bids our master 
say that he hath no daughter to give Baber of Kabul. 

(The court starts and murmurs run down the length of the tent. Many a spear 
poised hand trembles significantly. Kasim scowls.) 

Baber.—(frowns) Proud hillsmen, who know not when fate plays 
into their own hands. Go, ask your chieftain if he remembers a 
certain mendicant, a boy and an old man who entertained him 
with pantomime shows yesternight, while he supped with his men. 
Ask him if he recollects the goblet of wine sent to the wandering 
minstrel who played the lute and sang Persian love songs. Go, 
ask thy princess, the Cupola of Chastity, if she remembers send- 
ing meat and drink to the singer from her own dish. And tell 
thy master that where the goats graze Baber dares follow. 
And tell him besides that the King of Kabul knows a certain 
mystic shrine of times past on the sides of the hill. If more be 
needed—but it would not—seek a niche in the wall of the fortress 
and find the dainties sent by a lady to a singer of Persian love 
odes wrapped in the silken kerchief of Baber of Kabul. 


Scene V. 

(The audience room in the stone fortress of the mountain. The walls are lined 
with arms, shields and trophies of the hill chieftains. Over the stone walls 
silk tapestries are hung—but there is little of magnificence in them. At the end 
of the room, over a raised platform is a rude throne—gold-plated. Over this 
seat is a canopy of red silk. On the throne is the chief of the Yusufzais. He 
is fair, tall and stalwart in spite of his grey hair. He is dressed completely in 
white, with a gold sceptre in his hand. His features and eyes are hawk-like 
in their keenness. Close to him on his left stand two young men. They are 
completely attired for war. In fact all the nobles in the hall are ready to give 
battle. One of the young men is the chieftain’s son and resembles him 
closely. To the right of the chieftain is his old Vazir with long white locks 
and long grey beard. Close tohim stand the two men who were the Ambas- 
sadors at Baber’s court.) 


Vazir.—This means, Sire, that we are betrayed and undone. 

Chief.—Undone. It’s a word not heard in this hall these many ages. 
How many do you think the Kabul warriors would number ? 

Ambassador.—Easily two thousand strong. 

Vazir.—Once our mountain path is gained we must perish, Sire. 
Evidently Baber would not let us retreat, his men would guard 
the cave and the pass, 
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Chief.—But I have plighted my word to Ali-kul. I cannot give my 
daughter to Baber. 

Vazir.—My Lord! it means your daughter or the whole race of 
Yusufzais. 

The Prince.—Sire, never so far have the warlike races of Yusufzais 
been reduced to the extremity of being saved at the expense of 
their women folk. I, for one, would give the last drop of my 
blood before the Lady Mubarika shall make such a sacrifice. 

A Noble.—The honour of our ladies has been the proud privilege of 
our race. In times past they have not flinched from the sword 
or the fire when foes threatened the little fortress. And, Sire, 
we, the youth of Yusufzais, have not become so craven that we 
should seek to barter our princess to a foe. 

The Prince.—Sire, give us one chance, let us fight man to man. 

Vazir.— You won’t have a chance to wield your lance, my prince, 
Baber and his men will pour through the subterranean passage, 
capture the citadel while at the same time part of his force will 
cut off our retreat. As I say it’s the Princess or the whole race. 
One woman against a thousand and more men, women and 
children. I demand, Sire, that the Princess herself make the 

> choice. 

Chief.—The Princess does not appear in public. 

The Ambassador.—Sire, we have but a few hours more for our 
deliberations. Baber seeks his answer before sundown. 

Second Noble.—Awnd yet it’s a strange demand to make of the 
Princess. 

Vazir.—Time flies. The Princess comes of a long line of warriors. 
She is brave, we know. She will not flinch the question. 
Besides we are a free-born race. The Lady Mubarika has 
naught to fear and naught to blush for here. 

The Chief.—(after a pause) It seems the best. We know her 
affection for Ali-kul. The request would be cruel—and so we 
must bide by her decision. (To the prince) go, call your sister. 

(He leaves.) 

A Page.—Sire, the chief of your herdsmen asks an interview. 

The Chief.—Send for him. 


(Enter a mountaineer. Simple in his garments than the other nobles. He is 
not used to the court. He makes a salute to the Chief. But before he speaks 
the page draws the tapestry to the left of the room. ‘‘ The Princess of the 
Yusufzais. The Lady Mubarika’’ he announces, makes a deep bow and 
stands aside for herto pass. Some ladies have accompanied her, but they do 
not enter the hall. The Princess comes forward with her brother. Sheis 
simply clad in long loose robes of white that trail around her. She wears but 
athin veil. Evidently she is in her home attire and has not found it necessary 
to change. The page lets the tapestry down and the rest of the ladies are 
behind it. As the Lady Mubarika comes forward the whole court bows low, 
As she comes into the light and stands beside her father on his left, the 
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Prince immediately behind her, we notice that she is tall and slim. Through 
the thin veil her sharp aquiline features can be distinctly perceived. She wears 
ber hair long and loose behind her, there are ropes of pearls intertwined among 
the dark tendrils. She stands proud and erect.) 


The Chief.—(As he looks into his daughter’s face a look of pain 
passes into his own. She is the dearest possession he has.) 
It is strange indeed that the warriors and councillors of the 
Yusufzais should seek your deliberation, little one. 

The Princess.—(There is a smile on her face.) It is a strange privi- 
lege for me, father. 

The Chief.—(to the herdsman) You are in a hurry. 

Herdsman.—Sire, the men of Kabul are at the mouth of the cave, 
guarding the path. They demand that thirty of your sheep be 
sent down to feed them, or they refuse to let the goats and the 
cattle pass. 


(Angry scowls are seen on the faces of the nobles. A murmur runs down the 
length of the hall.) 


The Ambassador.—And yet the King plighted his word that naught 
shall be molested till sundown. 

Herdsman.—I think that they came not by the King’s command. 
The men look fierce with greed and hunger. Now that they 
know the secret of the path, it seems doubtful if even Baber 
can restrain them from plunder and murder. — Sire, I think it 
best to give them at least some sheep and bring the rest of. our 
cattle safe into the fold. 

The Vazir.—Hungry men are always wolfs of prey. Sire, ask your 
herdsmen to give them ten sheep and bring the rest in. 

Herdsman.—Ten would not appease them. 

The Chief.—Then give them fifteen, twenty or thirty and bring the 
rest home. And do not let the cattle out to graze to-morrow 
morning unless you have commands from me otherwise. 

(The herdsman bows and goes out.) 

Vazir.—To-day at the mouth of the cave, to-morrow at the gates of 
the citadel. Time presses, my Lord. 

The Chief.—(to the Princess) You have heard the ultimatum given 
by Baber. He wants you in marriage. He has learnt, some- 
how, the secret path to our fortress. This means either sure 
defeat or peace with your marriage. 

The Prince.—(to his sister) And yet sisterling, remember there are-six 
hundred lances and more which you can command and six 
hundred brave hearts willing to shed their life blood for you. 

The Princess.—(She turns with a smile to her brother.) Thanks, brother. 

(She looks down the hall and as she meets eye after eye she knows that her 
brother has spoken the truth. As she gazes at the nobles her veil parts, 


revealing more of her face. She resembles her father and brothér, both in 
the cut of the face and in colour. Coming of a race of warriors, there is 
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pride and courage in every lineament of her face. One would not say that she 
was delicately modelled. And yet as she turns to her father there is an 
infinitude of expression about her large eyes that speak of a depth of sweetness 
Looking at her as she makes her decision we know why years later, as he 
grew more and more conscious of her utter lack of selfishness and capacity 
for overwhelming love and pity, Baber called her ‘‘ The blessed Damsel’’. So 
she came to be known in Baber’'s harem, court and kingdom.) 


The Princess.—(to her father) It does not seem meet father, that six 


hundred youths should perish for one woman, and even then, 
if Baber knows our secret, it will avail naught; for once 
the men are in the capital it would mean defeat and death to 
the men and ignominious slavery to the women. There isa 
tale among the women, I know not whence they heard it, that 
Baber had a sister, who in a similar strait gave herself to the 
foe to save her brother, mother and old grandmother. Baber 
will not forget it easily and so he will, I am sure, respect me 
and the boon I crave for my people all the more. As a 
woman I have pledged my word to Ali-kul, it is true, and | 
belong to him. But as the Princess, I belong to my people. 
Rather than the annihilation of my beloved Yusufzais I will 
give myself to Baber. 


Scene VI. 


(A room in the fortress of the Yusufzais. It is dimly lit by a swinging brass 
lamp from above. The air is heavy with the scent of musks and incense 
which smokes in many a brass cup-like stand. The room is hung with 
crimson tapestries and is heavily decorated with garlands of flowers of variega- 
ted hues. There are small round tables with low seats before them. Trays 
of flowers, mountain fruits and a goblet of shiraz are seen. To the right 
there is a door, itis open. But it is hardly visible because of the flickering 
shadows cast by the swinging lamp at the roof. To the left and completely 
in the shadows is a couch. It is covered by a crimson silk with branches of 
vine worked in gold embroidery on it. The strains of lutes, bagpipes and 
wedding drums may be heard in the distance. The bizarre noise contrasts 
strangely with the dim silence of the chamber. 

Suddenly the tall form of a man appears at the door to the right. And as 
he comes to the centre of the room we recognize Baber. 

From the shadows of the couch the Lady Mubarika rises to her feet. The 
light from the lamp falls full on her, revealing the gorgeous colours of her 
dress with an abundance of gold and pearl embroidery. The light catches 
a stone here and there sending flashes of colour. For a minute the man 
and woman stand mute, 

With a silent gesture the damsel lets the veil fall in folds of white to her feet. 
Even in the dimness the rich colours of her long robes contrast distinctly 
with the pallor of her face. She wears a garland of violets, the flower loved 
most by Baber to the end of his life. She clasps two pale hands on her bosom. 
Her face is indescribably sweet, her dark eyes are raised to his.) 


She.—My Lord! remember that the whole race of Yusufzais lies 


enshrined in my heart. 
(Silently Baber takes both her hands jn his own and bending low, kisses them.) 
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STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY 


BY MISS D. J. STEPHEN, S.Th., St. Andrews College, Madras. 


(A) THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Wars of Religion have long been the scandal of Church 
History in the West ; in the sixteenth century, for the first 
time, we find nations, calling themselves Christian, going to war with 
each other on religious questions ; these questions were by no means 
a mere pretext for political aggression, the combatants fought under 
the strongest sense of religious obligation, and died feeling that they 
did so as martyrs in the cause of truth. 

The conversion of the Empire under Constantine had made 
Christianity a State religion; and, in the Eastern Empire, so it 
remained, the Patriarch of Constantinople becoming entirely the 
minister of the Crown. In Rome the Pope stepped into the place 
left empty by the Emperor, and as the European nations grew up his 
secular power increased with theirs, and with his power, his ambition. 
In the eleventh century Gregory VII declared that Pope and 
Emperor were both divinely appointed, vice-regents of God in the 
Church and the world respectively, each holding his authority directly 
from God. In the fourteenth century Boniface VIII claimed for 
himself as Pope direct authority, while Emperors and Kings received 
their authority through him, and might be appointed and deposed by 
him. 

This claim was never universally admitted, and in the sixteenth 
century the reformers threw off the Papal dominion altogether, and 
set up a new standard of authority in its place, the Bible, as inter- 
preted by themselves according to the scholarship of the time. It was 
not at first suggested that every man was free to choose his religion 
for himself. At the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, it was agreed that 
each prince should decide what the religion of his State was to be, 
cujus rex ejus lex; if any one could not put up with the religion of his 
sovereign he had to leave his country and go elsewhere. This plan 
produced neither the old uncritical uniformity of mediaeval times 
nor yet the unity transcending variety which we now seek ; but it 
was at least a temporary settlement. 

The times were restless, the Feudal System had gone, the desire 
for travel, exploration and conquest was awake in the minds of men, 
they wanted new colonies and new markets, and quite apart from 
religion there were many grounds for quarrels ; the Reformation made 
a new and deep cleavage. 

The secular interest of the Pope as a sovereign prince lay with 
the Emperor as against the Protestant powers, and for this reason 
among others he was against Henry VIII of England, who wanted 
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to divorce the Emperor’s aunt ; again, England and Spain were 
fighting for the West Indian trade, and the Pope took the side of 
Spain and became the enemy of England. 

In these matters religion took the second place, and when it does 
that, it ceases to be religion. The usual substitute in a politically- 
minded nation is found in the worship of the nation itself ; and this 
was in fact the religion of many of the best men of the time. The 
country, France or Italy, England, Spain or Scotland, stood for all 
that was most beloved, its religious profession was accepted as part 
of itself, and so it was easy for those who put the nation first and for 
those who put religion first to act together for a time. 

In the struggle of opposing forces Europe took the shape it was 
to keep for many generations, and the different countries learnt to 
tolerate each other’s beliefs ; it was at last the toleration of weariness 
rather than of affection, the realization that no one party was strong 
enough to have everything their own way, and that it was vain to go 
on fighting for it. A sad end to two hundred years toil, sorrow 
and often generous devotion, but the lesson was learnt at last which 
had been taught first in the crusades and was now repeated in 
the religious wars, that the Kingdom of God cannot be set up 
by force of arms. 

While corporate religion was thus entangled with the sense of 
nationality, personal religion was expressing itself in many forms. 
The fourteenth century had been the period of the great mystics in 
Germany and the Netherlands, Ruysbroek, Taule, Suso, Groot, 
Thomas a Kempis, in England, Richard Rolle and Mother Julian; 
the sixteenth century saw another outbreak of the same spirit appear- 
ing in Jacob Boehme in Germany, St. Theresa and St. John of the 
Cross in Spain; in the seventeenth Pascal wrote in France, George 
Fox and Bunyan in England, Molinos in Spain. Besides the mystics 
there were many religious writers of whom England had a fair share 
in Lancelot Andrews, Jeremy Taylor, Richard Baxter and others; 
the reign of James I produced the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
a monument to both the piety and the scholarship of the age; in the 
reign of Charles II though the court was corrupt there were many 
people living lives of prayer and consecration and banding themselves 
together in guilds and societies for the purpose; the Puritans could be 
harsh and gloomy, but they set up a standard of upright living and 
consistent thinking that has never been forgotten; nor has the peculiar 

witness of the Society of Friends, called Quakers, first in scorn and | 
then in honour. 

In the seventeenth century the missionary impulse began to 
reassert itself. The Church of Rome maintained its great tradition 
of missionary effort ; the Jesuits carried on the work they had begun 
in Brazil, in North America Jesuits and Franciscans preached among 
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the Red Indians and met martyrdom in its most cruel forms, some- 
times repeatedly, surviving their tortures on one occasion to come back 
later and encounter them again. We have the story of the Jesuit, 
Father Daniel, who worked among the Hurons; one day a hostile 
tribe, the Iroquois, broke into the Huron town and fell on all they 
met, cutting them down; Father Daniel called to the people to fly, 
and many escaped through a gap in the palisade, but the Father 
himself stayed behind, baptizing the catechumens and the terrified 
unbelievers who cried out in their last moments for his help; till he was 
himself struck down, and his enemies tore his body to pieces and 
washed their faces in his blood, that they might inherit his courage. 
Of these martyrs Father Jogues was one of the most distinguished. 
Among Protestants one of the first leaders was John Eliot, who 
began his work from the settlement of the Pilgrim Fathers at Boston, 
and taught the Indians both Christianity and the arts of civilization ; 
he built fourteen “cities” in which the “ praying Indians” lived, as 
we should say, Christian villages. He translated the Bible for them, 
but though the Bible survives to this day, the tribes for whose use it 
was prepared have all disappeared. 

In India Nobili and his successors tried their great experiment of 
winning unbelievers to the Church by going half way to meet them, a 
vain but heroic attempt. They lived as Indians separating themselves 
altogether from their countrymen, disguising the Gospel under a 
semblance of Vedic teaching, and trying to bring the Brahmans into 
the fold before they knew whither they were being led. The artifice 
was discovered, persecution followed, and the whole body of apparent 
converts which they had collected dispersed at one blow. 

The Church of England produced two societies for the care 
of its people in the colonies and for the evangelization of the 
heathen: the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
in 1698, and its offshoot, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in 1701. 

Thus the seventeenth century ended and the eighteenth began. 


(B) THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the eighteenth century came the end of the Religious 
Wars, and with it exhaustion. Peace of a sort had been attained, 
but it seemed likely to be the peace of death. In England we read 
of the worldliness of the clergy, the indifference of the laity, the 
profanation of religious profession by which under the Test Act the 
reception of the Holy Communion was made necessary to the holding 
of office under the Crown. One peculiar feature of the time was 
the decay of theological learning. Other times have been rough, 
worldly and godless, but at this time while secular knowledge was 
growing and the way was being prepared for a great advance in 
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physical science, theological study was becoming petrified, and the 
Bible itself was being read as a sacred book to be guarded from all 
contact with modern thought. It was read in every Christian house- 
hold and the actual words were known and honoured to an extent 
that may well put later generations to shame, but there was a 
general-reluctance to acknowledge difficulties, and an ignorance of 
the difficulties that had to be faced, which may have smoothed the 
way for simple believers at the time, but left them defenceless when 
the attack came on those points that had been kept out of sight. 

Yet the period was not of death but of trance, and even the 
trance was less general than it has been usual to suppose. The 
names of individuals stand out as witnesses to the power that was 
stirring all the time. Emanuel Swedenborg was a link between one 
age of faith and the next. His long life, 1688 to 1772, covered 
most of the century. He was a strange man of very unusual powers; 
he began as a scientist and without religious belief, but at the age of 
fifty-six was converted to a sort of theosophy. He left his home in 
Sweden and came to England where he lived for the rest of his life. 
His views were in some respects fantastic, but he believed in them 
himself and stirred up the power of belief in others. One of the 
thinkers affected by him was the poet and mystic, William Blake, 
whose visions, however wild, were very far from being materialistic. 

In 1727 a movement took place that was of great importance 
for the imminent revival of Missions among the Protestants. The 
Church of the Brethren, usually called the Moravians, was a small 
body, a remnant of the followers of Huss who had gone on since the 
fifteenth century ; they had been almost extinguished in the seven- 
teenth, but in 1727 Count Zinzendorf gave them a refuge on his 
estates at Herrnhut in Saxony, and here they were able to 
reconstitute themselyes and to build up a church especially vowed 
to missionary work. Since that time the Moravians have been 
missionaries in the remotest parts of the world, among the Red 
Indians, in Greenland, in Thibet. 

The revival of religious life in England began with John 
Wesley, his story is well known. The Methodists’ Societies were 
formed in 1739, their first conference was held in 1744. Through 
the great fault of the English Church these societies were lost to it, 
but the impulse from which they arose spread far beyond them and 
remained an abiding element in English and American life. 

Towards the end of the century the desire to help and serve the 
poor and unfortunate took shape in many ways. John Howard devoted 
himself to the reform of prisons, which were in a condition indescriba- 
bly horrible and cruel. Raikes founded his first Sunday School in 
1781, about the same time Zachary Macaulay and others began the 
attack on the Slave Trade which was successful in 1833, when the 
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trade was abolished in the British Dominions; Hannah Moore did 
work among the poor in her own village which attracted general 
attention and admiration. In North America the Protestant bodies, 
which had fallen into a state of lethargy, aroused themselves in the 
movement called the Great Awakening. 

All this activity soon began to bear fruit in definitely missionary 
work ; early in the century the Danish Missionary Ziegenbalg had 
been sent out to India and had begun the work which is still being 
carried on in the Tamil country. Quite at the end of it a succession 
of new societies was founded in Britain, the Baptist Missionary 
Society in 1792, the London Missionary Society in 1795, the Church 
of Scotland Mission in 1796, the Church Missionary Society in 1799, 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society a few years later in 1813. 

Now for the first time we find work done calling itself 
Christian, and yet not holding the original teaching as to the nature 
of Christ and His unique relation to God and to mankind. 

The Unitarians teach that Jesus is the supremely good man and 
the great teacher of righteousness, not that He is the manifestation of 
God on earth and the source of a new life. They accept His 
ethical teaching as genuine ; the doctrines of Paul, John, the author 
of Hebrews and the Evangelists asto His nature, they regard as a 
not unnatural accretion. This was the faith of many thoughtful men 
who were tired of the disputes and unreal arguments between hostile 
Churches, and more tired still, and the bitterness and want of charity 
that they saw among Christians, and who thought that they could 
leave dogma on one side and do their duty in the light of a simpler 
faith. Raikes, the founder of Sunday Schools, was one of them, and 
so were many of the philanthropic workers of the nineteenth century. 
Unitarians have always called themselves Christians, but the claim 
has never been allowed by the older organized Churches. 


(C) THE NEW AGE. 


We have followed the journey of the Church through eighteen 
centuries of experience and adventure up to the age immediately 
before that in which we have our own part to play. 

The nineteenth century was full of currents of thought running 
in all directions ; the time of apathy, if it had ever really existed, 
was over. Earnest humanitarianism and the passion for scientific 
discovery were each raised to the level of a religion ; the comparative 
study of religions and psychology, the study of the human mind, were 
recognized as sciences ; archaeological discovery brought about a new 
contact between modern and ancient thought. 

All these movements have deeply affected Christian thought, and 
through it Christian life; sometimes they have been feared as a 
destructive force, sometimes welcomed as a quickening breath, 
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The advance of physical science was at first welcomed as 
readily by Christian thinkers as by other people, till it began to 
present a view of the world which seemed inconsistent with the Bibli- 
cal account of creation, the origin of man and the views till then 
taken of human history. When scientists began to point out con- 
tradictions and impossibilities in the Bible stories people who had 
taken verbal inspiration for granted though in fact they could show 
no reason for doing so, thought the foundations of the faith were in 
danger and fell into a most unworthy panic. They refused even to 
find out what the danger was and clung to the old positions with a 
wholly mistaken idea of loyalty, not perceiving that they might even 
` þe refusing a gift of God and holding to what was merely a tradi- 
tion of men. What the Bible gives us is something far nobler than 
an infallible chronicle of events, and after a time Christian thinkers 
saw this and learned to look on all truth as an ally.. Truth is one, 
and Christian truth has lost nothing through the revelation of physical 
truth. 

More light was shed on the Bible by the modern study of Greek 
and Hebrew. The Lower or Textual Criticism asks the question : 
what are the exact words of this book, and the studies of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have put us in a far better position 
to answer this question than ever before. To take one example of the 
results of this study : a great advance has been made in being able 
to distinguish between Hebrew prose and poetry ; in many parts of 
the Old Testament this ability has added both to our recognition of the 
beauty of a particular oracle and to our understanding of its meaning. 
We can now recognize that much of the prophetic teaching is given 
in poems arranged in strophes and verses, and we are sometimes - able 
to bring together parts that have been accidentally separated ; 
sometimes we see that an expression is poetical, not literal, as when 
Joshua summons the sun and moon to stand still in heaven while the 
Israelites complete the destruction of their enemies. The study of the 
New Testament text has also made great advances. Early in the 
third century Origen had compared the different manuscripts of the 
various books, and had marked and arranged them so as to preserve 
the original texts from the mistakes of copyists, and from the intrusion 
of marginal notes made by readers. Since his time nothing had been 
done in the matter till Erasmus produced his Textus Receptus from 
the best copies to which he had access. The work was taken up in the 
nineteenth century by the great German scholar, Tischendorf, who 
published his critical edition in 1859, and then by the Cambridge 
scholars, Westcott and Hort, who produced their revised text in 
1881. They had compared very many ancient texts and translations, 
and had studied the relations of different ‘ families’ of manuscripts, 
so that when their work was done all Greek readers could be sure 
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that they were in possession of a text all but identical with the origi- 
nal writings. Since then there have been two more critical editions, 
that of Nestle in 1898 and that of Souter in 1910. This succession 
of scholars have now brought their work to something very like 
perfection. 

Scholarship did not stop here, it went on to the Higher or 
Literary Criticism, which asks the question: Who wrote this book and 
when? and to the Historical Criticism, which asks why? with what 
intention? The Tübingen School began this task about 1835, and its 
work appeared at first to be wholly destructive. When the Bible was 
approached, as any other book might be, in a spirit of exact and 
dispassionate examination, it became apparent that much of the usual 
teaching about it was based on ignorance and misunderstanding, 
and that many inconsistencies were being smoothed over in the supposed 
interests of devotion. Certain scholars may have taken an unworthy 
pleasure in demolishing superstitious tradition, while many lovers of 
the Bible were horrified to see it being treated in a merely scientific 
spirit; others, however, were less easily frightened and readier to accept 
truth wherever it might be found. For a hundred years the whole 
Bible has been subjected to a close and rigorous examination from 
friend and foe, from those who tried to show the solid foundation of 
a true faith; from those who tried to overthrow a false one, and from 
those who were indifferent as to whether faith proved true or false so 
long as they could get at the facts. Libraries full of books have 
been written about the Bible, and every book in it has been com- 
mented on again and again; its laws, history, poetry, exhortation, 
prophecy and Gospel teaching have been explored from end to end, 
and are still being so explored; at the present day it is open to any 
one who chooses to reject its religious teaching or its Christian evi- 
dences, but it is not, as it once was, open to him to despise them. 

The romance of Bible study has lain especially in archaeological 
discovery. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the hierogly- 
phic writing of Egypt was still unread, the cuneiform writing of Meso- 
potamia was not even known. ‘The Rosetta Stone was deciphered 
in about 1820, and gave the key to Egyptian history and philosophy. 
It is a slab of basalt, bearing an inscription given twice in different 
forms of Greek, and once in hieroglyphics; the connection between 
the two was first guessed at and then by degrees recovered. By 1850 
the cuneiform characters of Mesopotamia had been deciphered through 
the work of a great many scholars; they began with guesses as to 
which groups of signs would stand for the commonest words, in the 
case of royal inscriptions such word as great and King, and then 
added one fragment of successful conjecture to another, very much as 
excavators were adding one fragment of broken pottery to another, 
till the recovered inscription or the restored jar was complete. In 
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1872 came the excavation of Assur-bani-pal’s library, in which was 
a vast collection of books written on clay tablets, among them tablets 
giving the Babylonian accounts of the Creation and of the Flood. 
In 1887 the Tel-el-Armana tablets were found in Egypt, which 
have shed much light on the early history of the Israelites; in 1901 
the great stele of Hammurabi was found in Susa, which gives the 
Chaldean laws parallel to the Law of Moses. Only a year ago in 
1932 the excavation of certain tombs at Jericho provided inscriptions 
which, it is hoped, will solve the greatest puzzle of Old Testament 
chronology, the date of the Exodus. Besides these discoveries others 
have been made which concern the New Testament; old manuscripts, 
Bibles and parts of Bibles; early Christian books, hymns, collections 
of sayings. Above all, the Greek in which the New Testament is 
written has been studied as never before. It is the koine Greek, the 
language of common life in the first century, not the classical lan- 
guage of six centuries earlier, and its closer study has given students 
the power of perceiving shades of meaning in the text which were not 
visible to them before. In these ways an untold wealth of material 
has been put into our hands, from which we can gain new light in our 
reading of Scripture. 

Every fact that we can fix throws a clearer light on those we 
have fixed before, and as the history is more and more revealed, 
its peculiar character appears more and more clearly as the revelation 
of the inspired word of God. These movements of thought, aroused in 
the nineteenth century have gone on with undiminished vigour in 
the twentieth, and have borne fruit in the most striking tendency of 
Twentieth Century Christianity, the tendency towards corporate 
reunion. Here Missionary activity and scholarship meet. When we 
look at history on the large scale unessentials disappear, and we see 
as never before the great evil of division. The new churches as they 
grow up into the power of managing themselves refuse to be divided 
by old disagreements with which they have nothing to do, the great 
fact of the Resurrection, the rise of the Church and its witness in the 
whole world, rise above the unhappy divisions on lesser matters. 
The old quarrels cease to have any meaning and everything is seen 
in a new proportion, even the difficulties in the way. 

In the long history of the Church there have been many schisms 
and some reunions; never till now has reunion been the movement of 
the body and not merely of the leaders, founded in confessed penitence, 
carried on from stage to stage in deliberate dependence on the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


(Published as an Integral Part of the Y.M.) 


Editor: B. L. RALLIA RAM. 


Vol. III April, 1933 No. 9 


ASSOCIATION FORUM. 
SANKARACHARYA OF PURI AT THE MADRAS Y.M.C.A. 


A remarkable meeting was held in the Y.M.C.A, on Tuesday last. It was 
arranged in the programme of weekly meetings of the Y.M.C.A. Literary Society 
known as the Athenaeum by its energetic Secretary Mr. S. S. Rajagopalan. No 
sooner was the meeting announced than applications for admission began to pour in, 
and it was thought advisable to change its venue from the usual place—the Auditorium 
—to the open court yard—tke play court—of the Association. This arrangement lent 
itself to the bulk of the audience which numbered nearly 2000 squatting on the floor 
or standing at the sides. The uniqueness of the meeting consisted in the fact of its 
being “observed” or presided over by the head of a Mutt. A Mutt is a religious 
college devoted to the teaching and practice of Hindusim, as preached by one or 
another of the great Acharyas or Preachers who have appeared in the course of the 
evolution of this great religion. It is the centre and headquarters of a cult, to which 
millions of Hindus resort for spiritual comfort and illumination and from which issue 
in all directions disciples whose aim is to live up to and propagate the teachings of 
the Founder. The three great Acharyas of Hinduism are Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa— men who rose at different times and in different ways to re-construct and 
re-establish the Hindu Faith. The Heads of the Mutt constitute an apostolic 
succession from the original Acharyas. They are held in great reverence not only 
by their respective disciples but by Hindus generally. They have akind of papal 
authority—their word is law in matters social and spiritual. Invested with this 
authority they wield a silent but none the less powerful influence over Hindu public 
opinion. 

The cult of Sankara, the preacher of Adwaita, the doctrine of the identity of God, 
the universe and man, has seven such mutts or colleges in South India each with 
its principal Swami or Guru. One of these colleges is situated in Puri of Jagannath 
in Ganjam District. The God of Puri is Jagannath, the Lord of the Universe and a 
striking feature of the Jagannath Temple is the cosmopolitan character of its worship 
in which all classes of people join irrespective of the caste or creed to which they 
belong. Situated in the northern extremity of the southern presidency it is acces- 
sible to devotees from the northern, western and southern parts of India and the 
Sri Sankarachariar of Puri is perhaps the least provincial and most India-minded 
of the various Sankaracharias in the land. The present occupant of the gadi or the 
ecclesiastical throne is admirably fitted to fulfil the functions of a religious leader 
not merely in virtue of his office but of his mental and moral equipment. In the 
early years of this century he was a prominent student of the Madras Christian 
College where he came under the influence of Dr. Miller, Dr. Skinner and other 
professors. He was then also a member of the Y.M.C.A. where he came in 
intimate contact with Dr. L. P. Larsen, the General Secretary of the Association at 
the time. Well-versed in Sanskrit, the language of the Hindu scriptures, he is 
also a graduate of the Madras University and a scholar in English. He uses this 
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language with the ease and influence of a practised English speaker. His knowledge 
of the Bible and the Christian Literature will do credit to any student of theological 
seminary. 


It was therefore interesting to see seated on his silver gadi and swathed in the 
saffron robes of His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Puri a man who is a product 
of both Eastern and Western Education and possesses a mind and soul at home in 
the highest thoughts and movements of the day. 


The appearance of the Swamiji on the public platform at the present moment 
is, however, due to the challenge which Mr. Gandhi had addressed to orthodox 
Hinduism in his anti-untouchability movement, including temple entry for the 
Depressed Classes and the removal of all their civic and social disabilities. The 
whole country is astir with this agitation and the press is full of views and activities 
on both sides. The Swamijis and matadhipathis feel that they can no longer 
be silent or inactive. Mr. Gandhi bas called the removal of untouchability the 
acid test of Hinduism. This religion is being attacked from within in the name 
of social reform, and the reformers are seeking to storm its inmost citadel with 
the aid of Government by means of social legislation. In these circumstances 
the heads of mutts rightly feel that they would be failing in their duty and unfaithful 
to their trust if they did not call back their flock from straying into paths of secular 
satisfaction and social revolution. They do not feel the urge of social justice 
and of rational conscience but seek refuge in shanti or peace which means to them 
the avoidance of change with its disturbance of status quo and of age-long human 
relations. They forget that peace is no peace unless it is accompanied by 
goodwill, 

Be this as it may, it is an encouraging sign of the times that the Swamijis 
are no longer content to sit on Himalayan heights of self-satistied contemplation, 
careless of the grievances and aspirations of mankind but feel the necessity of 
coming into the forum and arena and there justifying and defending the faiths 
of the fathers of which they are the official custodians. Some Swamis are content to 
speak e2-cathedra and to command consent and hush dissent by displaying their 
ecclesiastical pre-eminence. The present Sankaracharya of Puri, however, being 
an enlightened man in the modern sense of the word, seeks to meet the reformers 
on their own ground and to overthrow their arguments by the use of his comprehen- 
sive learning and his dialectical skill. How far he will succeed in the attempt 
itis not for us to say, but the real battle is begun between the static and the 
dynamic forces of the country not merely on the political surface but on the 
deeper levels of social life and religious faith, The Y.M.C.A. cannot directly 
engage in the fight. It can only observe it with sympathetic and prayerful interest, 
ready always to extend its co-operative hand in extending the bounds of thought 
and deepening the springs of life. At this historic meeting in the Y.M.C.A. play- 
ground those who had eyes to see could see both in the speeches made and 
in the attitude of the audience the agitated waters of the confluence of two powerful 
streams, namely, of eastern and western thought, of social aspirations and religious 
contentment; each stream bringing much that is valuable but carrying forward 
through the conjunction and in the onward march a larger volume of purer and 
life-giving water than ever before. 

O. KANDASWAMI CHETTY. 


WORK AMONG BOYS. 


(In the last issue of the “Y.M.1." we published two plans of organised work 
for boys. We now print a third one, prepared by Mr. Tracey Strong of the 
W orld’s Committee based on the other two and as a result of his recent study 
of the Indian Conditions.) 


Plans and Organizations. 


PLAN No. III. 
1. General Statement. 

The Indian boy~—-especially those 15-18 years of age—is one of the most appeal- 
ing and responsive boys in the world. He lives, however, in a confused and baffling 
world due, not only to general world influences, but to the fact that his own life is an 
arena in which the ideas, cultures, customs and forces of the east and west are 
in constant conflict. Too often—in such a situation—he has been left alone without 
intelligent sympathetic guidance, to struggle for a harmonious adjustment to life. 
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The Y.M.C.A., because of its experience with boys and young men and the con- 
fidence which both Christian and non-Christian communities have shown in it, has a 
unique opportunity to help the Indian boy—especially the older boy—at this time. 

The programme which follows attempts to outline some of the general aims 
which are essential if the Indian boy is to discover the highest way of life. The 
programme suggests a type of movement which is not primarily dependent on equip- 
ment and buildings, It seeks to be adaptable to the boys of both the city and rural 
areas although the boys of the high schools have been primarily in mind. It encour- 
ages both an inter-religious approach to life without avoiding the differences but en- 
couraging more through training and understanding of a boy’s own religion and shar- 
ing with those of others. It also encourages the use of existing boys’ programmes 
such as Scouting, Sunday School Work, etc., and continuous experimentations. It 
tries to appeal to the boy on a basis of service leaving ample opportunity to use the 
Changing interests of boys. 


2. The Name: Eesvara. 


The name is a coined word from both Urdu and Hindi—which expresses the idea 
Young Servants 
God 
The final choice of name should be made after consultation with leaders of boys and 
Students of both languages. 


3. The Five-Fold Aim. 


Life is one. Purposes and aspirations as well as activities influence character 
and give meaning to life. Any programme of work with boys, encouraged by the 
Y.M.C.A., should guide a boy in his search for and obedience to God ; in an intelligent 
love and loyalty to his nation ; in understanding and preparing for a more socialized, 
co-operative, social and economic order; in his relationship to the family; and in 
living an ‘‘ abundant life’’. No single statement of these aims will be satisfactory to 
all but both leaders and boys should seek to express them in ways that will make 
them real and living. 

(a) Search for and obey God.—‘‘ So keep your mind in an expectant frame to 
hear God’s praises.’’ 

God as central in life. Without searching and knowing and obeying Him life 
loses its most significant meaning. God’s kingdom permeates and transcends all 
other forms of life such as the nation, class, race, caste and family. Too often man 
has made Him a divisive rather than a unifying force. To-day the world needs 
those who listen to and follow the “Inner Voice’’ and share with others the deepest 
truths revealed to them as servants of God. 

(b) Seek to love and be loyal to His Nation.—‘‘ And they shall bring the glory 
and honour of the nations unto the temple of God.” 

God often works amongst His people through the Nation. Love of nation calls 
for great sacrifice, loyalty and intelligent service. When nations seek only their 
own interest and supremacy, God’s people suffer everywhere. Mother India calls to 
her sons to love and serve her that she may take her proper place amongst the 
nations. 

(c) Seek to understand aud prepare for a new spirit in our economic life.— 
God toils with mankind as it works for food, life’s necessities, and those things 
which bring comfort, beauty and happiness. Too often because of man’s greed 
God's spirit is crushed or becomes mockery to countless toilers. Various social 
orders are competing to-day for supremacy. Each demands careful study in order 
that adequate preparation can be made for the future. ‘‘ There is necessity for 
nothing less than a fundamental change in the spirit of our economic life—by 
accepting the principle of co-operation in service for the common good in place of 
unrestricted competition for private advantage." 

(d) Honour and respect the family.—God has often in a most intimate way 
used the family for the training of His children, Father and mother have been 
workers together with Him in the creating and preserving of the race. Too often love 
has banished from the home because of poverty, wealth, selfishness and lack of 
respect for the personality of each member of the family. When different conceptions 
of family life clash, youth needs to both honour and respect the family but seek to 
purge it of those customs which crush the spirit. 

(e) Strive for the abundant life.—‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, soul, strength and mind and thy neighbour as thyself,”’ 
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The head, the heart, the hands and the body have been given by God for use. 
Too often we fail because of laziness, discouragement, lack of vision and interest 
to develop those abilities which have been given to us and to help others develop 
theirs. Every activity when entered into for its own sake, and with little thought of 
reward, can be used as an aid to character, fellowship and the fuller life. 


4. The Emblem. 


The Five-pointed star is the emblem. 
5. The Salute or Greeting. 


The two hands, palms together, are placed over the heart. 
(a) The five fingers of the left hand stand for the five continents. 


(b) The right hand stands for the boy himself. 
“ The difference between s 
The soldier, giver, beggar, worker, prayer 
Is sufficiently plain 
By when their right hands are.” 


(c) The hands held at the level of the heart indicates that in the spirit of love 
and in an attitude often used in prayer, boys greet one another as equals. 


6. Motto. 
Think of God and others first—I’m third. 


7, Membership. 


The membership is open to boys 12-18 years of age. 

(a) Younger boys 12-14 are encouraged to join as a member of organized group, 
such as Boy Scouts, Pikisevar, Social Service Clubs, Swastikas, etc. 

(b) Older boys, 15-18 years of age, should, either as members of an already 
organized group or as by creating a new group, become members. 


(c) Only those who are willing to enter the pathways as servants of God should 
be accepted to full membership. 


8. The Five Pathways—Degrees. 


1. The Way of the Beginner. 
2. The Way of the Sunrise. 
3. The Way of the Lotus. 

4. The Way of the Star. 

5. The Way of the Servant. 


9. The Programme. 
1. Activities.—A large number of activities should be outlined and suggested 


forthe groups to choose from. Mr. Forgie is preparing such a list. 


2. Special Ceremonies.—Suitable ceremonies should be prepared for the open- 
ing of each meeting and also for each of the five pathways. 


Leaders of various religious groups should be encouraged to prepare ceremonies 
which present to the boys in a reverent and impressive manner some of the truths of 
their religion (see Pikisevar). 

3. Special outlines should be prepared which help the older boy to understand 
and follow the five-fold aim. 


10. The Uniform. 


For younger boys either the uniforms of Se aad organized groups or one agreed 
upon by group, The uniform should not bovforeign to Indian life. For older boys 
the scarf. 


11. Organization. 


Boys can be organized into either inter-religious or one-religion group. 

(a) Age Grouping.—Boys should be organized according to age in small groups 
(see Scouts, Pikisevar, Swastikas). Older boys should aim to have at least 12 and 
not more than 20 members in a group. 

(b) Officers.—Boys should be given responsibility for their group. The one 
who serves the most should be chosen as officer. Instead of asking the boys to 
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assign responsibility to different boys or elect, ask boys to decide which service they 
think each could best carry out. 


(c) Leaders.—The leader is the Chief Servant. Some groups may also want a 
Chief Guru. 


12. Relationships. 


(a) Other organizations. 
(b) Those of different religious faith. 
(c) National and International. 


13. Basis of Appeal. 


THE GOVERNMENT RURAL DEVELOPMENT CENTRE, 
PATANCHERU. 


Opening Ceremony by Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Prasad. 


The 25th February 1933 was a day of great importance to the people of 
Patancheru and those living in the adjoining villages, for it was on this day that the 
Government Rural Development Centre at Patancheru was formally opened by 
His Excellency Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad Bahadur, Yamin-us-Saltanat, K.C.I.E., 
G.C.I.E., in the presence of a huge gathering of villagers. At least 2,500 men, 
women and children were present at this opening ceremony. More than 95 per cent 
of whom were agriculturists representing the 12 villages served by the Patancheru 
Rural Centre. 


His Excellency arrived at the Centre precisely at 5 p.m. in the midst of great 
rejoicing. The aich at the entrance was tastefully decorated with leaves and flowers, 
the flags and buntings seen all over the compound, and the large number of school 
children lined the main road of the Centre. Huge crowds of villagers nearly filled 
every available space in the compound. 


His Excellency was received by Mr. B. A. Collins, the Director-General of 
Commerce and Industries, Mr. M. A. Soofee, the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Western Telingana Division, Mr. E. J. Obed, the General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Mr. T. Stephen, Superintendent of the Patancheru Rural Development Centre. 
At the outset Mr. B. A. Collins read out two congratulatory telegrams received from 
Rev. H. A. Popley and Mr. S. N. Barling, the two secretaries of the National Council 
of the Y.M.C.A. who had negotiated with the Government concerning the co-opera- 
tion of the Y.M.C.A. with the Hyderabad Government in the work of this Rural 
Centre. The proceedings of the day were now commenced. Mr. B. A, Collins read 
an interesting address to His Excellency in Urdu giving His Excellency a hearty 
welcome and explaining the object, policy and work of this Rural Centre, both in 
Patancheru and in the neighbouring villages. At the close of the address His 
Excellency was garlanded. 


In reply to the address His Excellency stepped forward and declared the Centre 
open. He spoke as follows :— 


“Beloved subjects of the State, 


In all my tours in the Dominions I have always taken a keen interest in the 
welfare of the poor villagers and have accordingly done what I could to improve 
their condition. Now that we have a Centre like this, right in your midst, operating 
in various useful directions, you ought to be having plenty of opportunities for 
improving yourselves in several ways. I advise youto make the best use of the 
Opportunities presented to you by this Centre and do your utmost for the uplift of 
your own selves as well as those around you and I do hope you will not fail to do as 
I am advising you. 


In Western countries, as for instance, England and America, it is a matter of 
common observation that even farmers possessing small holdings are in a far more 
Prosperous condition than some of the big jageerdars of our country. The reason 
is simply this that whereas in our country the agriculturist depends solely and 
entirely on the crops raised, in foreign countries the farmer supplements his income 
from agriculture by giving his time and attention to subsidiary industries such as fruit- 
growing, vegetable gardening, apiculture, sericulture and poultry-keeping. My 
earnest prayer, therefore, is that the subjects of our beloved Nizam may also practise 
better methods of agriculture and start subsidiary industries like the farmers of the 
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West, with a view not only to help themselves but also to help others to follow 
their example and live always in peace and prosperity.” 
- T. STEPHEN. 


(The Government Rural -Development Centre is an enterprising venture of the 
Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. At the request of the Government 
the services of an experienced Y.M.C.A. secretary were placed at its disposal to 
initiate and promote this scheme of Rural Welfare.—Editor.) 


FARMERS’ FOLK SCHOOL. 
An Interesting Experiment of the Korean Y.M.C.A. 


At the first of November, thirteen young farmers came from eleven provinces of 
Korea, each bringing a sufficient supply of rice for four months’ food ; or in place 
of it, Ten Yen in cash. One of the boys walked 140 miles to attend the school. 
Some fifty applied for admittance. The number was kept small during this first 
year inorder that work might be thorough and the results might be carefully 
studied. Next year, double the number can be received. 


Each of these young farmers came from a family which owns a little land 
and gets the family living from farming it. None of them is a tenant farmer and 
none of them represents a family owning considerable land. By this means of 
selection, it is believed that a contribution will be made to the great farming problem 
of Korea, that is, the problem of the very small land-owner. 


Courses have been given in both rice farming and dry farming; also in 
soils and fertilizers; also in animal raising, including cows, pigs, chickens, rabbits 
and bees; also in vegetable gardening and fruit growing. There have been courses 
in silk raising and household industries. They have learned to make measures and 
baskets and shoes and rope and cord, all from bamboo or from rice straw or wheat 
straw. They made a very good net for playing volley ball out of rye straw from the 
farm. There were evening lectures on great events in the lives of great historical 
characters; a course in spiritual resources for national prosperity; a daily 
devotional hour; and training in singing, both religious music and folk songs. 


These farmer boys have lived and studied and played and slept together in one 
small house during the four months, They have been taught simple mathematics 
and hygiene, home and village improvement, the organization of co-operatives and 
the enrichment of village “life, in accordance with the spirit of Jesus. To-morrow 
they will return to their villages to rejoin their families and to put into practice, 
both in the coming spring and throughout the coming years, the lessons which they 
have learned in this period of study. 


The school has attracted considerable attention fram educators, both government 
and missionary. One day it was visited by several representatives of government 
education and newspaper men. Another day came forty upper class students of 
Ewha College, the only women’s college in Korea. I was present when these girls 
came tothe school. With cheeks glowing from their long walk over the hills, they 
all came into the small school room where the farmer boys were in a class session. 
They represented a different social environment and a different educational experience. 
I suppose each of the farmer boys is married tosome country girl with little education, 
They were somewhat embarrassed in the presence of this large company of bighly 
educated young women,—two very different groups, each group important to the 
future of Korea. 


Needless to say, the idea of this Folk School has come from Denmark. It has 
been adapted to Korean conditions by experienced and devoted Korean leaders who 
are thoroughly familiar with the Danish developments and with the needs of their 
own country. To some, who measure in numbers, this school will seem insignifi- 
cant. Truly it is small; but as a beginning, its significance is considered to be 
very great, 

H. A, WILBUR, 
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A NOTABLE COLOURED “Y” SECRETARY. 
Greene of Los Angeles. 


Thomas Augustus Greene, Secretary of the coloured Y.M.C.A. of Los Angeles 
since 1906, was born in Mississippi in 1868 and was one of a family of twelve children. 
Neither father nor mother could read or write but Andrew Greene was chief drayman 
of the town and a progressive and respected man. When he died, Thomas at the 
age of fourteen took his place as drayman and head of the family. He and his younger 
brother carried on a successful business. They added another dray, and traded 
the horses for mules. So impressive was their advance that it merited the attention 
of the pen of the young white editor of the Ripley Sentinel. This was the first 
time that Thomas Greene had ever seen his name in the paper. The article had to 
be read to him by some one else; a strange coincident that an editor of twenty-five, 
who had never been to school, should write of a young Negro drayman who could 
not read. 


The business of the Greene brothers grew. It became so fruitful that the younger 
brother decided that Thomas should go to school and learn some system that would 
enable them to “ keep their figures straight ’’. 


At the age of seventeen, Thomas entered Rust College, at Holly Springs, 
Miss.; graduated from the teacher’s course six years later, having also studied 
printing. He became instructor in printing at Alcorn College and in 1894 he married 
Lulu Walton, a classmate at Rust, who still lives and is the mother of his seven 
children. From Alcorn, he went into the publishing business in Jackson, publishing 
a weekly paper for two years, and then took charge of printing at Walden University 
at Nashville. In 1902, on account of his health, he came to California and there 
published a weekly paper for four years, the Los Angeles Enterprise. 


It is one thing to write about men. It is another thing to help build them. In 
1906, when the Ministerial Alliance, under the leadership of Rev. G. R. Bryant, 
organized the first Y.M.C.A. for coloured youth on the Pacific Coast, it elected as 
acting Executive Secretary Thomas Augustus Greene. To trace the movement of 
the Y.M.C.A. in Los Angeles as it relates to Negro boys and men, is to delineate the 
life of one man. The “Y” in Los Angeles is not a building, a programme, or a 
Movement. It is the epitome of the life and sacrifices of one man. 


Greene worked without a building for three years; in 1909, he equipped a two- 
Story brick building on South San Pedro Street, and finally started a campaign fora 
new building. The World War stopped this campaign. As the war clouds thickened 
the ‘‘ Y” ranks were decimated by the draft. The eligible black boys donned the 
khaki and treked toward training camp and over-seas and the management sought 
cheaper quarters. A lot was purchased as 9th and Hemlock Streets on which was 
erected a temporary ‘‘ Y-Hut”’ of the style used in the War cantonments. 


After the war a new building campaign, led by the Negro druggist, Albert 
Baumann, was started in 1924. In Los Angeles there lives the leading architect of 
the Negro race, Paul R. Williams, and he sketched the new building, which became, 
it is said, one of the three most beautiful association buildings in the world. The 
Rosenwald offer of $25,000 helped them on and the 28th Street Branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. was dedicated November 1, 1926. 


Leaders of both racial groups who participated in that dedication service were, 
in a large measure, responsible for its erection. Its total cost was $200,000. 


On November 1, 1932, after 25 full years as Executive Secretary, and at the age 
of 64, Mr. Greene retired from active work. The whole city united to praise him, 
and he was given a farewell banquet. 


James G. Warren, President of the Board of the Los Angeles Y.M.C.A. move- 
Ment, successful business man, church and civic leader, has been intimately 
associated with Mr. Greene for twenty-six years. He says: ‘In the retirement of 
Mr. T. A. Greene....there will go out from our Association a man of unusual 
wisdom, great devotion and complete consecration to the service of his race...... 
He has made his way into the hearts of all with whom he has come in contact, He 
is loved by every one for his breadth of vision and breadth of sympathy, ’ 
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BENGAL GOVERNOR ON CALCUTTA ASSOCIATION. 


Message from His Excellency The Governor of Bengal to the 4 
Annual Meeting of the Calcutta Y.M.C.A. 3 


loth March 1933. 


E The “Y.M.C.A. ” is a living force in the lives of thousands in this city. Its 
activities, spiritual, social and educational, though avowedly Christian in inspiration 
ard outlook, recognize no bounds of caste, Creed or community, but are at the 

R disposal of all who care to share in them. 


Like the previous year, 1932 has been a year of difficulty,—a year wherein 
the fibre of the Association has been tested to the utmost. The Annual Report : 
speaks of retrenchment and of the enforced withdrawal of experienced organizers. 
The Association has moreover been deprived for some part of the year of the 
guidance of its President, Sir Alfred Watson, for whose two providential escapes we 
are all devoutly thankful. In spite, however, of the difficulty of the times, there 
is a note of robust optimism throughout the Report,—optimism in the central office 
and optimism in the branches,—based, I am sure, on the knowledge born of 
experience, that when the members of a Society join it for what they can put 
into it rather than for what they can get out of it, hard times merely afford greater 
opportunities for service. 


The Association is largely self-supporting ; self-help is a necessary prelude 
to service of others. But though the greater part of its activities represents volun- 
tary labour, I am confident that the public will realize that some measure of 
outside help is necessary if the fullest advantage is to be taken of the spirit of 
service which animates the members of the Association and of the qualifications 
which they are eager to utilize for the public good. Work, however successful, 
such as is being carried on by more than one branch of the Association among 
the street boys and busti boys of this city—work which aims at providing educa- 
tion and building up character so that these children may grow up better men 
and more useful citizens than their parents ever had a chance of becoming—cannot 
in the nature of things be immediately remunerative or even self-supporting. These 
are bad times in which to ask the public for money, but Calcutta has in the past 
supported the Y.M.C.A. and Calcutta has had no reason to regret it. I know 
of no public body in the City which makes a rupee go further or uses it to better 
advantage than the Y.M.C.A. 

(Sd.) JOHN ANDERSON, 
Governor of Bengal. 
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ASSISTANT EDITOR; REV. E. C. DEWICK. 


THE RE-CONSTRUCTION OF THE CURRICULUM OF THE ELEMEN- 
` TARY SCHOOLS OF INDIA. By Tottungal Ninan Jacob, M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia). 
(Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-4-0.) 


This is a-recent addition to the Education of India Series brought out by the 
Publication Department of the Y.M.C.A., and the writer is Dr. T. N. Jacob, Professor 
of Education in the University of Mysore. It gives special pleasure to review this 
excellent little book of an old college friend. 


Anyone who has anything to do with Elementary Schools in India will know that 
the hardest part connected with such schools is the framing of a curriculum that is 
suited for such schools. Dr. Jacob has tackled this job in an efficient manner. He 
has presented education in terms of life and such an approach must always be 
interesting to children. Instead of cramming down their little throats a great deal 
of information in Geography, History and other subjects, the whole approach 
should be from the point of view of life activities around them in which they are 
really interested. When everything is related to such activities there cannot be any 
possible reason why children should not consider their education an interesting part 
of their life. Instead of learning by compulsion because of some possible advantage 
in the distant future, they will throw themselves into their school life wholeheartedly, 
because it grips them even now. Such education is agame, not a bore, and which 
child is there who does not like a game? 


The book is divided into two parts, the first part dealing with the old curriculum, 
and the second part with the new. The first part begins with’an examination of the 
present factors to be considered, such as, isolation of children from the rest of the 
world, caste prejudice, absorption in religion, cultural and political unrest permeat- 
ing the whole life of India. Education must take into account these factors. ‘‘To 
education has been committed the leadership of the India that is to be. If education 
is to rise to this responsibility it must recognize that its task is nothing less than to 
make men and women more human and life more rich and beautiful.’’ Then the 
writer discusses the needs of children, such as, health, out-of-door recreation and 
food, as well as social and civic contacts of children. In chapter three, modern 
theories of curriculum construction are examined, and the underlying principle is 
stated to be the relation of education to life, the real life of the children. In contrast 
to this a typical curriculum in India is closely analysed and found to be as far 
removed from life as it can possibly be. In part two, the new curriculum is 
presented in all “its attraction: First of all its objective to reach the whole of life, 
and then the method for realizing the objective, namely, the Project Method, f.e., 
“any desirable and interesting life activity in which children spontaneously engage 
or in which they may be led to engage wholeheartedly and enthusiastically." The 
rest of the book is occupied in presenting in detail illustrated projects suitable for 
various grades of children. 


This is a book of absorbing interest for all those who care for the welfare of 
children. For those who are actually engaged in teaching children or directing 
their education, it is an invaluable book because it not only enunciates principles, 
but shows definite and concrete ways of application for us in India. It also contains 
some excellent photographs. We heartily commend this book. 

` T. SITTHER. 
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A STUDY IN THE INDIAN THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: THE SIX WAYS 
OF KNOWING. A Critical Study of the Vedanta Theory of Knowledge. By D. M. i 
| Datta, M.A., Ph.D. (London : George Allen & Unwin, 1932.) 4 

The sciences of logic and epistemology, whether studied in their Western or 
their Eastern forms, have a reputation for dryness and for difficulty which is likely to 

- < discourage readers from venturing further in this field than is necessary for examina- 

tion requirements. [t must be confessed that some writers have rather encouraged 

than dispelled the fear of these subjects by clothing their thoughts in a language so 

technical and abstract that their meaning can be followed only with the intensest 
labour. From such a tendency Dr. Datta is conspicuously free, for he has succeeded í 

in writing upon the Indian theory of knowledge with unusual clarity and attractiveness. 

The freshness and vigour of his book is in part due to the fact that the author is not 

content to treat Indian philosophy as if it were merely a collection of museum speci- 

mens, already carefully desiccated, and needing oniy to be labelled and catalogued 

in order to be put upon permanent exhibit. On the contrary, he stands within a 

living tradition of thought, and he believes that ‘‘the epistemological doctrines of 

Advaita-Vedanta constitute, when rightly understood, valuable contributions to the 

philosophy of the world.” He feels that the study of these doctrines is able to 

expose ‘‘ the absurdity of certain commonly accepted theories of the East and the 

West, and (to suggest) some problems that demand solution’’. He expounds them, 

then, not merely because of their historic interest, but because he believes that 

they may be fruitful for the enrichment of the world’s philosophic thought. 


Accordingly, his method of procedure is not that of mere exposition but is rather 
in the nature of a debate. ‘‘ Throughout the book the writer has adopted the attitude 
of a student whose mind has been infected with doubts derived from the study of 

f Western philosophy, and who tries to understand, therefore, how far the Indian 
theories can satisfy his sceptical mind. For the audience, ... he has imagined a tribunal 
of Western philosophers, mostly composed of anti-idealistic thinkers, with whom he 
tries to argue the case for Advaita~Vedanta as understood by him in order to carry 
conviction into their sceptical minds.” 

This is an ambitious programme, and one which demands a large knowledge of 
both Eastern and Western philosophy, as well as conscientious fairness and critical 
judgment, if the debate is not to degenerate into mere wrangling and special 
pleading; so far as the reviewer can judge, Dr. Datta is unusually competent in 
the task which he has undertaken. Although in his introductory chapter he 
discusses briefly the Indian conceptions of knowledge itself, the field of his 
inquiry is chiefly the question of what are the sources of valid knowledge, or in 
Indian terminology, what are the valid pramanas? Western thought, he says, has 
generally recognized only perception and inference as sources of knowledge, while 
the developed Vedanta has no less than six pramanas, namely, perception 
(pratyaksha), comparison (upamana), non-cognition (anupalabdhi), inference 
(anumana), and testimony (sabda). These are reviewed one by one, and our 
author shows in each case what can be said for the Vedanta position of maintaining 
each as a separate source of knowledge. In some cases the distinction between 
Eastern and Western thought appears to be more a matter of verbal distinction 
Jea than of essential difference. Thus comparison is regarded as a separate pramana 
largely because inference in the Vedantic system is restricted to what Western 
logicians would call mediate inference, while immediate inference is separately 
provided for. Perhaps the most serious question is in regard to authority, for 
Western philosophy has in general rejected authority as a source of knowledge 
= since the Rennaissance, although Montague among recent Western thinkers has 
again examined its claims with some seriousness. Dr. Datta would apparently 
agree with Montague that ‘‘testimony that is open to free and honest study remains 
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_as legitimate a source of knowledge as any other”. It is true that knowledge gained 

from authority sometimes turns out to be false. But while the same is true of 
that gained by any other method, we still do not reject perception or inference 
because some particular perceptions or inferences turn out to be wrong. The 
author pleads for a similar consideration for authority. 

Whatever one may think of the author’s conclusions on particular points, his 
book will prove to be of great service in opening up a field of thought which has 
hitherto been largely closed at least to the Western reader. And in this connection 
we wonder if the book might not be rendered even more useful—to the Western 
reader at least—if there were somewhere some brief statements of the historical 
relations of the Vedantist commentators on which the exposition of the book is 
based. Most of the ordinary text-books dealing with Indian thought carry us 
merely as far as the classical commentators, Sankara, Ramanuja, and the rest, and 
in spite of the labours of recent pioneers in the history of Indian philosophy, the 
maze of commentaries which follow after these classic writers is still for the ordinary 
Student largely an uncharted territory. It may seem unappreciative to ask for 
more when so much has been given, but if some brief conspectus of the whole 
development could be added it would increase still more the value of this discussion. 

In these days it is being more and more recognized that the structure of thought 
must be built by the co-operation of all the nations, and it is no small achievement 
to have stated the contribution of the Advaita of India with the clarity and tempe- 
tateness which characterize Dr. Datta’s treatment. M. H. H. 
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NEW LIFE IN SOUTH AMERICA: THE OTHER SPANISH CHRIST. A 
Study in the Spiritual History of Spain and South America. By John A. Mackay, 
D.Litt. (Student Christian Movement Press, 58, Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 1. 
Pp. 288; price 9s, net.) 

The same century which produced the famous conquistadores saw also the 
greatest Mystics in the Spanish peninsula. The sixteenth century was indeed one 
teeming with life and adventure, not only into the unknown lands in the Pacific but 
also into the heights of mystic centemplation and into the austere solitudes of the 
darkness of the soul. Cortes and Pizarro, the daring and unscrupulous adventurers, 
were the children of the same age as the no less daring explorers of the mystic lands, 
Teresa, John of the Cross, and a host of others. 

The successors however of the adventurous explorers settled in the course of cen- 
turies to a life of ease and comfort. Satisfied with inherited ideals and contented with 
traditional standards of lite and action, the new continent became barren and sterile, 
Stagnation set in and the virility of the conquistadores gave way to unmanliness, It 
was forgotten that while civilization may be borrowed and accumulated, culture, 
which is the very breath of the spirit, has to be constantly won afresh. 

The psychological explanation of this process of degeneration forms a fascinating 
and valuable study ; and Dr. Mackay has attempted the task with conspicuous success. 
That the American lands of Iberian descent are passing through a period of hopeful 
renaissance is admitted by everybody conversant with the affairs of those countries. 
Dr, Alfredo L. Palacios, Dean of the Faculty of Letters in the University of La Plata 
(whose labours, to my great surprise, do not find recognition in Dr. Mackay's work), 
writing in 1925 to the Chilian authoress Gabriela Mistral in connection with the 
Congress of Montevideo held in 1925, expressed the restlessness of the young genera- 
tion: “We are living in moments of transition; the idols of the past are getting 
broken and the power which supported them is being undermined. The Spirit does 
not breathe into the traditional forms of the past, but is working silently but surely 


that Religion has descended from the heights of mysticism to the planes of custo: 


to bring about new life and new ideals. You yourself (Gabriela Mistral) recognize 
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and traditions. The institutions of the past live by the impulse of the remote days. 


the instincts are recovering their primitive impulsive power and the standarda ot 
life have been lowered accordingly.”’ j 

We have given this lengthy quotation, because it traces. with profound 
acuteness the state of those countries which Dr. Mackay’s study portrays ; and also 
because one cannot fail to see striking similarities between them and India. Both 
countries are passing through a renaissance. Spiritual standards and ideal values 
have to be won afresh by the new generation. : 

Dr. Palacios is the leader of the youth movement in the Argentine Republic and 
as such his responsibility is very great. He is a trusted leader and his position in the 
University circles of the Republic entitles him to respectful regard. 

Dr. Mackay’s book (which by the way is published by the British Student Christian 
Movement) describes in arresting style the restlessness of the young generation 
in the republics of Iberian lineage. The book has very special significance for the 
youth of India, and should be read in India by all interested in guiding its youth, 
The fundamental issues in both countries are the same. . 
P. G. BRIDGE. 
* * * k a * * 


THREE BOOKLETS ON PRAYER. ` 

“PRAYER OF HEALTH AND HEALING.” From the Guild of Health. 
(S. C. M. Press. 2/- net.) 

“LEARNING TO PRAY.” (S.C. M. Press. 2/6 net.) : 

“ A PRAYER-ANSWERING CHRIST.” By Bishop Warne. (Madras Publish- 
ing House.) ` 

Here are three useful booklets on prayer: 

Prayer of Health and Healing, from the Guild of Health, is what we should- 
expect it to be, i.e., Prayer specially adapted for use in case of sickness. It contains 
a very wide selection of such prayers, both ancient and modern, and the applitation 
of the prayers is particularly varied. A very useful book to pass on to an invalid, 
and most useful for any one who leads the devotions of the sick chamber. 

Learning to Pray is a book of prayers for use in schools. It is particularly 
valuable in that it introduces many subjects of more than normal school interest, 

_ and is in no sense limited to the school atmosphere. Schemes for prayer-study 
are very helpful. Along such lines a very real foundation for devotional training 
= Could be laid. A most useful book in the hands of those who lead schoo! devotions; 

_and perhaps most suitable for senior classes. 
A Prayer-Answering Christ by Bishop Warne is a very different book. 

“Tri is not concerned with methods of praying but breathes a living faith in the power 

of prayer. Here is a collection of varied instances of definite answer to prayer. 
4 They cover a life lived in the belief of prayer. Instances from many Eastern 
EA _ countries, but mostly from India, come with convincing reality. A book to inspire 

-those who believe in prayer. A book to demand thought from those who do not 


5: 


elieve in prayer. A book to furnish invaluable testimonies. Very useful to 


_ the preacher. 
re H. COLLINS. 
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p 
THE SUFFERING GOD 
Peace does not mean the end of all our striving, 
Joy does not mean the drying of our tears ; 
Peace is the power that comes to souls arriving 
Up to the light where God himself appears. 
Joy is the wine that God is ever pouring 
Into the hearts of those who strive with Him \ 
Light’ning their eyes to vision and adoring, 
Strengthening their arms to warfare glad and grim. l 
So would I live and not in idle resting, 
Stupid as swine that wallow in the mire ; 


Fain would I fight, and be for ever breasting 

Danger and death for ever under fire. 
Bread of Thy Body give me for my fighting, 

Give me to drink Thy Sacred Blood for wine, : 
While there are wrongs that need me for the righting, 

While there is warfare splendid and divine. 
Give me, for light, the sunshine of Thy sorrow, 

Give me, for shelter, shadow of Thy Cross ; 
Give me to share the glory of Thy morrow, 

Gone from my heart the bitterness of Loss. 

—“ The Unutterable Beauty.” 


G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY. 


NOTE.—When articles in the Young Men of India are an expression of 
the policy or views of the National Council of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations of India, Burma and Ceylon, this fact will be made clear. In all other 
instances the writer of the paper is responsible for the opinion expressed. The 
Editorial Notes, if any, represent the opinion of the Editor alone. 
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THE INDIAN CHURCH* 


BY REV. H. C. BALASUNDARUM. 


“But when these things begin to come to pass, look up and lift up your heads; 
because your redemption draweth nigh.” —St. Luke, 21: 28. 
UR Lord’s announcement of the coming conflict abounds in 
terrific details—hostility between nation and nation and rivalry 
between kingdom and kingdom; serious disturbances on earth; 
ominous signs in the heavens; persistent persecutions of individuals 
and the imposition of unusual restraints on the freedom of people; 
arraignment of people before the authorities ; disruption within the 
family, the nearest of kin becoming the most alien; perplexity, 
confusion and darkness. A more striking and real description of the 
results of “ man’s inhumanity to man ” we do not come across in the 
whole range of literature. Conflict—interminable, wide-spread and 
deep-seated—this is how our Lord envisages the future—a world 
without God. 

And this announcement was made in answer to a query put by 
some of the people who were lost in admiration of the temple, ‘how 
it was adorned with goodly stones and offerings’. Not unlike those 
days is the situation in which we find ourselves to-day. Most of the 
conflict is, by reason of the enormous upheavals in the economic world, 
helping the few to have all the wealth of the world and depriving the 
many of even the bare necessities of life. We see the contrast in the 
big cities of India. We read about similar conditions in the other 
countries of the world. 

One of the most staggering features of the Russian Revolution, 
the result of nearly 300 years of pent-up hatred of the Czarist regime, 
is the creation of the ‘Union of the Militant Godless’ with about six 
million members. They have successfully closed down nearly 3,500 
churches and consider sacred edifices as useful granaries. Not long 
ago a book entitled ‘The Crux of the Indian Problem’ written by a 
distinguished son of India, openly advocated the elimination of religion 
from life, for, to him, religion is a bundle of superstitions. | In South 
India the revolt against religion in a certain section of the community 
is considered the essential quality in the approach to any problem. 

Baffling in the extreme, these and other non-religious modes of 
thought make us uneasy in our minds and hesitant in all our actions. 
Arising out of this welter are some features—a feeling of despair as to 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness, a struggle for existence in a very 
acquisitive society, an inability to discern the signs of the times, an in- 
capacity to rise superior to the passions of the moment, a mechanisation 


* A sermon preached in the Agnes Henderson Memorial Church, Nagpur, and 
Methodist Episcopal Mission Church, Jubbulpore, 
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and vulgarisation of life and a great degree of tension and conse- 
quent exhaustion. Man becomes a lonely figure warring against 
tremendous odds. 

And the Christian youth is not reluctant to express himself in 
emphatic terms. With all the passionate utterance at their command, 
young people do not hesitate and oftentimes with great sincerity, 
to remind the seniors about their responsibility by reason of the 
Church’s conventions being remote from actuality. To them ‘ worship 
is dry, artificial, barren and the quickening power of the Spirit 
was absent’. 

But our Lord follows with the Good News—which is also a 
summons—“‘ when these things begin to come to pass,” says our Lord, 
“look up and lift up your heads.” It is a summons in the first place 
to forget the immediate present and distressing surroundings, to lift 
our gaze from the things that are to the things that shall surely be to 
those who would look into the distant future. It is a call to allow 
the struggle of the present to recede into the background and to let the 
fulfilment of the future loom large in our horizons. Away from the 
self with its fears about the morrow to the sacrifice of the next day. 
It is in fact an invitation to develop the sense of Christian proportion 
—away from the vigorous expression and impetuous action of youth, 
away from the hesitant attitude of manhood and away from the 
stagnation of crabbed age to a new consciousness, a new knowledge 
and a new freedom. 

Implied in this command is our Lord’s sure bidding that thus 
equipped with the spirit of unselfishness, His disciples should face the 
conflict, to throw themselves into the fray. Despicable is the person 
who stands at a distance and fails to see the opportunity, deterred by 
the feeling that participation may affect his own fortunes in the future. 
The meaning of the Incarnation is, in the words of the Herrnhut 
message, “ what the Church has to give in its world mission is the good 
news of a Divine act in history, of the Word made flesh.” The 
Father in Heaven gave His only begotten Son to tabernacle amongst 
men, to intervene in our affairs, even in our petty mundane concerns, 
and to make Himself at one with us. This is the Master’s way. 
Our concerns were His concerns. He was from His childhood 
about His Father’s business. And the Father's business was every 
little thing that concerned even the least amongst His children. 

But it was a timely, loving and understanding intervention on 
the part of our Lord, ‘who did humble himself even to the death 
upon the Cross for us, miserable sinners, who lay in darkness and 
the shadow of death’. It means that our Lord went to the utter- 
Most to save the least—‘ leaving the ninety-nine in the wilderness 
and going after that which was lost until he found it ’"—abandoning 
His own privileged position at the right hand of the Father—the 
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Holy One in the midst of the impure and the imperfect. Under- 
standing another person is at once the most easy and the most 
difficult of achievement. It is difficult and almost impossible so 
long as we are the victims of that dreadful disease of self-esteem. 
The refusal to see another’s point of view, the failure to acknowledge 
the superiority of a fellow-worker, the anxiety to cherish within one- 
self the feeling that he is indispensable to the work—how subtly 
all these dread elements enter into and in time destroy the effective- 
ness of a Christian worker. Self-esteem is the despair of even the 
saint on his knees. It is like the insect which is found imbedded 
in the trunk of the tree which to all outward appearance is perfect. 
Understanding is also difficult by the presence of far too many 
distractions. To penetrate into the innermost recesses of the human 
heart one had to take time. It is like digging for the golden ore 
“And down below, a thousand feet, a thousand miners tear the golden 
ore, the glistening ore that holds such joy and care.” 
It is like the work of excavation at Mohenjo-Daro where after several 
years of work they came upon the buried treasures of olden days. 
Understanding involves not only the readiness to acknowledge the 
superior qualities of the neighbour and the fellow-worker. It also 
means our willingness to proclaim those achievements and qualities. 
“ And when he hath found it he layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing 
and saying to his neighbours and friends ‘ Rejoice with me, for I 
have found my sheep which was lost’. In other words, under- 
standing means discovering your neighbour. That is what our Lord 
did for us on the Cross of Calvary and that is what He does for 
you and me even to this moment. He discovers in you and me 
His friends, and we confess 
“Two wonders 
The wonder of His glorious love 
And our worthlessness,’’ 
In the matchless poetry of John Masefield, Saul Kane, the con- 
verted man, is made to say 
*“ I did not think, I did not strive 
The deep peace burnt by me alive, 
The bolted door had broken in, 
I knew that I had done with sin. 
I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth 
And every bird and every beast should share the crumbs broke 
at the feast.” 
It was also a discriminating intervention. In the story of the 
“Tost Coin ” we read of the woman ‘ Lighting a lamp, sweeping the 
house and seeking diligently’. It was not a haphazard and per- 
functory search, It was a thorough and detailed search not 
unaided but undertaken with the help of a lamp. And the search 
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was accompanied by sweeping. The discriminating power is the 
Holy Spirit. Helpful intervention in any department of life, as 
those who have sought to render service well know, is fraught with 
many pitfalls which cannot be avoided except by the presence 
within us of something other than our own worthless experience. 
And therefore we pray— 

‘t God, who as at this time didst teach the hearts of thy faithful people, 
by the sending to them the light of thy Holy Spirit; Grant us by the same 
Spirit to have a right judgment in all things.” 

That was the promise of the Lord of all life, even our Saviour. 


“ And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that 
he may be with you for ever.” 


Finally, our Lord gives a vision of a reconstructed man— 
* for your redemption draweth nigh’. Slowly out of this experience 
of blood and tears there emerges a new and distinctive type of 
manhood—man redeemed from the consequences of his own sin, 
and from the fear of an environment full of sin,—man redeemed 
from the sin of the intensity of hatred, from the coldness of sus- 
picion, from the ugliness of mutual recriminations, from the throes 
of an ill-regulated society—man redeemed into the spaciousness 
and splendour that is of God,—man pursued and recaptured by 
the Hound of Heaven and brought a captive rejoicing in his newly 
found bondage, even the bondage of our Lord’s beauty and holi- 
ness and service. This redemption, not secured by man’s futile 
and feeble efforts, is the great and good gift of a Loving Father 
who knows us. The fact of the redemption is that we recover 
the lost consciousness, we recover from the effects of our own 
deceptions. This new consciousness is the recognition that 


“í The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


We come back to Him who is our Father. The prodigal did 
not think of the Father’s sure love in spite of his waywardness. 
His thoughts were about the portion of the substance that fell to 
the lot of the servants. But the Father's affection expressed itself 
in the fatted calf and the rich apparel. It is the Father meeting 
the son who could not comprehend the width of the Father’s love 
or understand the depth of parental longing. Sir Philip Gibbs has 
a beautiful story of a man who goes into gaol because of fraudulent 
business methods. On his return from gaol the old man goes to 
| his married daughter’s house and there tries to play with the little 
grandson. In the course of the play the child asks, “ Where did 
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you come from, grandfather ?’’ The old man hesitated in his. 


reply. “I can’t tell you exactly, my dear,” said the old man, “It’s 
a bit of mystery.” Vic, the child, pondered over this reply. It 
was a minute before he came to his conclusion. ‘‘I speck you 
came from God, didn’t you? Just like I did.’ The old man’s 
voice trembled when he spoke again, “ Yes, that is how it is. 
Vic, I have come straight out of the hands of God, who was very 
good to me.” ‘That is the fact and measure of redemption. 

The reconstructed man—the redeemed soul—the- new man in 
Christ Jesus—like the Master has again and again to be broken 
anew. In no other way can the Kingdom of God be built up. 
“For I say unto you,” said the Master, “I will not drink from 
henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom of God shall 
come.” Even as the grapes need to be crushed before we could 
drink of the fruit of the vine, so must we be willing to be crushed 
ere we are found fit to be used in the cause of the Kingdom. Was 
not the Master crushed on the Cross of Calvary ? 

What is the inheritance of the past > Imperfections in the 
Church, struggles with powers from without and from within, 
degeneration, lack of faith—these and many more are the defects. 
They are the failures of her children, her sons and daughters ‘for 


whom Christ died’. But think of the history of the Church in India. 


Universality. 

When Ziegenbalg arrived on the sands of Tranquebar, was he 
not giving to the Church in India the vision of her own sure and rich 
place in the body of Christ which comprises the whole Universe ? 
Christ redeemed the individual. But He redeemed the individual in 
the Church. Long years after, the faithful Indian Christians of 
Tranquebar placed a simple stone to mark the spot on which 
Ziegenbalg had to stand in the blazing sun waiting for orders of the 
governor—a recognition of the gift of this idea that he and they were 
members of Christs Body in which there is neither Indian nor 
European. 

The Companionship of Jesus. 

In one of the beautiful lyrics composed by one of the foremost 
Indian Lutheran pastors, the refrain is ‘Of what shall I be afraid so 
long as Thou art with me’, a song sung when the author found 
himself in the midst of a thick jungle in the middle of the night. 
The story of the redemption continued throughout the course of the 
lives of the Christians, 

Sweetness in Suffering. 

One of the most devoted converts in Southern India, Krishna 
Pillai by name, has written the Story of the Cross in verse, the burden of 
the song being that at the foot of the Cross he finds everything sweet. 
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X In one of Dr. Macnicol’s translations of Narayan Vaman 
Tilak’s poems we find these words : F 
“ Whate'er within the future lies = 
Bring thou to Christ a sacrifice 

Establishing a faith complete, 
O soul of mine, at Jesus’ feet.” 


: . . te 

We also think of that cloud of witnesses who in unknown corners i 
of this land have borne the Cross and preserved the faith of their Ke 
fathers. Last week there passed away to her eternal rest one of the pa 


many of her kind, who widowed quite early in life and with very 
little guidance from friends or relatives, brought up her son from his 4 
second year onwards in the nurture of the Lord till the son in turn ’ 

became one of the trusted leaders of the Church in India. In the i 
life of that Indian Christian woman we see the strength of simple 
Christian faith, the utter dependence upon God. Many there are 
among men and women who are sustained by this faith in Jesus 


Christ. 

The universality of the Christian Faith, the companionship of 
Jesus Christ, the secret and sweetness of suffering, the joy of a whole- 
hearted oblation on the altar of God, the strength, fragrance, beauty 


and simplicity of the Christian home—these. are some of the stars in 
the sky of the Church in India. 


When, therefore, the conflicts of the present are transformed 
into conquests and the members of the Church in India find them- 
selves in the new and larger world, the early consciousness will come 
back to them that they are parts of a whole; the immensity of that 
conception will overwhelm them into an attitude of adoration of the 
Holy City coming down from heaven—that immensity caused by the 
fact that ‘there is no temple ’™— for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple thereof’. The admiration of the structural 
beauty of to-day will be transformed into the adoration of to-morrow, 
because the figure of the Lamb will be the one all engrossing object. 
All the anxiety to fashion the externals to suit the surroundings will 
give place to the one great passion to get others to meet the One who 
alone can be the fit object of adoration. The hymnology of the 
Church in India fifty years- from now will be mainly composed of 
peeans of praise of the beauty, the spaciousness and the majesty of 
creation and of the great act of creation—the new man in Jesus 
Christ. 

From the plains of India will go forth, as inthe days of old, 
emissaries to the other parts of the world not to trade with silver and 
gold, but with the damask of a new life. The Mission of Friendship 
at this moment in different parts of England proclaims that the things 
that do matter are the things of the Spirit—the one bright spot in an 
otherwise dark and dismal picture, 


Vee 
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Many a battle has been fought on the plains of Hindustan. 
The Taj Mahal built to the memory of one who hated Christianity is 
now the meeting place of the representation of many nations. So to 
the Church in India now and hereafter is given the task and the 
opportunity to reconcile conflicting forces, to reconcile the old with 
the new, to reconcile the adherents of one sect to the adherents of 
another sect and finally, to bring its many peoples to the fact of their 
relationship to God. 

In Fatehpur Sikri near Agra is the famous city built by Akbar. 
On his return from his victories in the Deccan, the great Moghul 
built the high Buland Darwaza, 135 feet to celebrate his victory. 
On the lofty gates are lodged rather irregularly the iron horse hoofs 
brought by the villagers as gifts to the Emperor in token of their 
gratitude for freedom from an epidemic which devastated the village. 
It is a beautiful picture—this high and lofty gateway in celebration 
of a victory and admitting the people to the beautiful mosque and the 
still more exquisite tomb of a favoured priest and guide. The Church 
in India will in the not distant future provide a gateway for its many 
peoples to come to Him who helps man to celebrate his victory over 
sin. But the Church in India taken, in the long range of history, will 
also be the repository of the grateful recollections of man saved from 
the fell disease of sin in its many forms. 

Thus freed from sin, but still continuing the struggle not for 
prestige or for status, not for adjustments or comity, but for righteous- 
ness, freed from the taint of dissension and freed also from the sense 
of inferiority, the Church Triumphant with a new sense of its spiritual 
vocation for the Church, would then have attained its spiritual stature 
and it will not be the centre of conflict. It will be the abode of 


peace ; those 
“ Halls of Sion 


Bright with many an angel 
And all the martyr throng 
The Prince is ever in them 
The daylight is serene 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are deck’d in glorious sheen.’’ 

Our Lord bids us ‘look up’ and ‘lift up our heads’, for He is 
anxious that we should not be weighed down either by the mistakes 
of the past or by the responsibilities of the present or gain by the 
uncertainties of the future. It is like the father who is bound for a 
distant place involving an absence of several months, The little child 
lisping only a few words but able to understand the meaning of the 
arrangements comes to the side of the father and looks into his face. 
And for a moment the father lifts the little one on to his shoulders. 
No word is spoken. It is the scene of perfect bliss. That is what 
the child wants—to be with the father. And that is what the father 
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desires. Oh that we could, like the child, always look into the 
Father’s face in absolute trust ! 


“We bring Thee back great Christendom, churches and towns and towers, 
And if our hands are glad, O God, to cast them down like flowers, 
*Tis not that they enrich Thine hands, but they are saved from ours.” 


Prayer. 

Grant, O Lord, we beseech Thee, that the course of this world 
may be so peaceably ordered by Thy governance, that Thy Church 
may joyfully serve Thee in all godly quietness ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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THE GANDHIAN CHRIST * 
OR 


THE APPEAL OF THE APOCALYPTIC CHRIST TO THE 
INDIAN MIND TO-DAY. 


BY PROF. N.C. MUKERJEE, M.A., University of Allahabad. 


T is but a truism to say that the Mahatma’s movement has, in 
effect, helped to lift up Jesus before our eyes. Our people have 
been made conscious of a similarity between the ideals of the 
Mahatma and of the Christ. Further, the meaning of the Cross and 
its necessity for healing broken relationships has been inwrought in 
our minds, as never before, by the Gandhian principles of life and 
action. It is not at all suggested that the Mahatma is a Christian 
or that Christians can accept all that the Mahatma stands for. 
Successive ages have had their own interpretation of the Christ, and 
what we mean is that for our times the Mahatma’s interpretation has 
given us a very arresting figure in the Gandhian Christ. 

The Mahatma has himself told us that he has a partiality for 
the Sermon on the Mount; that the principles of Jesus can alone 
solve the world’s problems, and that he is prepared to call himself a 
Christian even, if his interpretation of the Sermon is adhered to. | He 
further holds that Christian conduct as taught by the Church to-day 
and exemplified in the lives of Christian peoples and their institutions 
is a departure from the principles of the Sermon. { 

The Christian consciousness will be the first to acknowledge that 
in his emphasis on conversion—or a ‘change of heart’ to use his 
much-oyerworked phrase—and his consequent demand of a righteous- 
ness exceeding that of the Pharisees, the Mahatma has seized the 
very heart of the teaching on the Mount. He is also true to its 
spirit in demanding that the Kingdoms of this world should be turned 
into the Kingdom of the Lord. Politics for him is a subordinate 
branch of morality. It is his living faith in a God Who backs the 
moral order and with Whom one can have personal intercourse 


* This is an attempt to understand the Mahatma from the Christian point of 
view. It is significant that the application of Christian principles has given us the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact. It is incumbent on the Church, therefore, in India and England 
to see that the proper atmosphere is preserved for the truce to grow into an abiding 
peace. (This article written at the time of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact has a special 
appropriateness at this time.—LKDITOR.) 

ý ‘‘Ifthen, I had to face only the Sermon on the Mount and my own inter- 
pretation of it, I should not hesitate to say, ‘Oh yes, I am a Christian.’ But I know 
that at the present moment if I said any such thing I would lay myself open to the 
gravest misinterpretation.”” Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 93. 


$ See below, p. 110 and ff, 
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through prayer that has lent spiritual strength to a political movement, 
and made him at once a political leader and a spiritual teacher. It 
is this combination of politics and religion that makes him the for- 
midable force he is to-day. 

The Christian consciousness will also thankfully recognize that 
many of the beatitudes we can see fulfilled in the Mahatma’s life. 
Take, for example: The pure in heart shall see God. This could 
be truly said to be the Mahatma’s. His self-examination is ruthless. 
A transparent sincerity and a winning candour ever ready to go back 
and examine his most-cherished principles and give them up, if and 
when convinced, have ever marked his public and private life. 
Tribute to the fulfilment of another beatitude, though not so meant, 
about the meek inheriting the earth, was borne by the remark of 
“The seditious half-naked fakir ”® mounting the steps of Government 
House (Delhi) to confer with the great Proconsul, surrounded by his 
mighty legionaries. The remark meant, in the first instance, to be 
abusive has turned honorific—such is the transvaluation of values in 
a moral world! And to-day with the truce between the Congress and 
the Government, and the laurels of the peace-maker binding the 
brows of the two erstwhile protagonists in the great conflict, we 
cannot deny the Mahatma the final blessing of the peacemakers: 


“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children 


— 


of God.” 


What, however, has furnished the wind to his sails and has 
made his movement go like wild fire over the country is the 
Mahatma’s teaching of the non-retaliation of injuries. While all 
violence is eschewed in his method of fighting the Government, there 
is nothing passive about his resistance to it. This is how he does not 
fancy the expression ‘ passive resistance” used about his movement. 
It is very active, so far as the resistance to what he considers evil is 
concerned ; he seeks, in fact, to dissociate himself altogether from it. 
That is where the need of non-co-operation comes in. But the passive 
part comes in in his submitting to the punishment for such resistance 
voluntarily and honourably, without malice in his heart against the 
punisher ; instead, with love still for him and the confidence that 
such suffering alone can transmute human nature and human 
institutions from evil to good. Here we have the exaltation of the 
value of vicarious suffering in restoring broken relationships. It is 
nothing but the principle of the Atonement universalisedy and has 


* Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘ terminological inexactitude ’’. 

+ “No country has ever risen without being purified through the fire of suffer- 
ing. Mother suffers so that her child may live. The condition of wheat-growing is 
that the seed grain should perish. Life comes out of death. Will India rise out of 
her slavery without fulfilling this eternal law of purification through suffering. 
(Young India, Vol. I, p. 230 (S. Ganesan).} 
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given us a new appreciation of the place of suffering in life. This, 
however, does not mean that he has accepted the position of ` 
Christian orthodoxy on this particular doctrine.{ Suffering, we now 
see, can be for the actions of other people and not only our own ; 
and a man suffering for his sins is not the whole story. He suffers 
and ought to suffer for other people’s sins as well. Indeed, in such 
redemptive suffering lies the hope of the world. This fervent preach- 
ing of the path-way of suffering, as it has been put, or of the princi- 
ple of the atonement, as we have described it, is accompanied by, 
what always goes with it, the emphasis on (1) self-consecration, and 
(2) identification with others. A friend of the present writer once 
remarked that whatever was the criticism of the movement from the 
political point of view, there was nothing like it for self-purification. 
And as for the substitutionary oneness with the people in their 
disabilities, the Mahatma’s life is one long record of it.” The 
message of the Cross has been thus broadcasted over the length and 
breadth of our land and has been made to enter hearts formerly 
impervious to it. The old Karma doctrine has been thus unwittingly 
thrown into the melting pot and awaits a reconstruction more in 
consonance with the facts of life. 

The question has been raised whether passive resistance, as 
the Mahatma understands it, can be traced, as he thinks it can be, 
to the Sermon on the Mount and its teaching of non-resistance ; 
whether there is not a fundamental difference between the Mahatma’s 
soul-force and the Christian doctrine of non-resistance. The matter 
is more than a minutiae of interpretation and so deserves notice. It 
is true that we have two types, as it were, of dealing with moral 
evil in the teaching of Christ. It is one thing, for example, when I 
give away my cloak also, when my coat only is unjustly removed by 
a robber. It is another, altogether, when I tie my coat around me 
and so resist the despoiler’s intent, but in course of it submit, in love 
and without retaliation, to all chastisement at his hands. For the 
most signal example of this second type in Christ’s teaching, we have 
of course to go to the Cross ; to come down from the Mount to 
Golgotha. And without doubt the Mahatma has got his doctrine of 
non-co-operation from this great and final act of Christ’s, his death 
on the Cross—Christ’s non-co-operation with evil. ‘ Are we justified 
in reading back the Cross into the Sermon?’ is the question raised by 
the Mahatma’s interpretation here. There are expositors who would 
dig a gulf between the two ; between an earlier Galilean Ministry of 
idyllic simplicity, and a deepening consciousness, the result wholly of 


See below, p- 107, f.n. 
* To this fact have to be attributed (1) the Mahatma’s putting on the loin-cloth, 


(2) his third class travelling, and (3) his touching desire to be reborn as an 
untouchable. 
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frustrated plans and rejection on the part of Jesus’ own people. It 


is out of the depths of a profound spiritual experience that the 
Mahatma has been led to weld the two halves of Jesus’ ministry into 
one—the coat without a seam—and not treat them as disparate units 
which cannot be made to cohere. The two ways of dealing with 
evil mentioned are different only in their manner of execution and 
not in their end.* This interpretation of the teaching of Jesus is not, 
we humbly think, the least of the Mahatma’s services-to the under- 
standing of Christianity. 

The exalting of the Christian ethic, and the preaching of the 
Cross are the two ways in which the Mahatma has shown forth the 
Christ to us. And he has not hesitated to publicly acknowledge 
Jesus as one of his teachers. “Jesus occupies in my heart the place 
of one of the great teachers who have made a considerable influence 
on my life. ’$ 

- Yet, the Mahatma is a Hindu, we should not forget. He does 
not accept Christ as ihe teacher, but a teacher. Nor can he subscribe 
to the Christian doctrine of the Person of Christ or of his death.{ 
Neither of these is unique for him as it is for the Christian.§ 


t There is room for both in the Mahatma’s thinking. His view on bow a 
settlement on Hindu-Mohammedan political difference could be brought about 
illustrates the first. He is prepared to give the Mohammedan “All that he wants "’ 
in the way of representation in the legislatures and services; and take whatever is 
left for himself, i.e., the majority (Hindu) community. 

* “In turning the other cheek we are not really obeying Christ unless the 
Motives of the act include all that is pure in the sentiment of ordinary justice as 
well as of ordinary love. They must include, therefore, horror and moral indigna- 
tion as well as pity and sorrow, the sterner elements in the total blend of emotion 
serving to make the whole converge in one passionate desire to rescue the wrong- 
doer from the wickedness that holds sway in him.” Prof. Hogg, Christianity and 
Force, Papers for War Time (Oxford University Press). 

$ Andrews, op. cit., p. 92. 

f The following will be read with interest by Christians. ‘Progress is to be 
measured by the amount of suffering undergone by the sufferer, The purer the 
suffering, the greater is the progress. Hence did the sacrifice of Jesus suffice to 
free a sorrowing world.’ (Young India, Vol. I, p. 231.) 

ĝ "It was more than I could believe that Jesus was the only incarnate son 
of God, and that only he who believed in Him would have everlasting life. 
If God could have sons, all of us were His sons. If Jesus was like God, or God Him- 
self, then all men were like God and could be God Himself. My reason was not 
ready to believe literally, that Jesus by his death and by his blood redeemed the 
Sins of the world, metaphorically there might be some truth in it, Again accord- 
ing to Christianity only human beings had souls, and not other living beings 
for whom death meant complete extinction; while I held a contrary belief, I 
could accept Jesus as a martyr, an embodiment of sacrifice and a divine teacher, 
but not as the most perfect man ever born. His death on the Cross was a 
great example to the world, but that there was anything like a mysterious or 
miraculous virtue in it my heart could not accept. The pious lives of Christians 
did not give me anything, that the lives of men of other faiths had failed to give, 
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The Christian ideas which he has made his own have found 


expression within a context of Hindu thought.|]| The Mahatma’s: 


loyalty to the old is as deep and strong as is his loyalty to the new, 
we should not forget. This appears in his interpretation of ahimsa,* 
a love to all existence as compared with the love of man pre-eminently, 
a limitation, as he adversely remarks, of the Christian teaching. It 
appears further in the ascetic strand of his teaching about marriage. f 
That a true marriage is union of soul and body both, he is precluded 
from recognizing by the severe dualism infecting Hindu thought. 
The flesh never gets its full rights and we never reach the position of 
the organic relation between the soul and the body, where the flesh 
helps the soul as much as the soul the flesh. There is a reminiscence, 
perhaps, of this dualism in the delineation of his ideal character: 
“To attain to perfect purity one has to become absolutely passion- 
free in thought, speech and action; to rise above the opposing currents 
of love and hatred, attachment and repulsion.” f It also lurks behind 
his desire, expressed more than once, to leave the body when it has 
ceased, as he puts it to be the vehicle of the soul.§ How far the 
Jaina ascetical view of the duty of suicide persists transformed here 
may be a debatable point. The Hindu influence is most present in 
his conviction of the religion one is born in being adequate for a 


I had seen in other lives just the same reformation that I had heard of among 
Christians. Philosophically there was nothing extraordinary in Christian principles. 
From the point of view of sacrifices, it seemed to me that the Hindus greatly sur- 
passed the Christians. It was impossible for me to regard Christianity as a perfect 
religion or the greatest of all religions.” (The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, Vol. I, pp. 319-20.) 

|| The superimposition of Hindu ideas on the Christian basis could be measured 
when we remember his statement how the New Testament really awakened him to 
the rightness and value of Passive Resistance and the Geeta “ deepened the impres- 
sion” (Andrews, op. cit., p. 192); also how Ahimsa or non-violence “‘ has found its 
highest expression and application in Hinduism.’’ (Andrews, p. 360.) 

= ** Complete non-violence is complete absence of ill-will against all that lives. 
It therefore embraces even sub-human life, not excluding noxious insects or beasts. 
They have not been created to feed our destructive propensities. If we only knew 
the mind of the Creator, we should find their proper place in His creation. Non- 
violence is, therefore, in its active form goodwill towards all life. It is pure love 
I read it in the Hindu Scriptures, in the Bible, and in the Koran.” (Young India, 
Vol I, p. 286.) 

+ Married couples entering Sabarmati Ashram do not live as husband and 
wife. To the Christian it is reminiscent of St. Paul’s similar advice, I Cor., 
vii: 30. 

t The Story of My Experiments with Truth, Vol. IIL, p. 592. 

§ The relevant passage is as follows: After envisaging the possibility of 
failure, the Mahatma asks what he should do in such an eventuality. As a true 
man what should I do? Should I not kneel down in all humility before my Maker 
and ask him to take away this useless body and make me a fitter instrument of 
service?” (Young India, Vol. I, p. 793.) 
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person and the consequent absence for the need of proselytism. Here 
we touch on the question of the Mahatma’s eclecticism. There are 
two kinds of eclecticism in India to-day. The old one had a 
pantheistic basis, with good and evil as correlates to support it. The i 
Mahatma has knocked the basis out of it and has suggested a moral i 
principle of unity for the world, instead of a principle indifferent to 
good and evil alike.|| His eclecticism, therefore, is based on an 
Ethical Theism and stands for what is practically an interesting 
attempt at a synthesis of the values which have come to us from the 
East and the West.* The two eclecticisms, therefore, are as poles 
apart from one another, and from the Christian position. The 
Mahatma, it should be remembered, has two worlds to live in and two 
foci to his thought. Such a compatibility of incompatibles is nothing 
new in the history of thought and especially in periods of transition. 
Thus it is that in the social sphere, he is, in effect, against inter- 
Marriage and inter-dining, though his is, perhaps, at the same time, 
the strongest force for breaking down these time-old barriers. In 


|| For a downright criticism of the relativity of good and evil, see the 
Mahatma’s criticism of Lokamanya Tilak on this point. (Y.I., Vol. I, p. 680.) 
The Mahatma believes in the good standing by itself, or the ‘unadulterated 
good ” as he calls it. (Y.J., Vol. I, p. 226.) For him evil is the creation of man’s 
abuse of free will. “ Their English statesmen would have to bear to let India 
wander away into the woods of errors. Freedom is not worth having if it 
does not connote freedom to err and sin. If God Almighty has given the humbl- 
est of His creation the freedom to err, it passes comprehension how human 
beings, be they ever so experienced and able, can delight in depriving fellow beings 
of that precious right.” (From the Mahatma’s Address to Journalists, Mar. 5, 1931.) 
An interesting illustration of the reaction of the new political life on our moral and 
spiritual conceptions ! 

* “Personally I do not regard any of the great religions of the world as 
false. All have served to enrich mankind and are now even serving their pur- 
pose.” (Andrews, op. cit., p. 93.) ‘‘ Not being an exclusive religion, it (Hinduism) 
enables its followers not merely to respect all the other religions, but also to 
admire and assimilate whatever may be good in them.” (Andrews, Op., cit.» 
P. 360.) 

J Explaining himself on these two questions to a seeker after light (an Allaha- 
bad University student), the Mahatma first reiterates his faith in the four varnas 
and affirms his conviction as to the restrictions in these matters being “in the 
interest of chastity and hygiene’’, But ends up by saying that varnas as he 
understands them does not exist in Hindu Society to-day. As a result of foreign 
domination the whole system has been smashed and ‘‘ we are all slaves and hence 
less than Shudras—untouchables of the West.” He then goes on to permit (is it 
as an accommodation to the present situation?) inter-dining and inter-marriage in 
Hindu Society and even goes onto say that inter-marriage among people of different 
religions is not morally objectionable, so long as the parties are free to follow their 
Tespective faiths. But such unions, he fears, cannot of themselves bring peace 
among the two rival communities (Hindus and Mahommedans are evidently 
Specially in view). (The Leader, June 12, 1931. Reproduction of a Young India 
article. ) ' 

See Andrews, op, cit., pp. 128-29 for further light, 
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the field of Hindu concepts, his is an influence mightily making for 
a reinterpretation of them. He isnot a system-maker, but scattered 
throughout his writings we get on the track of this reinterpretative 
spirit. { 

No serious assessing of the Mahatma’s interpretation of 
Christianity can fail to take note of his criticism that the present belief 
of the Churches and their practice are on a foundation other than 
Christian ; that it is an adulterated product which they furnish instead 
of the pure milk of the Gospel. This criticism centres in particular 
round the Church’s sanction of the use of ‘force’ in society, and of 
‘war.’ $ The Mahatma here suffers from the treating of the New 
Testament with its Old Testament background left out. It is only 
when we go to the formative stages of the preparation for the 
Kingdom which Jesus sought to establish, that we see how ‘force’ 
subserves moral and religious ends ; and that the Mahatma’s favourite 
appellation of ‘brute’ force indicates what is an accident and not 
the essence of the matter. The interlacing of ‘ force’ and ‘ reason’ 
is further demonstrated by the necessity of a supporting environment 
of force for the success of any non-resistance movement like the 
Mahatma’s. In a general state of lawlessness or a government of 
frightfulness, non-resistance won’t get the field to demonstrate its 
powers even. It will at any rate take a very much longer time to 
make any impression on the adversary, and require heavier sacrifices 
in life and property. Its success therefore presupposes the presence 
of a highly moralised government, and such a government was 
furnished as a protective armour for the Mahatma’s Satyagraha by 
Lord Irwin’s administration. The contribution that the Mahatma 
has made to the political advancement of the country has to be 
shared in truth by the British Government as conducted by the 
former Viceroy.” 

The Mahatma like the true anarchist he is, so far as his political 
philosophy is concerned, is thinking of the perfect state when moral 
restraint alone will be sufficient, and the good life will require no 
help of the sanctions. Another criticism of Christianity, evoked by 


f Reference has already been made to the new ideas put into the conceptions 
of Karma and Ahimsa. The doctrine of nishkam dharma is another such con- 
ception. It is hoped that with all his heavy pre-occupations the Mahatma will 
find time to publish the study of the Gita he had been at work on and com- 
pleted in Yarvada Mandir. We shall know then where exactly he stands on 
this important topic. Afoksha again is equated with ‘service’ (Experiments 
with Truth, Vol. Il, p. 337) and with “the attainment of Swaraj.” (Y.L, Vol. J, 
p. 477.) 

§ The Mahatma is a Tolstoyan here. His grounds are laid bare in an 
exposition by the latter in an epistle quoted in full in Andrews, op. cit., pp. 195-97, 

* The Mahatma accepts the limitations of the non-co-operation principle, A 
favourable world opinion is one such limiting condition, 


: 
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‘his movement, points to its failure, so far, to make a practical appli- 


cation, like his, of non-resistance to politics, and so furnish a moral 
substitute for war. The criticism is a weighty one. That Christians 
could have been better Christians and the Church more of a power 
against war and for peace, has to be sorrowfully admitted. But there 
is this to be said for Western Christianity, for it is there that the 
Christian life has most developed, that a favouring atmosphere for 
such an experiment has not been present till very lately in the League 
of Nations. There has been no instrument for enforcing anything 
like an international morality. So the chances for a state to play the 
role of a martyr nation have not been possible, without making its 
last condition worse than the first. In this respect it will have to be 
admitted that India has been in a happier situation than Europe. It 
is only now that they are talking of one of the smaller states leading 
in disarmament and taking its chance by throwing itself for safety 
into the arms of world opinion. There is another explanation suggest- 
ed by Professor Hogg why no passive resistance on a national scale 
could be organized, so far, by Western Christianity. Professor Hogg 
says it is because no nation is Christian enough as a whole to conduct 
it. We, in India, who have had to go through such a movement 
can appreciate the point made here. Without discrediting the 
Mahatma’s personal principles and practice in any way, we could 
say that as the movement spread, quality got sacrificed to quantity 
and the anxiety to win results bent, if it did not break, the front of 
his offensive. So that the other type of ‘force’ got mixed up 
considerably with ‘soul-force’. The Mahatma has criticised this 
aspect of his movement more than any one else. But it explains why 
organized Christianity has fought shy so far in the West of organizing 
such a movement on a national scale. Mr. Andrews also has dwelt, 
along these lines, on the dangers of “corporate moral resistance,” 
while being awakened to the great possibilities of it by the Mahatma’s 
experiment.” How far Western Christianity will similarly react, it is 
very difficult to foretell. 

While individual Christians have identified themselves with the 
movement, Christians as a body have been behindhand, although 
warmly appreciative of the Mahatma’s character and ideals and 
thankfully acknowledging the Christlikeness of his spirit. This is 


t See Streeter, War, This War and The Sermon on the Mount: Papers for 
War Time (Oxford University Press). 

* Andrews, op. cit., Chap. XXI. 

} The following occurs in the Lambeth Report, 1930, and would be relevant in 
this context. ‘‘ If the Christian Church in every nation could refuse to countenance 
or support a declaration of war by its own government unless that government had 
inaugurated or accepted a bona fide offer to submit the dispute to arbitration, it 
would be doing no more than insisting on the fulfilment of pledges solemnly made.” 
(Pp. 99-100.) 
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explicable only on the view of considerable disagreements being present 
amongst considerable agreements. The view as to ‘force’ presents 
one such point. But there are other points as well. The old asceti- 
cism of the land{ reappears in the Mahatma’s lack of appreciation of 
some of the values of life, like Science (theory and application), Art, 
and we should add Pleasure (as expressed in luxury). Human 
achievement in these spheres, howsoever much the tares might be 
mixed with the wheat, will be difficult to-day for the Christian 
altogether to belittle and turn away from, a difficulty which does not 
exist for the Mahatma from his point of view. Coupled with this 
depreciation of some of the values of human effort, there is the 
apocalyptic character of his teaching. Christianity has had enough 
experience of the apocalyptic turning the mind off from ‘time’ and 
‘development’. The Early Church furnishes enough illustration of it. 
It made the early Christians draw too sharp a distinction between this 
world and the next, and, what is to our point, a neglect of this world’s 
duties which alone could truly prepare one for the next. The doctrines 
of ‘development’ and ‘gradualness’” are not altogether absent from the 
teaching of the Mahatma, but coupled with his ascetic basis, the 
apocalyptic element in his thought loads the dice in favour of a religion 
of crisis than development. The history of Christian effort has been 
an attempt to maintain a just balance between these two complement- 
ary elements of thought. It has not always been a successful effort 
and its history is strewn with the wreckage of the activities of ‘ fantastic 
millenarians’.* But perhaps the argument which has exercised the 
greatest sub-conscious restraint in the matter of the Church’s throwing 
herself heart and soul into the non-co-operation movement has been the 
humbling experience that in a sinful world a just fight even leaves you 
with something slipped through your fingers in course of the fight. 
So the consciousness has been burnt into the Church’s experience that 
if a better way is at all possible a fight should be avoided, even when 
the balance of right is on your side. The reformation, for example, 
furnishes a fitting example of what we have been talking. It is the 
desire for the wholeness of Truth that restrains the Church’s arms now. 
This is how she has come to suspect her past use of ‘force,’ both non- 
violent and violent ; her interdicts and social discipline ; her inquisitions 
and autos-da-fe. The Church has practised non-co-operation for a 
very long period and then the consciousness has dawned on her very 
slowly that perhaps the heretic had run away with a part of the Truth 


t A very important factor in giving edge to the non-co-operation movement and 
in getting him his large following. In this sense it could be said to be an uprising 
of the old spirit, or life, against the new. Our caste organization, further, furnished 


a ready engine for enforcing the social boycott. 
*Sir Malcolm Hailey used this appellation of non-co-operators in the recent 


struggle. 
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that the Church was zealously seeking to safeguard. The question of 
Authority vs. Freedom is not yet seitled, but he is no friend of either 
who seeks to exalt one at the expense of the other. They complement 
each other in every sphere and the Mahatma needs as much the 
British Government as the British Government needs the Mahatma. 
It is this consciousness which is perhaps most responsible for what 
might be thought to be vacillation and weakness, or defeatism, by 
extremists in both the camps, that is, of the Congress and the 
Government. 

War is a Christian duty. But the deeper Christian consciousness 
has come to realize the avoidance of it to be a greater duty still. It 
was this deeper Christian consciousness that Lord Irwin gave ex- 
pression to in his fight with the Mahatma. He laid before the country, 
first, the Round Table method of settling the differences between 
England and India. And when the peace offer was not accepted he 
used force, not to crush the movement but to prevent it from dissolving 
the bonds of Indian life and progress, while all the time keeping the 
door open for a resumption of the Round Table method. Lord Irwin 
thus contributed two elements of great value to the Christian solution 
of the problem, elements which were lacking in the Mahatma’s view. 
While the Mahatma had got hold of one half of the Christian 
teaching, viz., the duty of war, Lord Irwin stressed the other and 
better half, viz., the duty of avoidance of it. And whereas the 
Mahatma had no place for coercive government, Lord Irwin demon- 
strated how it could be made to conserve moral values for the life of 
a people. It was a rare good fortune that at such a crisis we hada 
Christian, and one of Lord Irwin's character, at the helm of affairs 
in India. 

But how did a man deeply imbued as the Mahatma is by the 
Spirit of Christ come to turn down the Christian offer of peace by 
Lord Irwin’s government ? Leaving the details of the picture to be 
filled in by the historian, we shall confine ourselves to the attitudes 
responsible for such a decision. 

The Indian situation, it should be remembered, has got embit- 
tered by one fact of our common sinful human nature. It is the 
inability of good men to see a point, even when it is the logical 
outcome of their own position, without first a demonstration, an 
object lesson, even an earthquake. Religion is too familiar with such a 
position, It knows how backward-looking all the time ‘ sanctification’ 
is. Hence its prescription of repeated revivals for the rejuvenating 
of the flagging spirit. Politics, however, which has been turned into 
a water-tight compartment knows no such occasions of renewals, of 
changes from within. Hence its belief in pressure from without, its 
belief in force, in getting something done to make things move. Such 
Was the stage on which the Mahatma made his appearance. His 
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religion fitted in with this temper in our politics. For though peace 
is his end, for him the way to it is more through conflict than through 
development, and the explanation of this is to be found in his too 
great a concentration on the Christian ideas of the first century to 
the exclusion of the later ones. For the Mahatma, as for the early 
Christians, the Kingdom was going to be established by a cataclys- 
mic act and sealed by their life-blood.** For the achievements, again, 
of the human mind, a severely negative attitude had to be maintained. 
And as for the State, there is more than a superficial similarity 
between the attitude of the Sage of Patmos and that of the Mahatma. 
The train was thus laid for the explosion. What supplied the 
igniting spark was the Mahatma’s view of the English character, 
gleaned from an experience in more than one part of the globe. The 
Englishman respects you only, he said, when you stand up to him. 
A friendship, therefore, could only be cemented through a previous 
fight.t So all the forces of war were mobilised, with what results 
both England and India, alas!, too well know. 

It is the first-century Christian ideas, we hold, that have 
furnished the main spring} of the Mahatma’s thinking and of his 
movement. If it is so, then it will have to be in the region of 
-Christian ideas that the cure will have to be found. What cured 
the Early Church will cure Modern India also. Some, we know, 
lost heart when the Lord tarried His coming. And then the fuller 
truth flashed on the disciples that He had come, is coming, and is 
going to come. The power of Christ in their lives and surroundings 
first demonstrated to the disciples His presence amongst them. And 
as they thought of the work before them, of conquering the world in 
this power, as they realized that they had a real share in fashioning 
the Master’s enterprise, they got ready to see the signs of His further 
coming in their midst. So has it to be with the apocalyptic hope of 
Swaraj in our midst. It is only to the accompaniment of an 
experience that Swaraj has come, is coming, and is going to come 


* Arguing for ‘non-co-operation,' the Mahatma writes: ‘‘ The fact is that we 
want Self-Government......-. without cur having to suffer any inconvenience or 
losses. We submit that it is an impossible fact we are attempting. Verily there 
is no remission of sin without the shedding of (one’s) blood.’’ (Y¥.J., Vol. I, 
p. 224, f.n.) The quotation is to be taken metaphorically we know. But there 
is a point where the line is very tenuous between symbol and reality. 

+ It seems to be a widely prevalent Oriental wiew about Europeans. The 
Japanese Christians who visited India, after the Russo-Japanese war and under 
Y.M.C.A. auspices, told us, with acid humour, that they had first to kill thousands 
of Europeans before they could be considered civilized (!) by them. 

$ Other concurrent causes have been noted on p, 112, f.n. Strictly speaking, we 
should say Christian ideas of the first three centuries. It was in the third century 
thet the Church began to turn away from these ideas, 
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that the Mahatma’s politics and religion of crisis} can change to one 
of development. It is only as we convince him that he has the 
substance of freedom, that real choices hang on the decisions of such 
freedom, that we shall be able to convert him from the apocalyptic 
view of the attaining of Swaraj to the gradualistic view. This can 
only be done by broadening the liberties io the limits. What the 
limits of safety will be is the crux of the matter here. And right 
here comes the service of the Church. For the Church has 
heightened values which the man of the world, however well 
meaning, has not. Where others will preach ‘caution’ and play for 
‘safety first’, the Church will counsel ‘adventure’, the spirit of the 
Father of the Faithful, who went out not knowing whither he went. 
The Mahatma has put his hand to the plough of the Pact, and if he 
is not to turn back, we have to see that the work of the Round Table, 
so fairly begun, is not destroyed by a flare up of the old leaven, 
either in England or India, and that the righteousness of the 
deliberations exceeds that of the Pharisees. It is only as we persist 
in such well-doing, will the consciousness be driven home to the 
Mahatma that being thrown to the lions is not the only way to 
witness to one’s faith, after two thousand years of Christian influence. 
Lions still are in the way, it is true, both couchant and rampant, but 
in our pilgrim’s progress as we near them we find them powerless to 
hurt us. 

It is an occasion above all for heart-searching for our Churches. 
After we have found fault with the Mahatma and criticised him for 
his errors, we shall be brought down on our knees by the: humbling 
thought of the many occasions for stumbling which we have truly 
given to this honest soul in his search for Truth. (1) Engaged in the 
legitimate vocation of saving the soul, we have left the social and 
political order to take care of itself, till it has recoiled on our heads 
and we have found that we cannot save souls without saving the 
environment also. (2) Our missionary methods are not yet altogether 
free from the taint of coercion,* and even now a Pharisaic unction 


+ “ The spiritual exaltation of those days—when he was almost hourly expect- 
ing the crisis to happen whereby Swaraj would be attained—had lifted him above 
these lower mists of human passion.” (Andrews, op. cit., p. 277.) The “lower 
mists of human passion ”’ refer to what led to the Bombay Riots, 1921. 

t ‘Gradualism,’ like others, is a many-hued word. The Christian must sorrow- 
fully admit that ideal gradualism is only possible in a sinless development. That 
for us gradualism is impeded in human relationships by moral obliquity on both 
sides, and that this is true of the relations between England and India. Hence 
abnormalities, which discount a strict application of gradualism and makes it go 
out of its way and be stretched in proportion as the situation has departed from the 
normal. The Christian thus will have a very different conception of this doctrine 
from our mere Constitutional Pundits. 

* See Appendix B, 
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sometimes marks and mars our attempts to prove Christianity, as we 
believe it, to be the final religion. (3) The Indian Church has still 
to go a long way yet to assert its indigenous character and thus prove 
the universality of the teachings of Jesus. 


To-day the Christ has come to us walking over the troubled 
waters of Indian politics, as He walked over the waters of Galilee. 
There is a howling wind, the waves are high and the spray is on His 
face. We see Him therefore dimly and not quite in the right perspective. 
It is the Gandhian and Apocalyptic Christ that beckons to us to-day. 
But when the storm has subsided, we shall know Him as He is and 
find rest for our problems and our souls. Then the Apocalyptic 
Christ will grow into the Christ of the Church’s Faith. May that 
day come to us soon! Meantime as Christians we salute the 
Gandhian Christ’s great soldier as a sister-spirit whose rightful place 
is alongside the great martyrs and confessors of the Early Church. 
And on that Great Day when we shall know even as we are known, 
we have no doubt he will hear the words of commendation : 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 

Lord. 

and his great adventure, his experiments with Truth, will be 
recounted to the music of that soul-piercing anthem. 

I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 

Henceforth there is laid up for mea crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only but unto all 
them also that love his appearing, 


APPENDIX. 
A. Submerged Elements in the Mahatma’s Thought. 


It should be remembered, in studying the Mahatma, that, like 
the rest of us, he has strands in his thinkings submerged though they 
may be for the present. 


(1) The Mahatma is a philosophical Anarchist, yet we find 
him making accommodations to our present imperfect state and allow- 
ing the interim necessity for an army and police and coercive 
punishment. In Young India, Vol. I, p. 284, he tells us, “Let 
there be no manner of doubt that Swaraj established by non-violent 
means will be different in kind from the Swaraj that can be established 
by armed rebellion. Police and punishments there will be, even 
under such Swaraj. But there would be no room for brutalities such 
as we witness to-day both on the part of the people and the Govern- 
ment.” Again, answering questions to Journalists, March 5, 1931, 
we find this instructive question and answer. 


Q. Do you envisage the possibility of having no army when 
complete independence is attained ? 
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A. Asa visionary, yes, but I do not think it would be possible 
during my lifetime. It may take ages before Indian nature accom- 
modates itself to having no army. 

(2) The Mahatma’s philosophy of life is for paring down our 
wants to the lowest level of subsistence. Yet he is found speaking of 
‘wants’ increasing and India becoming a market for English products, 
once normality is arrived at in the political situation. “ And an India 
free from exploitation, from within and without, must prosper with 
astonishing rapidity. With growing prosperity her wants must grow ; 
with her growing wants must grow. also her imports. If at that time 
Britain is a partner or ally, she may become India’s chief supporter.” 
(Young India, Mar. 26.) Another illustration of economic-awareness 
is to be found in his advocacy of rational Swadeshi. “A votary of 
Swadeshi will carefully study his environment and try to help his 
neighbours whenever possible by giving preference to local manufactures 
even if they are of an inferior grade or dearer in price than things 
manufactured elsewhere. He will try to remedy their defects but will 
not give them up because of their defect and take to foreign manufac- 
tures. But even Swadeshi like any other good thing can be ridden to 
death if it is made a fetish. That is a danger that must be guarded 
against. To reject foreign manufactures merely because they are 
foreign and to go on wasting national time and money to promote 
manufactures in one’s country for which it is not suited would ‘be 
criminal folly and a negation of the Swadeshi spirit.’ —Y oung India, 
June 18, 1931. 

(3) The Mahatma’s attitude towards machinery is well known. 
Yet Mr. Andrews tells us: “ With regard to the place of machinery 
in human life, it would appear to me—from some of his more recent 
utterances (1929 is the date of Mr. Andrews’ book)—that he might 
be ready in certain directions to modify some of the things that he put 
down in 1909 (the reference is to his Confession of Faith printed in 
Mr. Andrews’ book, pp. 186—189). Again, in opening ten years 
ago the Tibbia Medical. School and Hospital at Delhi, he clearly 
showed that there is a side of Western medical science with which he 
would be in sympathy. This was also symbolized by his entire 
willingness to undergo an operation for appendicitis at Colonel 
Maddock’s hands in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, in 1924. I was 
with him at that time, and his praise and gratitude for the skii! and 
loving kindness of both his nurse and his doctor came from the depth 
of his heart.” (Op. cit., p. 184.) 

(4) Most important of all these is the Mahatma's own past life 
and record as a co-operator with the British Government and 
civilization. 

To get therefore these submerged elements, for the present, to 
the top is above all a question of right human relationships. His 
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exaggerations, therefore, resolve themselves after all into a question 
of emphasis, perhaps, and have to be judged in relation to the 
circumstances they have been developed in. 

B. The Mahatma and Christian Missionary Work. 

The present-day art of interviewing and journalistic hustle 
are responsible for much unnecessary misunderstanding on this subject. 
We shall reproduce below the offending interview first and then the 
Mahatma’s explanations. 

Asked if he would favour the retention of American and other foreign missiona- 
ries when India has secured self-government, Mahatma Gandhi replied: ‘If instead 
of confining themselves purely to humanitarian work and material services to the 
poor, they limit their activities as at present to proselytising by means of medical 
aid, education, etc., then I would certainly ask them to withdraw. Every nation’s 
religion is as good as any other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for her 
people. We need no converting spiritually.’ 

Now the Mahatma’s explanations of it : 

I hold that proselytising under the cloak of humanitarian work is to say the least 
unhealthy. It is most certainly resented by the people here. Why should I change 
my religion because a doctor who professes Christianity as his religion has cured me 
of sty or why should I, whilst I am in a missionary educational institution, have 
Christian teaching thrust upon me ? In my opinion these practices are not uplifting 
and give rise to suspicion, if not even secret hostility. True methods of conversion 
must be like Czsar’s wife above suspicion. I am then not against conversion. 
But I am against the modern methods of it. Conversion nowadays has become a 
matter of business. 

Again— 

In India under Swaraj Ihave a doubt that foreign missionaries will be at liberty 
to do their proselytising, as I would say, in the wrong way; but they would be 
expected to bear with those who like me may point out that in their opinion the way 
is wrong. 

So what the Mahatma has in view is the practice of coercive 
methods in missionary work, like compulsory Bible, for example, in 
our educational institutions. Several foreign missionary societies, for 
the reasons the Mahatma mentions, have already dropped this element 
of coercion. Some are, however, still holding out, to the regret of 
friendly non-Christians and the disservice of the very cause they have 
so much at heart. For these it is hoped that repentance will come 
before it is too late. 

The Mahatma, it should be remembered, has many personal 
friends and deep attachments among foreign missionaries working in 
India. He also is aware of the profound changes which are sweeping 
over Indian Christianity and Christians, and is not such an ignoramus 
as his vigorous criticisms of them might lead the unwary to think. 
The following is from Young India, Vol. I, p. 439 :— 

It is a pleasure to me, however, that Indian Christians are taking growing interest 
in the national movement. I know that hundreds of poor Christians in Bombay paid 
what they could to the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. I know that several educated 
Christians are devoting their splendid talents to national work. 
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Mr. Andrews quotes the Mahatma’s tribute to his friend, the 
late Principal S. K. Rudra of Delhi, as an illustration of his “ whole- 
hearted appreciation of Indian Christianity at its best” (op. cit., 
pp. 97 and.ff.). For further relevant references, see Appendix IV to 
Mr. Andrews’ book. 

The following extract might help to elucidate further the 
Mahatma’s view of “ proselytism ”. 

Thus though we may utter the same words about God, they may not bear the 
Same meaning for us all. But what does that matter ? We do not need to proselytise 
either by our speech or by our writing. We can only do so really with our lives. Let 
our lives be open books for all to study. (Andrews, op. cit, p. 95.) 


(Reprinted from The Holland Hall Magazine.) 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S FORUM 
(A) RELIGION AND MODERN YOUTH. 


BY MISS E. BASANTI MUKAND, M.A., 
Lecturer, Intermediate College, Campbellpur. 


HERE has been, and still is, in India, a wide-spread belief that 
religion should be kept beyond the reach of critical investigation. 

A new category, however, has begun to actuate the thought of our 
generation. That a new epoch in religious thought and the concep- 
tion of Christianity has opened to-day is indicated by the attitude of 
youth towards the fundamental problems of life and the relation that 
religion bears to them. In the “ prompt instinctive way of youth” it 
demands that all assertion of truth be dynamic and operative, that 
the touchstone of religion be found in life and experience, reality and 
actuality. It is not prepared to accept dogmas and theories as such. 
What it demands is a revision of the connotation hitherto given to 
religion, for it is convinced that the old has lost its incentive and power 
and no longer stands the test imposed by enquiry and analysis. The 
repeated dinning of ideals from pulpits—whether of the priest or the 
pedagogue—has lost its potency, if it ever had any, for the young 
generation. No more does religion signify the orthodox visit to the 
Church—in fact it is a moot point whether the young men and women 
of to-day ever have the time or the inclination to read their Bibles or 
spend an hour in the Sunday service. What is more vital and infi- 


nitely more important to them is the desire to link up the eternal , 


verities and truths in some way with what is objective—to make active 
and alive and to externalise that which is merely inert and uninformed 
with creative productivity in the sphere of life and thought. 

On the whole the apprehension of what is mysterious and mystical 
in religion is getting more and more vague and evanescent. There is 
a flair for practicality—for finding an objective counterpart for what 
was formerly merely subjectively conceived. Religion qua religion 
has become a mere abstraction. It is not considered vital in itself and 
for itself. Young men and women are too busy studying for degrees 
and hunting for posts to do anything other than take these essentials 
of serious and momentous import in a half-hearted, haphazard way. 
They are “light, half-believers” of these “ casual creeds ’’—who by 
separating element from element have destroyed the mystical and 
vague beauty of what was considered sacrosanct and hallowed. 
Hankering after the tangible and palpable, they are dissatisfied with 
and impatient of dim religious half-lights. They are putting religion 
into an intellectual crucible—dichotomizing it from its sacerdotal, 
emotional and passionate counterpart. 
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The forces that have acted on youth in making it incredulous, 
sceptical, and often even cynical of statements, teachings, principles 
and creeds that are promulgated as the legitimate heritage of the 
conventional and orthodox study of the Scriptures are not difficult to 
diagnose—“ the worm i’ the core, the germ o’ the rottenness and ruin” 
are not far to seek. 

In the first place it must be confessed—(and one can well 
imagine the ire and indignation that this stalement may arouse in 
certain circles)—that the associations and environments which hedge 
in the growing child—that is, parents, guardians, educators, schools— 
are often to blame in creating an apathy for the rightful discipline and 
self-humiliation and examination that religion imposes. There are 
always exceptions, and no personal or individual example is in view. 
The fact that the adolescent child finds his inspiration and his model 
in his elders is only too well known to be stressed—but often it is 
these apparent standards of perfection that are on the whole 
unconsciously the stumbling blocks. They preach the ideal, but 
unfortunately do not feel it incumbent on themselves to live out and 
practise what they so ardently and fervently pronounce. | Again, the 
misguided zeal with which children are parked in Churches and 
Sunday Schools without an attempt at understanding the particular 
psychology of the child at the moment leads to a thorough-going, if not, 
secret hatred of all Church-going. It becomes a routine and the child 
grows into the young man or woman with this apathy well on the 
increase. 

Again in many institutions it is the unfortunate custom of 
enforcing attendance at every possible Church service or other meeting 
because the institution out of its bounty is pleased to contribute stipends 
and scholarships to certain students. As long as the recipient makes 
a public avowal or expression of his Christianity by regular though 
unwilling attendance, he or she is considered a striking and laudable 
Christian phenomenon. This of a surety engenders a hypocritical and 
unsound idea of religion. Most of these children begin to consider 
religion only in terms of monetary or material benefits and it begins to 
mean to them nothing other than Rs. 20 or even less per month, 

Not less destructive is the spirit of the Church, which has not, 
on the whole, kept pace with the development and the new and diffi- 
cult evolution of the mind of the liberated youth. With this fever of 
independence raging in the inflammable heart of the youth their cry 
may well be, and is—“ We want freedom from orthodoxy, from insti- 
tutional precepts, from. your doctrines and creeds. We want the 
Church to teach us the true and excellent way of living. If we have 
views that controvert the statements of the Bible—teach us, explain to 
us, instruct us, and inculcate in us a new conception of that which 
will be truly worth while. You are leaving us to face the problems 
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and obstacles which are daily growing up around us. We are not 
informed with enthusiasm and zeal because the Church itself has little 
or none—and the Church is the fount at which we should draw our 
sustenance.” Nature, still in the good old way, has not ceased to 
abhor a vacuum. If the old unwanted inorganic beliefs have been 
swept out of the mind of youth the Church has not acted with celerity 
in seizing the impressionable and susceptible mind and endowing 
it anew with that vitality which in conjunction with the growing and 
progressive understanding of youth to-day will rise to what is noble 
and great and truly interpretative of the highest in religion. 

In many places the difficulty lies in the fact that the ministers 
provided in our land, in most cases, are not mentally equipped to 
satisfy the intellectual and spiritual demands of the younger section of 
the congregation. There are a very few people no longer young who 
are heart and soul with the young and as such they are in the 
category which constitutes the youth. But most of the older members 
of the congregations belonging to the old school of thought owing 
to old-fashioned and obsolete prejudices cannot see eye to eye with 
this growing and not-to-be-ignored section of the community. In a 
myopic and narrow way they do not seem to realize that to them the 
recalcitrant and confusion-creating young person of to-day will live to 
make or unmake the congregation of to-morrow. 

The influence of education, of advanced views on rationalism, the 
lure of science and ratiocination, socialistic literature, and the like, can- 
not be emphasized too greatly in connection with this subject. Thought- 
provoking, disillusioning, and frankly unconventional as most of the 
social and economic books of the day are and books on the problems 
of sex, on politics, on war and disarmament have made the young 
mind alert and alive—no longer “ a mere snapper up of unconsidered 
trifles” but a deliberate and enthusiastic repository of the most radical 
and subtly tantalizing propositions. To question the right and the 
wrong, to cogitate over and debate about the pros and cons of a sub- 
ject, to acknowledge nothing but that which the brain recognizes as 
rational—is the young student’s prerogative and legitimate right 
to-day, and this critical inquisitiveness and attitude of enquiry is 
carried over into the sphere of religion as well. “The strain of 
knowledge has not lost its way in the dreary desert sand of dread 
habit.” No prophecy of the Old Testament, no commandments 
promulgated therein, no law or advice suggested in the New, no 
Pauline doctrine or metaphysics, goes unchallenged. Every ounce and 
particle of material is being submitted to the test of reason. 

It must be confessed that in the case of a few, politics is taking 
the place of religion. This all-absorbing and soul-moving force is 
revolutionising the youth and in cases where the views are extreme, 
politics is becoming the only god of the person. But such cases are, 
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on the whole, few and far between. They cannot be ignored, 
however, as they are a striking example of what can happen and the 
direction in which a particular minority is heading. 

Though this is the general trend of the ideas of the young people 
there are within this many classes of thought and feeling which slack 
off imperceptibly into each other so that no strictly mathematical 
dimensions can be assigned to any one of these compartments. On the 
whole there seem to be a few outstanding types who have adopted a 
particular standpoint from which to consider religion. In the first 
place there is what we might call the neutral, if not the negative, group 
to whom religion means merely an abstract something. This 
perhaps is the attitude of the majority. They move with the current 
whither it will take them, but are not actuated into thought and dis- 
cussion on matters of religion, morality or ethics. They go on with the 
performance of their religious duties and have in their own way a 
strong belief in their faith and their Christianity but nothing stirs them 
from the placid, existing tenor of their religious life. 

The next important and presumably more interesting group is made 
up of what one might term the young agnostics who make it a point to 
understand what they are talking about and have debated and dis- 
cussed the meaning of religion as they understand it. This is a com- 
paratively small, but it appears a growing, class. They will have 
nothing to do with old stereotyped and traditional forms of belief. 

A friend of mine who is a clever science graduate and who has 
read considerably said while speaking about his idea of religion, 
“ As long as I continue to do what is alright, as long as I try not to 
lie or steal or to be morally corrupt in any way, why should I hinder 
myself and obstruct my thoughts with prayers, or God or the Bible as 
moral and spiritual forces in my life. He reads the Bible and has 
made a study of it but for its purely historical value, and as one of 
the wonderful documents of the world but not in order to ennoble and 
enrich his character ethically or to promote in him a higher conception 
of living. To such there is a fundamental and unbridgeable dis- 
crepancy between religion which means to them the absolute universal 
supremacy of God which is a mere name for the ‘Unknown’ and 
morality which postulates the absolute and universal supremacy of 
man whether his actions be wrong or right. In other words, they 
make a man’s conscience his guide, and believe in the absolute 
monarchy of the Superman of the future of which the present age 
is the herald. 

The third group is comprised of those who with vigorous decisi- 
veness connect theoretical conceptions of God and religion with life and 
experience. The application of the metaphysic of religion to the 
world and self in every phase of being and living is the keynote of 
their attitude. To them if religion be emptied of its human elements 
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it means nothing for “faith without works is dead”. It is the 
immanence of God in man and things, the process of the actualization 
and realization of what the written precepts and the Sermon on the 
Mount signify that makes religion. So often is the remark heard from 
the lips of a young person of this group—“ It is useless and a shame 
for so and so to pretend he is a Christian when his actions and the 
way of his life are entirely antipodal to what he professes and 
protests.” Religion is understood only in terms of the fruits it brings 
forth in the vineyard of the world. 

There are other classes who hold varied and original views but 
these seem the most striking. The crux of the matter is that the 
youth of to-day are not content to take anything on the level on 
which they find it. Religion no longer occupies its sacerdotal niche 
in the hidden mists of the mind. It is being drawn down into the 
every-day common life of persons. It is being incorporated into the 
life and thought and being of this work-a-day human world. And 
it is not difficult to realize that of what have been called “the three 
great systems of thought, the world, self and God” the first two 
seem to be obscuring the last—no not obscuring but revitalizing it—for 
it is far better to evolve a new system of conception than to stagnate 
and petrify by adhering to what has grown obsolete. Says Brown- 
ing “man must pass from old to new ” and again “rejoice that man is 
hurled from change to change unceasingly, his soul’s wings never 
furled”. The effort on the part of youth to look at truth from a 
different aspect, to interpret it afresh from an intellectual and original 
standpoint connotes intellectual progress and increasing spiritual 
activity. It is no retrogression as some may imagine but assuredly 
another milestone on the upward march to the Kingdom of God, 
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(B) THE CHURCH REPELS AND THE YOUTH REBELS. 
BY S. S. WILLIAM, B.A., B.D., Danish Mission, Madras. 


‘“A House divided against itself cannot stand. ” 


HE cleavage and the conflict between Youth and Age is not by 
any means peculiar to one country, or to one time or even to 
one religion. But at the present time when everything is unsettled 
the conflict between the young and the old is appearing in an acute 
form. It is a sign of the times, and a hopeful sign at that. For 
if the relationship were otherwise, then one will doubt whether all 
is well with the youth or the age. The conflict is nothing new. 
For when Shakespeare wrote : 


“ Young men think old men to be fools; 
But old men know them to be so,” 


he was giving poetic expression to a living fact. But there is some- 
thing more than mere thought or knowledge. There is action and 
reaction, repulsion and rebellion. 

The youth forgets that the old folk have once been young like 
himself in thought and action. The old folk forget that when all 
was young with them they too fretted and foamed against their 
fathers. Both of them forget that the real progress of humanity 
depends upon the co-operation of the two, one contributing vigour, 
freshness, freedom and faith, the other contributing wisdom, experience, 
conservation of values, link with the past, etc. Such being the case 
it is only in the fitness of things the two must enter into a mood of 
sweet reasonableness which is as rare as it is urgent. The two must 
get that experience when they can say : 

i‘ We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two.” 


Il. 


Such an entente cordiale between the two groups has been 
never more imperative than at the present day, and nowhere more 
urgent than in the Church. In the January issue of the Y.M.I. 
free expression has been given to the repressed emotion of a glowing 
youth with reference to ‘the Church which repels’. When our fathers 
read that article one might imagine that they did so with biting lips 
and knitted brows saying perhaps: “Here is a youth that must go 
through a rigorous theological course in Serampore or Bangalore ”.— 
“He must be provided with a right definition of the ‘Church’ which 
will fit in with the modern Church life.” —“ That is not the sort of 
man that must be engaged in Church work, surely not.”—** Creeds 
must be explained to him in such a way that he will readily say 
Amen at the end.” Some might guess whether he is not inspired 
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and financed by the Bolsheviks. Some kindlier folk might note his 
name in the diary to be prayed for, that his unchurchly cant and 
criticism might be exorcised. 

There might be young men, on the other hand, who might be 
seeking the earliest opportunity of giving Mr. Gunamony a hearty 
shake of hands and of saying with gusto: “* Well done, young man! 
But you must have put more fire into it. More bombs next time.” 
Some might perhaps say: “ No, he has gone too far.” Others: 
“Why worry about the Church! You are not going to set it right, 
for it is now as it was in the beginning and ever shall be.” 

Thus, one might imagine that much will be said on both sides. 

It is therefore reasonable to ask what is the attitude of youth to 
the Church. For the sake of clearness we might say at the 
outset that by youth is meant those who are from 18 to 30 years of 
age without indulging in the formula: young in spirit though old in 
years ; and that the attitude of the indifferent youth is not taken into 
account in this paper. That is to say, only the attitude and argu- 
ments of such of the young people as are serious-minded and are 
honestly troubled with the conditions of the modern Church will be 
our immediate concern ; and there are many such young people all 
the world over. 

The Report of the Lambeth Conference, 1930, says: “We 
desire at the outset to protest emphatically against the contention that 
the youth of to-day are, as a whole, less moral or less religious 
than the youth of previous generations. On the contrary, we see on all 
sides most encouraging signs in their.... In common with older men 
and women youth is frankly bewildered by the many perplexing 
problems of the day and the challenge which these problems seem to 
make to the very reality of God and the foundations of all morality. 
In our view, a great deal of exaggerated language has been used 
about the ‘ Revolt of Youth,’ but it must be admitted that a not 
inconsiderable section is alienated from the Church and all organized 
religion.” 

Dr. Vissert Hooft, Editor of the Student World, writes in the 
2nd Number for 1932: “ If Christian students to-day are willing to 
take the Church seriously it is that they begin to rediscover a very 
simple truth, which belongs to the essence of Christian faith, namely, 
that God does not speak in generalities but in specific terms.... Just 
because the Church is the place of God it must be violently criticised 
wherever and whenever it becomes the place of some other deity.” 

The very fact that young people are taking the trouble to speak 
or to write critically of the Church is an indication of their seriousness. 
If the young are serious, it is but reasonable that the elders must take 
them seriously too, without trying to ignore their attitude or to shelve 
their inconvenient criticisms as, we are told, is done in the Secretariats. 
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So it is extremely urgent and “‘ of the first importance that the 
clergy and the other leaders should make a study of the present 
outlook of youth, both generally, and particularly in their own parishes 
(or Colleges) ; and should bear in mind that most of the young people 
feel uncertain and bewildered both as to moral values and religious 
principles and that they are looking for guidance to those whose 
teaching offers definiteness, reality and sincerity. Jf they do not find 
this in the Church they will seek elsewhere.”* 


Il. 


That “ they will seek it elsewhere” is not merely a prophetic fear 
but an accomplished fact is the painful observation of the present 
writer. He knows that it is dangerous to dabble in sweeping 
generalizations. So he will mention one actual case, which is, to say 
the least, not by any means an isolated one. A Christian friend of 
his took his B.A. Degree in the last convocation of the Madras 
University. Since then he is unemployed and lives in his native 
village. A keen mind, a fluent speaker, a smart athlete, and a 
resourceful and vigorous personality; he has joined the Self-Respect 
Movement and by dint of perseverance he has become one of the 
leading propagandists. He is lecturing to large audiences who 
willingly listen to him when he says: Christ is a great man among 
great men. Knowledge is God. Scriptures are the concocted 
myths of the avaricious priesthood. Creeds are the reasoned shibboleths 
of the unenlightened sectarians of the dark past. 

It will be readily conceded that this youth has many comrades 
at arms all over India. And what is more natural for a University 
Graduate, a buoyant youth, and a trained mind, who is unemployed, 
than to get himself employed in some such Kalakshepams. There may 
be three or more courses open for him. He might join the irreligious 
movement that is now prevalent in India. He might join the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, if it does not mean one or two years R.I. 
which means his youthful energy will be cribbed, cabined and confined. 
Or he might use-all his scientific knowledge of Physics and Chemistry, 
in the adventures of Robin Hood in stealing or housebreaking. One 
must be glad if he does not resort to the last course of action. 

‘In the present age of uncertainty, unrest and unemployment there 
are sufficient factors for the destruction of the Christian personality of 
the youth who, if left to himself, uncared for by the Christian Church, 
might have to.say in later years like Francis Thompson : 

“Tn the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smears, 


I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap.” 


* Lambeth Report, 1930, p. 181, Italics ours. 
3 F 
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If this comes true, the leaders of the Church and the youth will have 
to reap their Karma-phala from their judge who said, “ But whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 


IV. 
Now let us try to find out some of the characteristics of the 
Modern Youth. The writer does not pretend to cover the whole 
ground nor to be exhaustive nor even to be thoroughly representative. 


D 


1. Youth demands Recognition. 

The Modern Christian Youth claims that he must be recognized 
as an entity that must be reckoned with. He does not want to be 
ignored or lost in the crowd. Much of the criticism of the young 
men about the Church that it gives them a sense of unreality, that the 
sermons are effective enough to create an ‘oppressive headache’, 
that attendance at Church services simply means wasting an hour of 
precious time, is because the persons responsible for such services do 
not recognize youth as such but want to bend them together in practice 
along with the whole congregation. An experiment is now being 
tried in one of the Madras Churches to recognize this claim of youth. 
A special service at 6 o'clock in the evening is conducted with the 
deliberate purpose of catering to the needs of the young men of not 
only the Church but of the locality. Preachers are specially chosen 
and informed of the purpose of the service. The Committee of 
Management (i.e., the elders) is composed only of young men excepting 
the priest in charge who has been specially requested by the young 
men to lead the worship. The youthful ‘elders’ receive the offerings. 
They are in charge of the lighting and seating arrangements. They 
use a specially prepared liturgy. The result is extremely encourag- 
ing. Young men who were attending other churches, persons who 
would have gone to the talkies and persons who would have killed 
their time somehow are attending this new service with an enthusiasm 
and joy which is more than has been anticipated. Musical concerts 
and other activities are in full swing. All this has been possible 
because “the existential reality” of the youth has been recognized 
by the pastor and scope has been given for their self-expression and 
participation in the service. 

May we suggest therefore that in a large city like Madras with 
so many hundreds of Christian students and young men, that the 
pastors of the various Churches try this experiment in their own 
sphere. The Madras Representative Council might be induced to 
tackle this problem by setting apart a young and qualified clergyman 
to do special work as a part-time worker, which proposal might seem 
more practicable, or as a full-time worker which will certainly be 
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more efficient among the students and young men and women of 


Madras, in co-operation with the S.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. 
2. Youth demands Expression. 


In camps and conferences, youth does not want to be 
preached at and to be advised entirely by the seniors. He wants 
to express himself. He feels that he has a great deal to say about 
the Church and other concerns. He finds that he is not allowed to 
express himself freely in the press. Itis significant that the “Young 
Men of India’ in spite of its name and original purpose has not had 
‘The Young People’s Forum’ until just before its proposed end. 
Neither the N.C.C. Review, nor the Gospel Witness, nor the 
Guardian have set apart a portion of their columns specifically for 
the young people. In this regard the Editors of the Christian 
College Magazine have to be congratulated for making the magazine 
more and more that of the young people. It has been our opinion for 
a long time, which we now reiterate, that the Student Outlook, 
the official organ of the S.C.A., has an outlook which is anything but 
that of the students. | When students indeed write, they do so more 
often than not upon some devotional subject or the reports of some 
camp or conference but rarely if ever they speak about their real 
opinions about men and things. Perhaps they are taken to be 
gualified to supply news rather than views. Still the Student 
Outlook is the official organ of the Student Christian Association ! 


3. Youth desires Participation. 


Whenever anything is done for them the usual procedure is 
that the seniors decide the what, and the who and the how. This 
youth resents. It is creditable to the youth that he still participates 
in such patronizing help doled out to him from the outside. The 
youth, on the other hand, wants to decide for himself what is best for 
him, who is to be asked to help him, and how it must be done. 
When the management is actually left in his hands he usually gets 
the seniors to help him and is willing to follow their lead. In either 
case the youth is helped, advised and led by the seniors but with 
this difference: in the one case, he is imposed upon by the elders 
(this he resents), in the other, he chooses his guides, in whom he 
rejoices. That is to say, the young man wants to participate in the 
formulation of the purpose, preparation of the plan and in the 
execution of any religious activity. In this connection it will be an 
interesting study to find out the proportion of the young and the old 
in the composition of the Boards of the Directors of the Y.M.C.A. 
in the country. It is a matter for satisfaction that the Student 
Christian Association offers a larger scope for such participation in 
her affairs by the student body, 
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In a word, the youth wants to work out his own salvation (with 
the help of such seniors as are chosen by themselves) by himself, 
and for himself. This is a fact which must be realized and accepted 
mutatis mutandis by the older folk. 


4. Youth is Critical and demands House-Cleaning. 


That the young men are critical of the Church is not a point 
to be laboured over. They are dissatisfied with the life of the 
Church in many directions. Mr. Gunamony has indicated some 
of those in his articles which we may summarise as follows :— 

(a) The divisions in the Church of God. 

(b) The bondage to worthless traditions. 

(c) The foreign, static and mechanic character of the Church 

in India. 

(d) The life and work of the foreign missionaries. 

(e) The antagonistic attitude of the Church towards other 
faiths. 

To these, one might add many more points which make the young 
men restless, but the following will suffice:— 

(f) The failure of the Church in giving a lead to the young 
men in matters political, 

(g) in the communal problems of the country, 

(h) in industrial and economic affairs of the nation, 

(i) in the social welfare of the nation, e.g., in the national 
fight against untouchability, intemperance and caste 
within the Church. 

So painfully conscious are they of the appalling defect of the 
Church that they are impatient, restless and sometimes even violent. 
Feeling thus it is small wonder when they cry that “‘ the Christianity 
of the Modern Church must change or perish,” for they are convinced 
“that the soul of the world is consciously or unconsciously crying 
for Christ ” and that “if the Church could be truly Christian it 
would be changing the character of the world around it.” 


Again we must assert that criticisms born of such convictions, 
are not isolated. Mr. B. G. Gallagher, a Student Movement 
Secretary in U.S.A., writing in the Student World for 1932 says : 
“ What the Church needs is a good spring cleaning. There is much 
that clutters up the House of God, stultifying and diverting the 
efforts of religion. As we stand here in this strange and fearful 
cathedral of the imagination, representing the nightmare of ecclesiasticism 
and look about upon the desecration of the Temple by Institutionalism, 
Denominationalism, Secularism, Nordicism, Militarism, Nationalism 
and Mammonism, the impulse to clean the house becomes irresistible 
-++-++-«Jf house-cleaning is to be effective, we must enthrone the 
Invisible Presence and serve Him.” 
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V. 

What has the Church done so far to meet the claims of 
youth ? 

Generally speaking, the Church has been to a large extent 
ignorant of the problems and aspirations of youth. If she came 
to know something of this she has tried to ignore it as not worth her 
consideration or to shelve it as being inconvenient. If she found a 
certain section of youth to be more persevering, she tried to 
suppress them instead of endeavouring to sublimate their youthful 
energy and idealism. It may be stated that sublimation, according 
to Dr. Hadfield’s definition, is “the process by which instinctive 
emotions are diverted from their original ends, and redirected to 
purposes satisfying to the individual and of value to the community.” 
In some cases, the Church while trying to sublimate youthful 
idealism has sought to redirect it to her own ends instead of valuing 
the infinite worth of the personality of the individual and the group. 
It is possible to vouch for these statements by giving actual examples 
but one has to refrain from doing so. 

While saying this about, and in some cases against, the Church 
it should be admitted that the Church has conferred benefits upon 
the youth beyond computation and that these criticisms are made in 
the conviction that she can really help youth the moment she has the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus and when she applies this mind 
to the problems of youth. 

VI. 

Before we close we might note some constructive suggestions 
which can be adapted to the local conditions and needs of the youth. 
I. What the Leaders of the Church can do. 

(1) The claims of youth must be recognized. 

(2) There must be a large scope for free expression of 
youth, say, in the National Christian Council, which can set apart some 
space as the Young People’s Forum. Representative young men may 
be invited to attend the Provincial and National Christian Councils 
Conferences to present the problems of the youth before the councils. 

(3) Youth must be allowed to participate in the different 
Christian activities, say, the Y.M.C.A. Board of Directors and so on. 

These suggestions are made, it may be noted, not with the idea 
that the young people should be given positions of honour and 
privilege for their own sake, but with the belief that when young men 
are allowed to enter into such Councils, Conferences and Boards, 


* It may be useful perhaps to illustrate this process of sublimation by referring 
to the relation between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi; the violent 
and revolutionary enthusiasm of the younger man being redirected by the sympa- 
thetic influence of the older one to purposes which are at once satisfying to the 
individual and of value to the community: 
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they will, on the one hand, realize the amount of thought and work 
that is being put into such meetings by the seniors and on the 
other, the older people will get a fresher insight into the mental 
frame-work of youth. It may also be said that young men, especially 
those who are perhaps unduly vociferous, should be given definite 
jobs of responsibility. Such a thing will act as the measuring rod of 
youthful enthusiasm and try his worth. If he rises up to the situation 
one live wire is gained to the Christian cause. If he is not worth the 
salt then he is more or less permanently silenced ! 

(4) The criticism of young men should not be ignored or shelved 
but taken seriously and met sympathetically. 


II. What Young Men can do. 


They can try, with the help of God, to get nearer the centre of 
the Church—even Christ. They can, for a time at least, forget the 
* blunders” of the Church and instead of negatively and passively 
criticising her as from without, positively and actively try to do with 
all their might that thing which lies nearest to them. Among other 
things mention may be made of the glorious and effective example of 
the Burma Gospel Team and the Oxford Group Movement. They 
may try with the Spirit of the Lord of the Church to band themselves 
into Gospel Teams and bear witness to the saving grace of the Lord. 


II]. What both can do. 


There must be an entente cordiale between the two by means of 
camps and conferences in the big local centres. 

In these days of economic depression Missions and Churches are 
painfully busying themselves as to where to lay the axe. Mission 
Colleges and High Schools are proposed to be closed down. If 
a number of young men and women can form themselves into a 
spiritual fellowship on a sacrificial basis, and offer to take over the 
institutions the Missions will only be too glad to hand over the 
management of the Colleges and the High Schools to them, rather 
than close them down completely or make them over to some other 
bodies. If only some at least of our Christian leaders will offer 
to take them over, on a purely and sacrificial basis giving up their 
present position of security and safety, they will find this: that the 
young people, who, being called upon to face this awful moment to 
which Heaven has joined great issues, will be ‘as happy as a Lover’ 
and accept the challenge. 

Such an enterprise and others, if undertaken and accomplished, 
will redirect the pent up energies of the vigorous youth, will give 
employment for the unemployed, provide adventure for the men of 
faith, will make the Indian Church self-supporting, self-governing and 
above all self-propagating. And the chasm between Youth and Age 
will be bridged. 
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“BREAD AND ROSES” 


BY MISS ISABELLA BUX, M.A., Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 


UR post-war world, with all its magnificent systems of scientific 
control, is writhing in pain and almost at the breaking point. 
Caught in the grip of economic depression there is a loss on every side 
of those higher and nobler spiritual values which keep alive the fires 
of human living, which inspire courage and lend true zest to life; 
and which again differentiate human life from animal life. Animal 
life might exist on bread alone. Man shall not live by bread alone. 
But so weakened in body he is getting that his grasp on that which is 
not bread alone is loosening. Our present-day literature and poetry 
reflect this spirit most vividly. Says Carl Sandburg : 
“,...One day I got a true look at the Poor—millions of the poor, patient and 


toiling; more patient than crags, tides and stars; innumerable, patient as the dark- 
ness of night—and all broken, humble ruins of nations.” 


And again Vachael Lindsay : 


“It is the world’s one crime, its babes grow dull, 
Its poor are oxlike, limp and leaden-eyed. 
Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly ; 
Not that they sow, but they seldom reap ; 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve; 
Not that they dic, but they die like sheep.” 


Or turn to Louis Untermeyer : 


«| ..The crowded streets and choking airs, 
The squalid people, bruised and tossed about; 
These, or the over-brilliant thoroughfares, 
The too loud laughter and the empty shout, 
The mirth mad city, tragic with its cares.... 
For this, O God, my silence—and my doubt.” 

There seems to be no escape from these sinister facts,—and out 
of sheer despair comes death almost as a boon, borne with a poised 
but sad courage. There is a note of fatalism and pessimism. Things 
will not change for the better. We are caught in the ruthless system 
of a machine age, say those who are defeated in life. Read Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s “ Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford”: 

“ Your fly will serve as well as anybody ; 
And what's his hour? He flies and flies, flies, 
And in his fly’s mind has a brave appearance į 
And then your spider gets him in her net, 
And eats him out and hangs him up to dry. 
That’s Nature, the kind mother of us all. 
And then your slattern housemaid swings her broom, 
And where’s your spider? And that’s Nature, also. 
It’s Nature, and it’s nothing. It’s all nothing. 
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It’s alla world where bugs and emperors 

Go singularly back to the same dust. 

Each in his own time; and the old, ordered stars 
That sang together, Ben, will sing the same 

Old stave to-morrow.”’ 

Consider Dr. Haydon’s picture : 

“ Millions toil in the grime of cities at tasks in which they find no joy. The 
earth is saturated with the blood of helpless victims as the flag follows a thrust for 
economic advantage, seeking the control of material resources and the channels of 
trade. The soul of man cowers, starved and fearful, in the midst of a civilization 
grown too complex for any mind to visualize or control. Masters and servants alike 
are bond slaves to the blind drive of production and distribution of goods. Joy and 
beauty fade from human living.” 

These then are the glimpses of discouragement we find in 
modern poetry. Yet even in such a world with its growing pessimism, 
and its utter inability to adjust itself to changing situations there is a 
ray of light and hope. “Life, abundant, beauteous, laughing life” 
has a tenacity to keep on holding. Not long ago in the United 
States of America a procession of gitls and women was seen. They 
carried a banner upon which the words ‘‘ Bread and Roses” were 
inscribed. A poet caught the full significance of this and wrote : 

“ As we come marching, marching unnumbered women dead 
Go carrying through our singing the ancient song of bread; 
Small art and love and beauty their drudging spirits knew— 
Yes, it’s bread we fight for—but we fight for roses too.’’ 

Side by side then with the physical struggle for the striving for 
things that satisfy physical wants, is the deep yearning for the 
fulfilment of spiritual needs: “ Yes, it’s bread we fight for—but we 
fight for roses too.” Roses of exuberant health on children’s cheeks. 
Roses which symbolise for us all that is beautiful: leisure from mono- 
tonous hours to enjoy a glorious sunset ; leisure to revel in the joy of 
music. This same aspiration we have discovered to be an age-long quest. 

“If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft 
And from thy slender store two loaves alone to thee are left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed the soul.’’ 


Or again : 
“If thou hast a loaf of bread, sell half and buy the flowers of the narcissus, for 
bread nourisheth the body, but the flowers of the narcissus the soul.’’ 

And while modern poetry is seething with unrest there isa 
longing even in the midst of death for a life victorious and beautiful. 
Listen to the men in the dark mines below praying to the God above 
in John Freeman’s “ Caliban in the Coal Mines ” : 

“God, we don’t want to complain— 
We know that the mine is no lark— 


But—there’s the pool from the rain; 
But—tbere’s the cold and the dark. 
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God, you don’t know what it is— 
` You, in your well-lighted sky, 

Watching the meteors whizz ; 

Warm with the sun always -by. 


God, if you had but the moon 
Stuck in your cap for a lamp, 
Even you'd tire of it soon, 
Down in the dark and the damp. 


Nothing but blackness above, 
And nothing that moves but the cars— 
God, if you wish for our love, 
Fling us a handful of stars ! ” 


Or yet again in Sherwood Anderson's “ Song of Industrial America ”: 


“ I have watched things, men and faces. I know. First there are the broken 
things. myself and others. I don’t mind that—I’m gone, shot to pieces. I’m part 
of the scheme—I’m the broken end of a song myself. We are all that—Tongues 
clatter against teeth. There’s nothing but shrill screams and a rattle. That had to 
be—it’s part of the scheme—you know my city, Chicago triumphant—factories and 
marts and the roar of machines—horrible, terrible, ugly and brutal. It crushed 
things down and down. Nobody wanted to hurt. They didn’t want to hurt me or 
you. They were caught themselves. 

Can a singer arise and sing in this smoke and grime? Can he keep his throat 
clear? Can his courage survive ? 

We have to sing, you see, here in the darkness. All men have to sing—poor 
broken things. We have to sing here in the darkness in the roaring flood. We have 

to find each other. Have you courage tonight for a song? Liftyour voices. Come.” 


The world sees itself as the “ broken end of a song”; or 
as Tagore says, “ like a remnant of a cloud of autumn uselessly 
roaming in the sky ”. But the age-long hunger—the constant striving 
for the true and the beautiful still cling to the crumbling crevices of 
the human heart. Bread, yes—by it there is life and health. But 
man shall not live by bread alone—Roses, a handful of stars, a song ! 


s 
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NEWS & NOTES 


Quiet Days. 


The Bhowanipur Branch of 
the Calcutta Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is arranging 
a quiet day. and retreat at 
Bishnupur on Easter Eve, 
Saturday the 15th April. Bishop 
Pakenham Walsh is to be in 
charge of the devotional ad- 
dresses. The retreat is meant 
specially for Christian members, 
but friends and non-Christians 
are also welcome. 


This is an item in the Y.M.C.A. 
programme which may well be 
commended to all our local 
Associations. There is a grow- 
ing criticism that the Association 
is departing from its original 
spiritual purposes and that its 
religious programme is much 
weaker. The times have certainly 
changed and the whole concep- 
tion of the things spiritual have 
undergone a radical transforma- 
tion. In spite of them, the 
Y .M.C.A. remains predominantly 
a religious organization. In its 
earlier days such retreats were the 
order of the day and were instru- 
mental in deepening the spiritual 
lives of the members of the 
Association. The usefulness of 
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such gatherings has by no 
means diminished and carefully 
planned retreats and meetings 
can be of the utmost value to the 
whole of our movement. 

The attention of the country 
has been drawn pointedly to the 
value of silence and perhaps in 
arranging for a programme 
of ‘quiet days’ this aspect should 
not be overlooked. If retreats 
and quiet days are worth having 
they can only be useful if plans 
are well laid and their purpose 
is not frustrated by too many 
meetings or too great an 
emphasis on the social side. If 
a definite time could be appor- 
tioned when members are 
encouraged to spend time in 
quiet meditation or thinking, the 
value of the retreats will be 
considerably enhanced. We hope 
that we may publish, for the 
benefit of the brotherhood as a 
whole, an account of the. 
retreat by some of those who 
take part in it. 


Work among Boys. 

In this issue we publish a 
more detailed account of the 
first International Camp for older 
boys held at Sree Rama Devara 


‘eum a 


Dam, Mysore State, December 
20-28, 1932. In our last ‘News 
and Notes’ we made a reference 
to this Camp. We have received a 
document which encourages us to 
believe that efforts are being made 
to repeat the experiment two years 
hence. The National Council of 
the Associations is likely to give 
every encouragement to this 
movement. 

We have also read with a 
great deal of interest the Report 
of a Conference of Boys’ Work 
Leaders held in Madras early in 
January. This Conference had 
at their disposal the experience 
and the wise counsel of Mr. Tracy 
Strong, the Senior Boys’ Work 


Secretary, World's Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s. Two plans were 
presented to the Conference 
which are of interest. The suc- 


cess of the Boys’ Scout Movement 
all over the World indicates that 
the boys are favourably disposed 
to clubs and organizations of the 
Scout type. It is undoubtedly 
true that the Boys’ Scout Move- 
ment has been an immense 
blessing to the boyhood of the 
World, and yet it cannot be 
expected to cover the whole 
domain of boy-life in the World. 
Its task must be supplemented by 
other organizations of a similar 
kind and perhaps supplementary 
to the work of the Boy Scouts. 
The Boys’ work of the Y.M.C A. 
has made experiments all over 
the World in this realm and it is 
opportune that some of them 
may be adapted and tried in this 
country. 

We publish in this issue, for 
the benefit of the larger public, 
two plans of organization which 
were discussed at the leaders’ 
conference. The plan No. I, 
the “Pikisevar’’, was presented 
by Rev. Sahayadhas, who had 
already made interesting experi- 
ments. A feature in the plan 
which appeals strongly to the 
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group was the insistence upon 
having the father or if he is not 
living the male guardian of the 
boy attend his initiation cere- 
mony, agreeing to the pledge 
taken by the boys and heartily 
supporting the work of the group. 
It was felt, however, that such a 
procedure could not be applied 
with as great usefulness or 
meaning with boys of 15 years 
and over. 

The Swastika Club plan of 
group work for boys was present- 
ed by M. S. Sitaramiah who had 
experimented with it in his own 
village. The use of the name 
was questioned as it was likely to 
be misunderstood. 

We are given to understand 
that another plan of organization 
is also being evolved. If some 
enterprising leaders of boys will 
make experiments on the lines 
indicated in these two plans or 
will evolve a new plan after 
experimentation, we will be glad 
if we are kept informed. 

The work among boys has a 
great future and can be of the 
utmost value to the country in 
its future progress and develop- 
ment. 


Y.M.C.A. in the New Age. 


Under this caption we take the 
liberty to reprint a significant 
address delivered by Mr. John 
Manley, the newly appointed 
General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can movement before a Dinner 
meeting of the General Board 
and the Standing Committees of 
the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s in America. 

Copies of this address have 
already been supplied to all the 
Secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. in 
India, but it is of such far-reach- 
ing importance that we give 
place to it in this number of 
the Magazine for the benefit of 
the leaders of our movement in 
India. 
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We should particularly like to 
draw the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Local Boards to Mr. 
Manley’s remark on autonomy. 
The Association movement all 
over the World is undergoing 
a rapid transformation and it is 
becoming increasingly clear that 
the future usefulness of the 
Association lies a great deal on 
its national and international 
aspects. A complete local 
autonomy has been one of its 
principles and it has been of the 
utmost value to the movement. 
However, very often a false 
insistence upon local autonomy 
has clouded the vision of many 
menibers of the Board of Direc- 
tors of local Associations with 
reference to Association missions 
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in the national and international 
fields. They have often regarded 
it as a narrow organization of a 
charitable nature to provide 
cheap accommodation for young 
men employed in their city and 


to provide restricted club 
facilities for its membership. 
Institutions of this kind have 


multiplied so much that if this 
conception gains the day the 
Y.M.C.A. is doomed as an 
effective organization. On the 
other hand, there has. been 
no time in the history of the 
World when an international or- 
ganization like the Young Men's 
Christian Association is called 
upon to serve the youth of the 
World with a more challenging 
message. 


Y.M.C.A. IN THE NEW AGE. 
BY JOHN MANLEY. 


The Address of the New General Secretary before a Dinner Meeting 
of the General Board and most of the Standing Commitices 
of the National Council in New York. 


October 17th, 1932. 


Just a word about my point of view in accepting this call. I come to it from a 
much more attractive field—some think a more important work; an unfinished work 
at tbat.. I come because I believe our Movement will suffer, in suffering, very 
serious loss, as a result of faults in policy and organization—faults which, if we do 
not correct them promptly, will discredit the fair and great name the Association has 
won for itself. I may not be able to do anything about these troubles, but it seems 
to me worth trying. The job will be hard. You will help me to avoid futile 
heroics. I don’t particularly admire martyrs. I have no intention of killing myself 
by overwork. There is no need that I should, 

May I for a little while undertake to diagnose the co-operative tasks and 
procedures of the Y.M.C.A. in the United States in an effort to learn how well 
things are going, what changes and improvements, if any, are needed, and how 
they may be made. 

If my analysis reveals symptoms indicative of disorders, of a bad state of health 
in the Y.M.C.A. and my prescriptions seem wise and timely, or you are willing to 
accept them on the basis of faith in me, then as intelligent and purposeful men, we 
will be ready to go from this room unreservedly committed to the tasks which lie 
before the Movement. 


Frankness Essential. 

We cannot go far or deep into a diagnosis of the problems of General* Agency 
Service without examining the conditions and attitudes of local Associations. Let 
us do so briefly at this point, without attempting more than to cite the difficulties. 

We will not be true to fact unless at the outset we record that local Y.M.C.A.'s 
have not developed a sound economics. A composite graph of financial experience 


——- 


* Note :—Like the National Council, 
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for the past twenty-five years would look like the teeth of an old-fashioned cross-cut 
saw. The only continuing principle of operation has been that what is not secured 
this year will be added to next year’s budget, when times will be better. Thus the 
deficits accumulate until a special clean-up campaign squares accounts, creating 
one of the long teeth of the serrated graph, and enabling the Association to tremble 
dizzily on the peak for a brief day. Then the slide down-hill again, and another 
campaign. This complex problem of finance deserves an hour by itself. We are 
less confident about dormitories as an investment feature, less sure about the 
Stability of formal membership fees, and more disturbed than ever before about the 
changing forms of philanthropy, out of which must come our volunteer public 
support. In the science of management of properties and budgets, our local 
Associations on the whole are yet in that raw Stage which marked American business 
when it was still under the domination of the early exploiting captains of industry 
most of whom held in high disdain the laboratory and all that it symbolizes. Truly 
the factor of finance looms large in any estimate of the future of the Association. 


Programme cannot be Static. 


Programme is the heart of the Association matter. What does it reveal under 
Strict scrutiny ? Much, of course, that is attractive, but much also that is sobering. 
The reputation of the Y.M.C.A. was made largely in a day of little competition, 
Most of us can remember when a building campaign featuring a gymnasium and 
Swimming pool would draw into its street parade business men, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, ‘‘the butchers, the bamers, the candlestick-makers’’—men and boys of 
allkinds and degrees. A survey in my town, the other day, counted some 93 
swimming pools and 88 gymnasiums. The current scene of which any local 
Association is a part looks more like what it did in the years when the Association 
was establishing itself than day is like night. Through lack of control of programme 
evolution, slavery to traditionalism, leanness of creative thinking and imagination, 
we have allowed gymnasiums and swimming pools to become the public symbols 
of what we are trying to do. We have not kept pace with changing conditions. 
And yet the field of practical opportunity is greater than it was twenty-five years ago, 
as I shall hope to show you at another time. 


In personnel we have our third area of great concern in local Associations. 
Ido not believe our professional leadership, as a whole, is grappling adequately with 
our problems. We have been and still are marked more as men of action than as 
men of thought. The real work of the Y.M.C.A. is one of intricate social, intellectual, 
physical and spiritual guidance of men and boys, in a profoundly modified environ- 
ment about which we know all too little. Weare not requiring of our professional 
workers a preparation equal to that of lawyers, teachers, doctors and ministers, 
with whom they have to co-operate and with whom they are compared. 


Simple Professional Beginning. 

In this area of personnel, the problem of management and finance are reflected 
with terrible force. Some think our Secretaries have lost their sense of religious 
mission. Let us take a closer look. When the American public, in an unthinking 
way, often only on the basis of competition with the next town which already had 
a Y.M.C.A., began to pour into the lap of the Association that wealth which now 
totals $ 250,000,000 our Secretariat was, in the main, a body of rather poorly trained, 
naive workers, chosen often for their mastery of rather simple formulae of religious 
expression and method. In so far as we were then professionally competent it was 
in a restricted field of human leadership very little related to larger problems of 
finance and management. Our local Associations have not yet emerged from the 
confusions and inefficiencies caused by trying to meet two widely divergent 
Necessities with employed officers not any too well prepared for either. The local 
Associations have before them the great unsolved problem of subordinating material 
interests and the activities incident thereto, to those great spiritual objectives to 
which, in my opinion, the majority of Secretaries to-day most earnestly desire to give 
themselves and for which they should and must be trained. 


Dangers of Autonomy. 

There is yet another aspect of local Association life which will have much to do 
with Movement future. I refer to that exaggeration of the otherwise good principle 
of local autonomy—which marks the attitude of some local Associations—perhaps an 
increasing number. Itisa philosophy which denies almost wholly any meaning 
for the name Y.M.C.A., apart from the local expression and activity. It says in 
effect—‘' We are self-sufficient. We are what we are by our own wisdom and might. 
We owe no man anything except our own, and the Movement nothing.” 
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It is from the foregoing soil and crop, i.e., the life of local Associations, that we 
must appraise and forecast supervision; for by and large it will not rise in quality F 
and power much above the average level of local Associations. 

At the outset of the examination of Supervision it will be necessary to look at 
some of its own special faults, apart from conditions and limitations imposed upon 
it by its principal, the local Association. I shall speak of all phases of Supervision, 
not any one exclusively, and exceptions are allowed for. 7 


Supervision Misunderstood. 

First, I would refer to the shortcomings of the term ‘‘Supervision”’ as it is 
used or has come to be used in the Y.M.C.A. In “Y” parlance it suggests organ- 
izational forms, geography, competition, questioned authority and right, rather 
than to simply describe or designate a function, as it should. 


Supervision has come to be more or less an end in itself. It is a vested interest, 
It struggles for prerogatives. Its self-applied tests all too often concern its own 
Status, 

It works under inherited patterns, suited to a day of pioneering, when promotion 
and extension were the real needs. Local Associations are now well established, 
comparatively speaking, and require refinements of General Agency Service. They 
need less of it but better quality. 

Its duel character has been a source of controversy for thirty years, dividing the 
loyalties of local Associations and interfering with the free channeling of service to 
them. 

Its geographical units have been so small that adequate support could not be 
found for all-round help to local Associations; too many managers have been 
required for the amount of functional activity involved, making for much unnecessary 
expense. This applies equally well to departments of supervision in national work. 
Supervision has long been over-organized. 

Financing Agency Service has always been a matter of strain, requiring far too 
much time and energy of secretaries. Let us make no mistake at this point. 
Present deplorable conditions are not just the result of the depression; it has only 
accentuated our troubles. Poor sections of the country have had little supervision ; 
rich sections sometimes too much. One of our great divisions of supervision, 
namely, the National, has been almost starved to death financially and all super- 
vision has suffered because of it. State men who believe in so-called national 
supervision, even more heartily than National Secretaries themselves, and have 
wanted it strengthened, have had to stand helplessly by, because a bad system or 
organization prevented effective co-operation. Travelling Secretaries have become, 
under this system, a worried, driven set of men, unable to meet the conditions of 
growing culture of heart and mind. And let us not forget the demand from local 
Associations for the help of travelling Secretaries will be only in ratio to their 
capacity to give the kind of creative counsel and guidance which are plus character, 
something bevond what the local leader is capable of rendering to his own work. 

I have been frank. The time has come for us to face realities. Local Associa- 
tions are in great need. They must have help. Supervision is out of joint. Let us 
admit it. Let us not hide these issues in weak sentiment. Let us play the role of 
rational beings, and try to do something about these difficulties. What shall we 
do? 

Like Peter on the housetop, I have had a vision—a vision of Supervision. 
May I try now to make you see it in the form and colour which justify my calling it a 
vision. 

First, let us throw off the accumulated barnacles of the years. It is a saying 
out of Church History that no other barnacle sticks so tight as an ecclesiastical 
barnacle. A social organization like ours is not far behind. More and more as I 
observe the workings of organizations and institutions—our own, churches, social 
agencies, especially endowed ones—I am convinced that an overhauling of machi- 
nery, policies, and programme, about every decade, is essential if stagnations and 
inefficiencies are to be successfully combated. 

Unwise to Resist Change. 

Why should we not do this realistically ? Why should a social form become so 
sacred ? I] am not now talking about the basic forms of government, of civil rights, 
etc., which, of course, must be safeguarded in such a way as to be subject only to 
slow change; though even here we can over-sanctify a constitution. Ours is not 
that kind of an jnstitution, It is only one of the thousands of social and institutional 
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devices which have. come into existence through the ages of current use—and have 
passed on. I have no academic interest whatever in the future of the Y.M.C.A. It 
must serve this present generation effectively or go the way of all the rest. As to 
how rapid that passing may be for the Y.M.C.A. depends, in my opinion, upon how 
wise and bow courageous we prove to be during the next three to five years. Taking 
the right course, and I say this only after much thought over a period of four years 
in the thick of the daily tasks of a local Association, we may well be entering a 
period of increasing influence and service to the youth and manhood of America and 
the world. 


As laymen and professional workers related to Supervision, let us set out to 
achieve a Unity which shall stand as an inspiring example of unity for the Movement 
as awhole. Again, let us not fool ourselves. Do not imagine that local Associa- 
tions will go from strength to strength, except as they conceive themselves as a part 
of a great enterprise, a Movement of national and world-wide significance. Prestige 
of the Y.M.C.A. in San Francisco, in New York, in Shanghai, in Prague, in towns 
and villages, whether organized or not, means much to Pittsburgh. The George 
Williams’, the McBurneys, the Messers, the Sinclairs, the Whitfords, the Koos, 
the K. T. Pauls, the David Yuis, the Warburtons, the Brockmans, the Eddys, the 
Moots, mean a very great deal in developing and holding the loyalties of our 
Pittsburgh friends, contributors and workers. 


Provincialism Dangerous. 


Let me be more specific in telling how local Associations are dependent upon 
the Movement as a whole, for there are those who wave aside as fanciful the idea of 
Spiritual ties with Shanghai and Prague—a bond, however, which I consider most 
significant in the long run in its bearings upon the strength of our work at home. 
The greatest drag on local progress everywhere is provincialism, which usually 
assumes the plausible form of superior knowledge of the local situation, a claim 
which must in a restricted sense be readily conceded. Any one well acquainted with 
the daily grind of local counsel and decision knows how often complacency comes to 
be a substitute for original thinking, illustrating well the statement by Robinson in 
“Mind in the Making” that “ most of our so-called reasoning consists in finding 
arguments for going on believing as we already do’’. Guidance from precedent or 
from crystallized thinking will not lead our local Associations out of the present 
wilderness. 


The best antidote I know for this tendency to continue in old ruts is the service 
of qualified travelling secretaries from State Committees and National work. In 
Pittsburgh we need the best that both have to offer. I am not now talking about 
organizational forms of supervision but of its true function. Repeatedly we have 
been served in ways which have made a difference in both the theory and practice of 
our local work. .This is true in respect to formal survey work, a sample of which, we 
estimate, saved the Pittsburgh Association and community a million dollars ; true of 
programme help; true in the discovery of new insights into the bearing of the current 
life of our day upon the Association; and true as to religious inspiration brought to 
us again and again by capable leaders from without. 


Let us combine our forces in a workable manner in the interest of ‘‘ pooling ’’ 
our brains. I believe profoundly in the importance of ‘“‘shared” thinking. I have 
been practising it for twenty-five years in my staff. It works. It is far superior to 
arbitrary decisions. Consider what a true concert in thinking and planning of all 
supervisory committees and staffs would mean in Movement strategy! Let us 
combine our forces for all that and for mobility, for solidarity, and for invincibility 
in action, It was a great and true saying of President Wilson’s that the Association 
has never really tested or appreciated its inherent strength. 


Let us free our travelling personnel of the trammellings of bad organization, over- 
Strain, unsatisfactory relationships, and give them opportunity to grow in heart and 
mind until they are truly equal to the great responsibilities which are ours. We 
must be growing men. Over and over again I say to our staff--education is never 
properly finished. We must continue to grow in mind and spirit if we are to grapple 
successfully with the intricate work of modern life. That growth will not be realized 
unless we observe the principles under which growth is possible and chiefly that 
means happier, more efficient working conditions; perhaps it might even include a 
year off occasionally for special study. In my judgment these ideals will not be 
realized in disunity. 


Let us learn to become supervisors in the right meaning of that term. Public 
Schools and religious education can teach uş much at this point. It is both a 
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science and an art. Let us master supervision. All too many Travelling Secretaries 
just travel, 


Must Strive for Vision. : 


What will serve as a synthesis of all I have tried to say? What phrasing of 
motive and purpose, of compelling challenge, will best create a “vision beautiful ” 
to draw our movement on to new endeavours and larger achievements ? 


First of all, we must have affirmations instead of negations. I as a common man 
must believe something. The very limitations of my human nature force me to seek 
solid ground on which to’stand. To achieve that is peculiarly hard in our day 
We are inclined to bow only before the shrine of proven fact. We worship cause and 
sequence. We ere afraid of generalizations whether of Greek philosophy or of 
Christian theology. I confess there is something fascinating to me in the current 
gropings for truth. I believe some day we will learn that the pathways of true 
science and true religion are one. At present the average man is confused. So I 
say we must have affirmations—affirmations such as these: I believe in the possi- 
bilities of my own personality as a blending of the human and Divine; that it is 
somethilyg more than chemistry and mechanics. I believe this is a Divinely ordered 
universe and that man is a part of it, with a purpose which, if rightly conceived, 
makes living a glorious worth-while adventure. I believe there is right and wrong 
in the world and that it is a greater mission, both for me as an individual and forthe 
Y.M.C.A. and the Church, to help youth to discover the boundaries of good and evil 
and to follow the good. I believe this is a God-centred universe and that Jesus 
Christ is the true revelation of God’s nature. Let us have a few affirmations such as 
these and so confess them that youth may know that which we do follow! 


Face Future with Courage. 


Our synthesis must include a reasoned optimism; not that cheap kind which 
thinks that progress is inevitable; rather an optimism based on the affirmations I 
have given, and which, because of them, believes the future of our country, of the 
world, of an ordered, planned society, of the Young Men’s Christian Association, if 
you please, is in our hands for the making, Let us throw out for good all the 
current attitude of defeatism. i 

Our synthesis, so far as the Y.M.C.A, is concerned, must substitute spiritual for 
material aims and ends. We have become administration-centred instead of 
programme-centred ; we must learn to direct our best talents and energies into the 
achievement of the deeper spiritual objectives of the Association, I do not mean by 
this a simple recovery of some formerly effective religious work measures—some lost 
orthodoxy. It is something infinitely more significant than that. It means our giving 
a fresh centrality to spiritual interests in our lives as leaders, a new centrality of men 
in place of building, a new centrality of spirit in place of organization. 


We must believe in Youth. 


We must include a high confidence in youth, to the point of trusting them, 
believing in them, and while giving guidance yet withholding our adult dogmatisms 
which tend to prevent their own growth in their own way, in their own world. We 
must let them find in the Association an arena of creative activity and fellowship, in 
which they share with the right of initiative and a sense of possession. 

We must include faith. Faith great enough to remove mountains of organizational 
difficulty, of human limitations, of social and religious retardations, and of spiritual 
stagnation. Such faith is ours for the taking. I firmly believe if we face facts as 
they are in our Movement and not belittle their scriousness, if we can deliberately 
plan along lines I have developed in this statement, if we lay hold of those construc- 
tive values which are both latent and active in our total situation as a Movement, if 
we take stock of our hopes rather than our fears, if we show that courage which has 
been the common heritage of Christian leaders in all ages, a courage that knows not 
defeat, we can go forward. 

That was a great moment in the history of the Hebrews when with the Chaldeans 
thundering at the gates of Jerusalem, and defeat and exile seemed the sure lot of 
God’s chosen people, Jeremiah calmly paid over the purchase money for a piece of 
ground, executed the deed, and declared on the basis of his faith in the living God, 
land would once more be bought and sold in their beloved country which would again 
be theirs. That is the invincible faith we in the Association need to undergird our 


actions of the next three years. 
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WORK AMONG BOYS. 
Two Plans of Organization. 
PLAN No. I. 

THE PIKISEVAR. 


(Prepared for the S.I. Boy Leaders’ Conference by D. S. Sahayadhas, B.D., 
Pastor, London Mission Church, Amaravilley, Neyattinkarai P.O., 
S. Travancore.) 
This is an attempt to concentrate on boys between the ages of ten and seventeen i 


and to supply an organization that shall not only attract boys of these ages but also & 
give them an all-round training while they are members. 


`“ Pikisevar,’? the name of the organization is a tamil word, a coined word and + 


each of its letters stands for a word. It means:— Poe ' 
Py .. Young People a i 
Ki «» Christ 
Sevar .. Servants x 


‘Young Servants of Christ.’ This name was suggested by a conference of fifty 
teachers interested in boys’ work and trained as boys’ workers by Mr. W. Forgie in 
1931. 


The aim of the organization is to draw out the physical, mental, social and 
religious activities of the boys during the six years of membership. The motto 
of the organization is: “ And the child grew in wisdom and stature and in favour 
with God and man”? (St. Luke 2:52). Special attention is given to bodily exercise 
and cleanliness; to reading and study; to direct them to do social service; and | 
to teach the boys reverence and piety. It is our plan to chalk out a course of study 
and training for six years, testing boys each year before allowing them to pass on 
to the next year's study. This being the first year (1932) of the movement the 
time was taken up in forming and regularizing. 


—— 


A few words about the formation of the boys into groups. Before the boy seeks 
entrance he must be a Sunday school scholar; one able to read, write and do arith- 
metic (III Standard) and of about ten years of age. He is first asked to take up the 
fourfold test, which requires of the boy a knowledge of the Bible and a desire to do 
social service. His general knowledge is also tested and he is made to run, skip 
and jump. Boys having passed the above tests are grouped into tens, Such a 
group is called a ‘Dasamar’ which means a group of ten. Each group is provided 
with a leader and a guru. The leader is called ‘Dasipathi’ and the guru 
‘Dasaguru’. Both the leader and the guru interest themselves in the boys and 
stand in the relationship of elder brothers to them. In order to link up the various 
‘Dasimar’ units, (at present there are eight of these fully equipped) two higher 
tanks of officers are appointed. For all the units in a small area there will be a 
‘superior leader or guru’ their names being ‘ Virtha-pathi’ and ‘ Virtha-guru’. 
Virtha means a circle, hence they are for a circle wherein will be many Dasamar 
groups. As there are only a few groups at present the need is not yet felt for 
these higher. officers. Above all the groups-in the whole district is the Acra-guru 
and the Acra-pathi. Acra means chief. Rev. A. T. Foster was the Acra-guru 
until recently and it was he who drafted the scheme for this movement and 
organized it. The Acri-pathi is Mr. K. Paul, B.A., B.L., of London Mission 
Society, Parassalla, Travancore. 3 


The equipment of the groups is quite simple and is cheap enough for village 
boys. A badge will be presented to him when a boy is enrolled. The boy’s uniform 
is a light blue shirt, navy blue shorts, with a scarf the colour of the group, either 
red, blue, green or yellow. Also he needs a staff five feet long. The uniform 
costs a rupee, and this money the boy is required to earn himself—he must never 
beg from others. Each Dasamar group has a flag of the colour of the group, which 
ought to bear a shield on which is inscribed the company’s device. 


Dasanvar meet once a week on week days for worship. The religious meeting 
place of the groupisthe tent. ‘The Tent’ is a semi-circle 22 fect in diameter with 
places marked for each ‘Piki’, the leader and the guru. The following is the plan of 
the tent :— aam 


4 ` 3 - 
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LEADER 


PLAN OF TENT 


COUNCIL 


CHAMBER 
Se 2 


The outer circle is the wall. Too high to climb, although like all the other 
arrangements for special meeting places consisting simply of chalk lines drawn 
accurately and neatly on the floor in various parts of the meeting hall. All entrance 
and exit must therefore be by the door only. In the centre of the tent is the throne 
and leaders and boys alike are seated at an equal distance from the throne. The 
tent and the tent meeting are given the utmost reverence. No Pykky shall go 
behind the throne. All Pykkies shall salute the throne upon entering the tent. 
Nothing but reverent worship shall take place within the tent. If there be any 
business to be transacted the group withdraws into another circle called the Council 
Chamber. Before entering the Tent the staves are placed in another semi-circle 
drawn for the purpose and called the Armoury. 


As far as possible each boy of the Dasamar is given a responsible post as:— 


ARMOURY 


1. Para-pirabu Religious Leader. 5. Pathakion Flag-Bearer. 
2. Pira-pirabu Social Service Leader. 6. Rayasam Recorder. 
3. Puthi-pirabu Mental Development 7. Thana-palan Treasurer. 
Leader. 8. Kudara-palan  Tent-Keeper. 
4. Puya-pirabu Physical Development 
Leader. 


In the working of the scheme for a little more than a year now we were able to 
give full attention only to the religious and physical sides of the boys’ lives, Due 
encouragement was, however, given to the boys to be well up in their school work. 
Not much was accomplished toward social service. One year of working is not 
enough for judging the merits of the movement. Yet let me venture to state a few 
of my hopes and fears at least. The first effect I can see in my 40 boys is their 
new interest inthe church and church worship, Then there is a change in the 
general behaviour of the boys; they realize the responsibility of their being 
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Pykkies. There are a few boys who were mischievous who are now very useful; 
slothful changed into energetic and a few shy ones tolerably self-confident now. 
The ultimate aim of the movement is to train boys and to make them full church 
members. Though it will take much time before this can be achieved I hope that 
it will be realized in the end. My fear is not in the boys but in the leaders. There 
is no special test or training for leaders in our scheme. Any teacher or catechist 
can become a Dasapathi or a Dasaguru. This is not very helpful. The leaders should 
be selected and trained. 


PLAN No. II. 
SWASTIKA CLUBS. 


(This outline was prepared at the request of the Bangalore Conference, 
January 1932, by M. S. Sitaramiah, B.A., who has carried on experimental work 
with the first Swastika Clubs in his own village throughout the year.) 


Ages and ages ago, even when the Aryans were still in Central Asia, when the 
whole world was moving toward the ‘Iron Age’—even then the universally known 
symbol of ‘Swastika’ denoted peace and good-will. With the birth of the Vedic 
period came the four Asramas and their inherent duties, but the Brahmacharya or 

the youth’ was the flower of the whole community. The little boy of eight years 
entering the portals of the Gurukula after his Upanayana promised to himself, on 
behalf of himself and his brethren in the following way :— 

“ That which is the helper of the righteous; that which gives the power of 
fore-knowledge ; that which is holy; that which has no end; and that which is 
eternal—let that spirit dwell in me for ever.” 

“ Let us live a full hundred years—without illness, happy, full of content- 
Ment and satisfaction, thinking of our soul and its philosophy, teaching that 
philosophy unto others and unconquerable by the bad habits that surround.’’ 

He was then under the guidance of his leader, master and preceptor until he attained 
the age of 21 years when he was allowed to becomea ‘Grahasta’ or a married one. 


Taking into account the 20,000 boys who are Scouts in South India and Ceylon 
and all those who are in some sort of school clubs or other clubs, we may say that 
the boys engaged in any sort of well-organized and supervised group activities are 
not more than five to ten per cent of the total. Then what of the other 95 per cent? 
Other movements, other forms of organizing boy activities are essential. Especially 
such as will be useful to the boys of the villages as well as to those in towns. It is in 
the hope that it may be one form of meeting this need that Swastika Clubs are 
suggested. 

_ The aim of the clubs is four-fold: The development of mind, body, spirit and 
social relations and service. To make boys better boys and to train them to be 
able and willing to render good service to their fellows. Swastika Clubs will be 
open to any boys irrespective of class, community or religion who are between the 
ages of 8 and 21. The Swastika Clubs are not intended to replace any existing organ- 
ization but to provide an indigenous plan of work, suited alike to the modern city and 
village. It is planned for the boys who are not attracted to existing plans. 

The Promise: “ÂI promise to do my best, to keep myself physically fit, 
mentally awake, and morally straight and to be ready to help others at all times.” 
The salute of the Swastika is done by raising the right hand with the palm facing 
the guest, bringing it up to the ear. It is a symbol of blessing and peace used 
by the ancients. Every Swastika will be encouraged and taught to recognize the 
presence and claims of God and to carry out carefully the precepts of his own faith. 
It is essentially non-communal and non-sectarian. 


The badge of the Swastikas is suggested to be as 
illustrated with the following detail and symbolism: 
Background: Blue to represent the sea. 


Swastika: Yellow. May the four winds from the 
four corners of the earth blow prosperity unto you. 
Symbol of brotherhood, service and peace. 


Circle: Green. World symbol of fraternity. 


Star Points: Five mountain ranges, Himalayas, 
Vindhya, Western, Eastern, Karakoram. 


Deep Lines: Five rivers, Brahmaputra, Godavari, 


“ SWASTIKA ” BADGE Cauvery, Sindhu, Ganga. 
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Centre Top of Star: Everest, nearest point on earth to heaven. K 
Uniform : Khaki Shorts, White Jubba, Sandals and Green Turban optional. : 
Badge, if worn on the uniform, to be over tbe left side of the heart. 
$ Grading: It is proposed to grade- the work of the movement in accordance 
with the best experience of the past which shows that the most successful and 
meaningful boys’ work can only be done when the span of ages in any one group or 
using any one programme or plan of work is not more than three or four years. 
Therefore the foliowing age groupings and names have been suggested :— 4 
1. Bala .. -8—11 years, 3: Yuvak ..-- 13—17 years. | 
2. Kumar .. 12—14 years. 4. Dhruva .. 18—21 years. 
Though each stage aims at the other and the whole plan is to be a progressive 
one each age group has its own game to play and its separate programme to work. 
Organization :—The following names for small groupings of boys in each of 
the four Sections named above and for larger units in which two or more sections 
are combined and names for the adult counsellors of such groupings are suggested: 
1. ‘Anu’—A small group of from six to twelve boys in any of the four age 
groupings. Each Anu to have its own leader called ‘ Jyeshta’ or elder 
brother, 


2. ‘Sanga’—A unit composed of one or more Anus. A complete Sanga will 
be composed of not less than twenty-four boys with a group of six or 
more in each of the four age groupings (or 18 boys in three age groups). 
Each Sanga will have a senior leader called a Pradhan Acharya. 

3. Sympathisers and friends helping the Sanga are called ‘Sanga Mitras’ or 
friends of Sanga. 


Meetings :—At least once a week will be required for the successful carrying on 
of a useful programme of work and this will require to be supplemented by outings, ` 
short camping trips and seasonal camps of as many days duration as possible. The- 
programme of the meetings will require to be built up by each local group 
according to the needs of their boys, the leadership available for various types of 
activities and the time to be spent upon the meetings. The work should be planned 
to advance the general aim of the movement, vis., the best development of the boys 
in all four phases of their life and character. The chief emphasis should be on the 
phase which represents the greatest need of the particular group of boys but some 
place and attention should be given to each side of four-fold development. 


As soon as sufficient experience is gained it is intended that pamphlets be 
issued for each of the four stages giving actual record of the programmes carried on 
by groups and the success which such programmes have met witk. It is not 
intended that at any time the programme will bea fixed one. The needs of boys and 
the facilities for carrying out activities vary so largely from place to place that only 
the local group can determine what is useful and best for their own work. It is 
intended to supply a maximum of suggestions and help for leaders and to give 
complete autonomy to them in planning and carrying out their own programmes, 

In addition to pamphlets covering programme suggestions for the various 
sections it is hoped to publish soon general pamphlets on ‘Swastika Clubs’ for 
leaders and for boys. All who are interested are asked to forward suggestions to be 
included in these pamphlets to The Boy Life Bureau, Y.M.C.A., Madras. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CAMP FOR OLDER BOYS, 
INDO-AUSTRALIAN AREA, 


XVIIth CAMP OF THE WORLD SERIES. 
Held at Sree Rama Devara Dam, Mysore State, India, December 20-28, 1932. P 


The first international camp of the Indo-Australian Area was very fortunate in 
having Mr. Tracy Strong, Senior Boys’ Work Secretary of the World’s Alliance 
of the Y.M.C.A., present. Mr. Strong brought the message of the previous camps 
and a wealth of experience from them. The camp-fire was lighted by his ‘ Torch of 
Friendship’ which was frst lighted at, Vaumarcus Camp in 1919 and since 
lighted at fourteen of the succeeding camps. Three boys and one leader were 
present who represented India at the World's Conference of Older Boys at Toronto 
jn 1931 and two boys who participated in the second Pacific Region camp at Hawaii. 
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Thus the torch of friendship and service will pass on to all the local camps in this 
area and to future international camps in this and other areas. 


The camp was attended by forty-one boys and twelve adults and was 
representative of much of the whole Indo-Australian area. 


The natural beauty of the camp site and its isolation helped much in creating 
the right atmosphere for a camp of the conference type. The long dam, over which 
a silver screen of water poured constantly, appesling to both eye and ear; the 
lake above, which the sunsets turned into gold followed by a wealth of colours 
tinted in both sky and water; the rugged rocks and stream below where the river 
dropped down quickly and the channel swirling through the camp—will all live long 
in memory. 

The campers were divided into four groups, each with as widely varied member- 
ship as possible. Each group was housed in two 12 X14 tents, elected its own boy 
chief and representatives on devotional, athletic, camp-fire and commissary 
committees. The chiefs with a grand chief, elected by the whole camp, formed a 
chiefs’ council, The weather of the first few days was exceptionally cool and this 
Spoiled the enthusiasm for swimming but under the able leadership and encourage- 
ment of Mr. Jagedasen the interest improved somewhat as the days progressed. 
The equipment and grounds for sports were inadequate, but the resourcefulness and 
skill of Mr. Abraham were equal to these handicaps and every available period was 
filled with enjoyable and instructive mass, group and team games. 


The outings of the camp consisted of an afternoon ‘hike’ to Hole-Narasipur 
Town, a bus trip to Shravan-Belgola to see the great Jain statue and temple, (one bus 
load went only nine miles on their way and had to walk back to camp—the other 
reached the objective but were. delayed many hours for bus repairs and reached 
camp at 3-30 the following morning). The social feature which will stand out as 
altogether enjoyable is a luncheon party tendered by Mr. R. Hussain Ali Baig, 
Contractor of Hole-Narasipur. The campers were motored to town where the most 
cordial hospitality was enjoyed and an extremely enjoyable and refreshing two hours 
were spent. 


Christmas Eve and Christmas Morning were unique and outstanding in their 
programme and inspiration. At the close of the camp-fire on Christmas Eve, each 
lita pottery lamp and the whole body moved in procession, to the tune of ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light’, to a small hall where a great candle was lighted on a central table and 
a tableau of the nativity scene was worked out with clay figures in a small room 
opening off the hall. Mr. Strong led in the sentences: ‘‘ Jesus said, ‘I am the light 
of the world’, He also said, ‘Ye are the light of the world’.”” Prayer followed that the 
light of each life might shine undimmed after which the lamps were left in the hall 
with a relay of five watchers to tend them each hour of the night. 

At five o’clock, the campers, seated around a camp-fire, saw the Christmas 
Morning story effectively portrayed by a selected group of campers. The shepherds 
‘keeping watch’ at a distant camp-fire until they came with their homage as did the 
wise men with their gifts. After carols the lamps were again taken from the hall 
and, facing the dawn down the rugged river bed, deep aspirations were expressed 
inhymns and prayers, With the singing of the second verse of Dr. Matheson’s 
great hymn :— 


ʻO Light that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to Thee 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day—- 
May brighter, fairer be.’ 3 
The lights extinguished and the campers dispersed for personal devotions with 
new and deeper thoughts of Christmas filling their minds. 


The chill of the morning air told somewhat against the period of personal devo- 
tions, especially on the first few mornings, but on the whole the period was well 
observed and reported by many to have been very helpful. A sbort period of 
corporate worship followed at 7-15. The evening worship periods were the high- 
water mark of the daily programme. No camper will forget the impression made by 
the glory of the sunset beyond the lake, the fellowship of the group and the attitude 
of deep devotion which prevailed as ‘Day was dying in the west and heaven touch- 
ing, not only earth but our spirits with rest’. 

The camp-fires were a combination of serious messages, songs, fun and good 
fellowship. Mr. Strong on the first night challenged the camp to add its message to 
those of previous international camps. Panavelil Thomas brought a message from 
the World’s Conference at Toronto and N. A. Parankusam told of the Pacific Camp 
at Hawaii. Christmas Eve was filled with Christmas stories and Christmas night 
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with carols in many vernaculars. Other nights had their round of songs, dramas and 
stunts; the old Ford, which served the camp, being the subject of much-merited 
ridicule. The camp-fire talks by the various leaders were always a helpful feature of 
the fires. 


The afternoon talk and question hour was broken into frequently by other plans, 
but the review of significant movements among boys, by Mr. Strong, and the 
presentation of the causes of delinquency and methods of working with delinquent 
boys, by Mr. Forster were full of valuable information and suggestions. There was 
one period on problems of boy leadership and some unmet needs of boys but this 
phase of practical boys’ work methods and organization was undoubtedly the 
weakest feature of the camp programme. This was due to lack of time rather than 
lack of interest or leadership for such sessions. 

Inter-Faith Fellowship.—The camp failed to achieve fully one of its objects 
of providing opportunity for boys of other faiths to join and interchange experiences. 
The fact that the camp ran into the dates of the Ramzan feast made it difficult to 
secure Muslim boys and this faith was unrepresented either by boys or adults. 
Six Hindu boys and one leader were present and three Buddhist boys. The Hindus 
all entered most fully into the sharing of their religious thought with the campers; 
on the other hand, the camp did not provide as it should have for full participation 
of those of other faiths. The Buddhist boys shared to some extent in personal 
ways only. The Christian group was well represented by Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, London Mission, Mar Thoma and Jacobite Syrian Christians, Wesleyan, 
Salvation Army, Society of Friends. 

Bible Study.—For a Bible study period each morning the four tent groups met 
separately under the respective leadership of Messrs. Chacko and Forster, 
Mg. Aung Thwin, Robert J. Thomas, and C. A. Abraham. The subject was 
“ The Life of Jesus” and the Camp Council decided upon a number of subjects 
which were later developed and discussed with the group leaders by Messrs. 
Forster, Strong and Rev. C. M. John in advance of each day’s study. 

Practically/all the topics led quickly on to problems of the everyday life of boys 
and the relation of the example and teachings of Jesus to these. The fact that the 
place of Jesus in life had a great influence on the thinking of both Christian and 
non-Christian boys was very apparent in the attitudes and statements of the 
members of the study groups. 

The topics used out of the longer suggested list were as follows :— 

‘Jesus and His Family ’’--The influence of the home, synagogue, synagogue 
school and the indication of how Jesus reacted to these and other influences. How 
far a boy should be subject to others, especially in relation to his parents. 

“Jesus and His Townsfolk’’—What he learned of life from them; how they 
regarded Him and why they turned against Him. A central question in the dis- 
cussion being the traditions of the village and how to change those which are now 
outgrown and undesirable. 

“Jesus and Thomas’’—How Jesus dealt with those who had doubts. In 
several groups a number of the questions which boys raise about Jesus (especially 
about the divinity of Jesus by the Christian boys); about Christianity and about the 
reality of God and religion in general were listed. 

“ Jesus and Peter ’’—The question of loyalty. The basis upon which Jesus 
judged loyalty to Himself and to His teaching. 

‘Jesus and the Rulers ’’—The question of the attitude toward authority in the 
home of the religious leaders ; and to the state. 4 

Closing Camp-Fire.—The closing camp-fire was a memorable event. It followed 
meetings at which the small groups from each geographical area had endeavoured to 
see what kind of action in relation to the Boys’ Work of their own centre or section 
demanded of them and the enterprises in which they were interested and hope to 
assist and to enlist others to assist. 

Statements were first made describing some of the features and meaning of the 
World Conference of Older Boys held at Toronto, and the International Camp at 
Hawaii, the former being done by L. J. Isaac of Bangalore and the latter by 
N. A. Parankusam of Coimbatore. Both called attention to the growing fellowship 
of older boys throughout the world and the important place given to religious 
idealism and service in it. : 

Rev. C. M. John then challenged the campers to let their thoughts go out to 
the boys of all lands throughout the world. As he lighted atorch at our camp-fire 
and passed on the light to boys who would each speak of the boyhood of one of 
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the continents that they should think of them and to enter into a spiritual fellowship 
with them. Five very meaningful messages were then given for the five 
continents. 


Mr. Chacko expressed from the point of view of the adults, what such a camp 
meant and his personal appreciation of having had the privilege of sharing with 
the older boy group who formed its membership. From his own experience as a 
voluntary leader in Trivandrum Boys’ Work he commended boys’ work as a 
rewarding form of service to the campers and all others whom they might be able 
to enlist. 

Mr. Forgie spoke of some camp experiences and recalled some of the messages 
of the devotional periods and camp-fire talks as giving a guide to what all might 
do as they went to their homes. He urged the campers not to miss the service 
of these vital years expecting that on completion of college courses and entry into 
full adult life they would then play their part. He said that nothing in the future 
could surpass the opportunities of these older boy years for meaningful service to 
boys. 

The campers then took up their “ Torches of Friendship and Service” and 
group by group lit them from the flames of the camp-fire and turning about moved 
off, after prayer, with torches burning—suggesting the carrying of the light of the 
camp’s meaning to those away from the camp circle. Each group including that of 
the adult leaders thus marched off and spent some time in prayer and considera- 
tion of the challenge of service among boys to themselves and the boys whom 
they represented. Thus was brought to an official close the First International 
Older Boys’ Camp of this area. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
A STEP TOWARDS PLAY FOR ALL. 
By H. C. BUCK, M.A., M.P.E. 


An important step towards a ‘‘ play for all” programme has been taken by the 
Government of Madras in the alienation of land in Saidapet for the Y.M.C.A. College 
of Physical Education. 

The site is ideal for the purpose. Its sixty-three acres descend by three levels 
to the Adyar River, which forms its eastern boundary. Some of the finest trees in 
Madras shade its athletic fields. In considering the best use to be made of this 
magnificent gift, consideration has been given to the following :— 

The need for Indian leadership in developing and directing play and games. 

The post-war period has seen, throughout the world, a tremendous increase in 
athletic activities. In this country, and especially in Madras, an impetus to play 
has been given by the work of the Beasley Committee, appointed by the Government 
of Madras in 1928, to consider measures for improving Physical Education in the 
Boys’ Secondary Schools of this Presidency. Its recommendations include one 
suggesting the provision of a qualified Physical Director for each Secondary School, 
and another regarding the securing of adequate playing fields. There are over 700 
Boys’ Secondary Schools in the Presidency. 


To cope with the play situation in the more than 40,000 Elementary Schools in 
the Madras Presidency is a more difficult problem. The Government also appointed 
a Committee with H. Champion, Esq., to consider this question. Unfortunately the 
depression has seriously hampered the carrying out of the Committee’s proposals. 

The Madras University, by an Act passed in 1928, required each of its affiliated 
colleges to maintain upon the staff a Physical Director who must be a college 
graduate with a Diploma from the Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education. 


Service to Educational Institutions. 


For all of this service to educational institutions a post-graduate course of nine 
months is given by the Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education. Upon its success- 
ful completion, a Diploma in Physical Education is given. Other students who 
have S.S.L.C. qualifications or higher are eligible for the Government Certificate. 


Students from all parts of India, Burma and Ceylon are received. This year 
owing to shortage of accommodation, only 85 men could be accepted. Three-fourths 
of the students are from the Madras Presidency. In addition to this training, about 
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200 teachers from the schools of Madras and Saidapet come to the compound every 
Saturday morning for a short course in play and games. 

The second factor to be considered in planning the use of the area is the play 
needs of the City of Madras. Though it covers such a wide area, the unrestricted 
way in which the city has been allowed to develop, has resulted in many extremely 
crowded areas with no play space except the streets...... ASO Ce a 

For the beginner the Madras Beach is so dangerous that it is useless as a place 
in which to learn to swim. There is no swimming pool in Madras, constructed 
upon modern hygienic lines. 

There is no public play centre in Madras in which groups may gather for 
enjoying the major sports. Adults whose income permits membership in clubs are 
well provided for, but the average person in Madras finds any activity but walking 
extremely difficult to manage. 

There is inadequate provision for amateur boxing and wrestling. 


Programme of Development. 


With all of these needs in mind, the Y.M.C.A. College is developing its fields, 
so that they may serve not only for the training of its students but also can be 
enjoyed by the schools and clubs of the city. 

From the next school year the nearby schools will use the compound as their 
play fields and their play will be supervised by the students of the college. 

The Sports field is well under way, and during the month of February the 
Madras Inter-schools, the Madras Inter-collegiates, and the Provincial Olympic 
Meets will be held upon it. 

The football and hockey fields are in constant use, as are the basketball and 
smaller games courts. 

It is hoped that, within a few months, a first-class boxing-ring will be ready. 

One cricket field is being played upon, and an ambitious scheme for developing 
two very good fields is under consideration. 

When funds permit, a large swimming pool, scientifically constructed and 
hygienically clean, will be built. An adjacent children’s pool will be an added 
attraction. 

With all of these facilities provided, it will not be forgotten that all of the 
members of the family should have recreation. As the compound is primarily 
concerned with sport for men and boys, the women of the family cannot be provided 
for, except as spectators. But the coconut tope, adjoining Mount Road, provides 
an ideal spot fora model children’s playground. Well-equipped and adequately 
supervised playgrounds are all too few in Madras. When funds permit ours to be 
developed, it will be a safe and happy place in which adult players may leave the 
smaller members of the family for a few hours. 


The New Massey Hall. 


At present, the college staff and students work and live in attractive bamboo 
and palm houses. On January 17, His Excellency Sir George Stanley has 
consented to lay the corner stone of the first permanent building, the entire cost of 
which is the generous gift of Colonel Vincent Massey of Toronto, Canada. It is to be 
called “Massey Hall” in his honour, and will contain the class-rooms, library and 
administrative offices, 

The building is placed upon the highest level of the property, and its pleasing 
lines should prove an architectural addition to the Saidapet area. Visitors will enter 
from the western side, in order that from the eastern front an unbroken vista may be 
maintained across the terraces of athletic ficlds to the Adyar River. 

For the Y.M.C.A. College, the brief years since its inception in 1920 have 
been eventful ones. With the gift of iand from the Government of Madras, and the 
gift of “ Massey Hall” from Colonel Massey, wider avenues of accomplishment are 
opened to us in our service for the youth of India. 

—The Madras Mail. 
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MYSTICISM, EAST AND WEST. By Rudolf Otto. (Macmillan & Co. 
Price 16s.) 

This new book by Prof. Rudolf Otto deserves the most careful attention of all 
students of religious thought. The publication some years ago of his The Idea of 
the Holy brought Otto to the front rank of Christian theologians. It has certainly 
been one of the most-discussed books of recent years. Prof. Otto maintained in that 
book that the essence of religion is no intellectual conception but rather the going 
forth of the instincts of mystery and wonder and awe towards God. During recent 
decades Germany has been the source of much intellectual criticism of the vital things 
of religion. Every bit of religious experience has been sought to be understood in 
terms of the intellect. The German critic has boldly thrown out the challenge that 
all religious books must be understood in the light of reason. And the emphasis of 
Prof. Otto on the importance of feeling by way of protest has evoked a wide response. 
Many people have agreed with Prof. Otto and many others disagreed with him. But 
all have felt that here is an important contribution to modern religious thinking. 

Prof. Otto is not merely a distinguished Christian theologian but also a very 
competent Sanskrit scholar. He began the study of Sanskrit some years ago during 
some months of enforced leisure, and has steadily added to his knowledge. He has 
visited India twice and by careful questioning has made sure of the vital meaning 
of many important Hindu doctrines. He has translated into German several Sanskrit 
classics including parts of Ramanuja’s Srvibhashya. Prof. Otto isa man of much 
sympathy and insight and brings to his task an unusually alert mind. His present 
book, therefore, Mysticism, East and West comparing Sankara and Eckhart, is of 
immense value. We would urge all those Christian workers who in any way come 
in contact with the followers of Sankara to study this book, They will find much 
light and help here. We would also urge any followers of Sankara who may happen 
to see these lines to make their acquaintance with this illuminating book. 

Prof. Otto frankly recognizes that there is an astonishing conformity in the 
deepest impulses of human spiritual experience. The thought and life of the German 
Meister Eckhart, the Indian Sankara, the Greek Plotinus and the Mystics of the 
Buddhist Mahayana School seem in many respects to be one and the same. But 
Prof. Otto points out that there are profound and significant differences. The 
first part of this book is devoted to a careful consideration of the similarity between 
Sankara and Eckhart; and the second part to the deep and important contrasts. 

There is an excellent summing up of the points of identity between Eckhart and 
Sankara. We quote the whole paragraph in Prof. Otto’s own words: ‘‘ Brahman, 
high above the personal God; the personal God submerged and disappearing in the 
suprapersonal Brahman; the identity of the soul and Brahman ; salvation as identity 
with Brahman; Brahman determined as the unqualified, pure Being and Spirit, with- 
out attributes, without distinctions within itself; the world lacking real being, float- 
ing in the indefiniteness of Maya and Avidya—all these have, point for point, their 
parallels in Eckhart, extending even to a surprising identity of phrase. For Eckhart 
too speaks of the suprapersonal ‘ God-head’, into which no distinction has ever 
penetrated, high above the God of person and persons; of ‘ God disappearing’ in 
the suprapersonal deity; of the soul and God merged in this divinity as a single 
indivisible One; of salvation in this Oneness; of the world and things floating in the 
indefiniteness of ‘the creaturely’, which is not being but entirely lacks being, and 
which in itself is ‘nothing’ and ‘is’ not. Can expressions be more alike ?’’ * 


* Mysticism, East and West, p. 165, 
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But Prof. Otto goes on to point out that with Eckhart God is a living God. ‘* God 
is in Himself, tremendous life movement. Out of undifferentiated unity He enters 
into the multiplicity of personal life and persons, in whom the world and therewith 
tbe multiplicity of the world is contained. Out of this He returns, back into the 
eternal original unity ‘The river flows into itself’. But it is not an error to be 
corrected in Him, that He is eternally going out from and entering ‘into’ Himself; 
it is a fact that has meaning and value—as the expression of life manifesting its 
potentiality and fullness. Theissuing forth becomes itself the goal again of that 
process enriched by the course of its circuit.” * 

This brings about a real difference in the goal and aspiration of the devotee, 
“í The goal for Sankara is the stilling of all Karmanti, all works, all activity of will: itis 
quietism, Tyaga, a surrender of the will and of doing, an abandonment of good as of 
evil works, for both bind man tc the world of wandering. The real Being does not 
work. It would be possible to find even in Eckhart the most astonishingly parallel 
passages and to make him also into a quietist, and we ourselves have done it above. 
In would then also be possible to find counter-passages, which show him to be the 
most zealous actualist. He could be drawn in this way into the most hopeless contra- 
dictions, but there would be no realization of the profound unity of his fundamental 
intuition. In some ways. this intuition reminds one of the paradoxical Mahayana 
doctrine: ‘Nirvana is samsara’. Eckhart’s position is neither mystical quietism 
nor secular activity, but an identity of the deepest unity and the most vivid multipli- 
city, and therefore of the most profound quiet and the most vital motion. It is there- 
fore both a complete inward composure and a most powerful actualization and 
exercise of the will. These terms are well advised: they describe a chain of three 
links hanging together in a strictly logical order.’’ t 

This book is indeed welcome. One of the main problems of the science of 
religions to-day is that of the similarity or dissimilarity of religious experience. A 
wide study of religions is making people say that in their essence all religions are 
one. All religious men believe in God, realize the importance of worship, seek to 
guide their personal lives by an ethical standard of divine origin and look forward to 
a future life. There may be slight differences in the statement of these doctrines, 
But fundamentally they are accepted by all religious people everywhere. This way 
of looking at religions becomes still more common when it is applied to mystical 
experience, It is pointed out that most mystics sit close to theological creeds and 
formularies and therefore attach real importance only to the heart of Spiritual 
experience and this heart of spiritual experience is certainly one and the same, 
Our impression of a study of Eckhart and Sankara is that here at least are two 
absolutely similar ways of thinking and experience. Prof. Otto has done a great 
service to the study of religions by concentrating on this single example and by 
showing how in spite of real similarities there are profound differences. All special- 
ists in the field of mysticism will continually turn back to this volume for the helpful 
way in which the problem ofthe relation between Sankara and Eckhart is viewed, 
both as a whole and in all its possible details. A. J. APPASAMY. 

* * * * * * * 


TRUTH ABOUT INDIA—CAN WE GET IT? By Verrier Elwin. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 105 pp.) 

This little book has been written by Father Elwin to try to help people in 
England to understand the situation in India, and in particular the position of the 
Congress, the real nature of Civil Disobedience, and the events which led up to the 
imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi and the “state of war” between the Government and 
the Congress after the Second Round Table Conference. As he says, to the average 


* Mysticism, East and West, p. 170. 
t Mysticism, East and West, p. 173, 
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well-intentioned Englishman, judging from such information as he gets from the 
British Press, the present turn taken by the National movement in India seems 
wholly perverse and unreasonable; and this book should at least do something to 
elucidate the psychology of the situation. About half the book consists of appen- 
dices, which are very useful as giving in handy form the sort of facts which one can- 
not have at hand without undertaking laborious and methodcial collection of press 
cuttings. Specially important is the full text of the Willingdon-Gandhi correspon- 
dence, which makes it clear that the original request for an interview contained no 
threat and no mention of Civil Disobedience. 

The book is admittedly an ex parte statement—it assumes the fact that the other 
side of the case has been submitted tothe British public with persistence and 
ability; but one cannot help feeling that it would weigh more with the average 
Englishman if it sometimes adopted a more judicial attitude. There is no mention 
of the fact, for instance, that soon after the ‘‘ No Rent’’ campaign in the U.P. had 
been crushed by the Ordinance, Government did persuade the landlords to grant a 
four anna remission of rent. He argues that Civil Disobedience does not really 
undermine respect for law, because ‘‘ A satyagrahi obeys the laws of society intelli- 
gently and of his own free will, because he considers it his sacred duty to do so;.... 
only then does the right accrue tohim of civil disobedience of certain laws in well 


defined circumstances’’. Unfortunately this ignores the effect of the atmosphere 
produced, as it was experienced, e.g., in educational institutions. C. S. M. 
* ok * % kd * * 


VAULTING. By Thomas McDowell. (Oxford University Press. Price 2s. 6d.) 

The book is a description by word and by diagram of exercises in vaulting over 
the gymnastic horse, the Box and the Buck. It would be an excellent guide for 
those who are compelled to conduct physical activities in a Gymnasium orin a very 
limited space. It is a very acceptable departure from the usual type of gymnastic 
apparatus work in that it uses the apparatus as an object to be overcome rather 
than a piece on which long combination-stunts are performed. 

The advantages in using apparatus as suggested by the author are that gymnastic 
activities are made more natural and everybody is kept on the move, We can 
therefore recommend the book for those who wish to introduce interesting gymnastics 
as a part of the general physical educational programme but not the exclusion 
of team games and atbletic play. H. C. BUCK. ° 

* * * * X x * 

PURDAH. The Status of Indian Women. By Frieda Hauswirth. (Vanguard 
Press, 1932, $4.00 net.) 

The author of this book is a Swiss married to a Hindu, and is already well known 
for “A Marriage to India” as well as for her copies of Ajanta frescoes. In 
“ Purdah ” she gives a timely and valuable study of their difficult subject, and does 
it with insight and courage. The first seven chapters deal with the growing 
seclusion and disabilities of Indian women and the subject is treated genetically, 
though as she says in her preface she has not always separated history from legend. 
How necessary such an historical treatment is we have seen from several wild books 
recently published in this field. It is one in which nothing can be understood except 
in the light of history, and here we have this history briefly epitomized—from the 
freedom revealed in the Vedic hymns through the growing tyranny of Brahminism 
to the present revolt of Indian womanhood. ‘“‘ Educate a woman and you put a 
knife into the hands of a monkey.’ It is a popular Brahmin saying.... “ Educate a 
girl and you educate an entire family ”; this saying of a great Western Liberal, 
though much less catchy bas yet become the slogan of Indian Liberals—no in this 
way Mrs. Das summarizes a great revolution that is taking place under our eyes. 
And in the last half of the book we have a valuable account of the Indian Renais- 
fance as it is affecting women, While she draws freely upon other writers, Mys, 
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Das’ analysis of the mentality of Indian wives is her own, and it is especially illumi- 
nating as are her personal observations and anecdotes. 

In revolt against the tyranny of custom Mrs. Das yet sees the beauty of Indian 
womanhood, and the alleviations which the quality of Indian women has achieved. 
In her as in Sister Nivedita to whom she devotes a chapter we may study the spirit 
of India at work upon the sympathetic foreigner. Such a book should do far more 
for the cause of Indian women than its more sensational predecessors. How poignant 
and searching are such passages as this ! 

“The repressed Indian bride, her sex life roused and called into function prema- 
turely, her mental faculties starved and stunted, her emotional life over-stimulated, 
is hardly and rarely able to find in the utter stranger to whom she is given in 
physical marriage long before emotional or mental approach is possible, her perfect 
complement and counterpart, or to obtain through him a normal release and func- 
tioning of the whole of her nature. The very fact that she is likely to seek a father- 
substitute in him mitigates against normal matehood. Added to this is the excessive 
emphasis placed on her bearing a son, and this son’s tremendous easing significance 
in her life; in consequence the Indian mother is bound to pour out upon her 
son an abnormal amount of love and to expect from him emotional fulfilment ; 
an amplitude of life which should by rights come to her through matehood 
only, and not in motherhood. A hundred symptoms of this are noticeable even 
outwardly ; adolescent sons are, in exuberance of mutual affection and dependance, 
not infrequently fed by their mothers, hand to mouth, as if they were still babies; 
I have seen a highly educated Hindu mother give her dry breast by the hour to her 
five-year-old son to still his fretful clamouring; and it is not unusual for 
mothers to continue to nurse their sons for two and even three years on end. . Thus 
the Hindu mother makes demands upon her son and renders services to him which 
for ever warp his sense of proportion and frustrate his earliest attempts at a normal 
expansion and extension of affections towards the outer world frustrate his socializa- 
tion. She shackles her son with unbreakable chains and leaves him mother- 
complexed beyond hope of release by conscious later efforts of his own. His 
instinctive infantile rebellion against her excessive demands or excessive showering 
of love upon him, against her exclusive emotional possessiveness, this wholesome 
rebellion is suppressed even long before he reaches adolescence. It becomes 
sublimated into its opposite intense mother-goddess worship, that baleful ideal 
held before growing Hindu youth for ages past. Little do even the most educated 
Indians—blinded by the glamour of mystical interpretation—dream that this shining 
exaltation of motherhood, this worship of womanhood in the abstract, upon which 
they pride themselves inordinately, hides unplumbed subconscious depths of uncer- 
tainty, hatred and fear. Little do they realize that this exaggerated worship of the 
mother is the very cause of their deep-seated contempt for woman; of their uncon- 
querable distrust of, yet hungry dependence upon, them of the frustration of their 
desire to find fulfilment in matehood because they seek in the wife a mother instead 
of a mate; of men’s ultimate attempt to free themselves for ever from all desires of 
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pe the previous article we pointed out the three types of educational 

method which constitute the main lines along which, in our opinion, 
educational advance ought to be sought: the Project Method, the 
Dalton Plan and the Mastery Technique. We have considered the 
first of these. In this concluding article we shall consider the other 
two, and conclude with a description of the type of school which has, 
to my mind, given us the best guidance as to the way in which 
all three can be held in proper balance. 


The Dalton Plan. 

This plan is not a stereotyped, cast-iron thing which can be 
adopted wholesale and made to fit any school. It is rather a principle, 
a spirit, and an attitude; and it cannot be described very well in 
the abstract, but only as it works itself out in some school under the 
guidance of teachers who have grasped the principle, caught the spirit, 
and adopted the attitude. The most authentic source for such a 
description of the plan is Miss Helen Parkhurst’s own “ Children’s 
University School ’’ in New York City. In 1919 she had begun her 
new laboratory plan in an ungraded school for crippled boys. Then 
in 1920 she applied it in the high schools for boys and girls in Dalton, 
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Massachusetts. Finally, through the generosity of friends she was able 
to build in New York City a school building adapted to the purposes 
of “ demonstrating what the Dalton Plan could do to revitalize educa- 
tion,—to make it a living thing capable of arousing and preserving 
the interest of pupils in their work ”. 

Visiting day here usually finds a large group of educators from 
all parts of the world,—South Africa, South America, China, Japan, 
the Philippines, England, Germany and other countries,—eager 
to learn how the Children’s University is conducted. In this beautiful 
new building we go from floor to floor visiting many classrooms all 
perfectly equipped for their purpose. From the nursery room for little 
children of the pre-school age up through the various classes to high 
school we see the laboratory plan at work. We exclaim with wonder 
at the beauty of the auditorium and the spotlessness of the swimming 
pool. Those of us who are accustomed to the meagre equipment of 
most of our schools in India begin to question whether there is any- 
thing for us to learn amidst all the luxurious appointments of this 
school, which is intended for the children of well-to-do parents in an 
exclusive part of New York City. But I have seen the plan adapted 
to Indian conditions. In thatched mud huts in Madras I have seen 
the same plan at work and its essential features were the same, 
though there was an infinite difference between the luxurious perfec- 
tion of the New York setting and the utter simplicity of the setting in 
India. If anything, the lack of the splendour of the outer trappings 
of educational equipment made the beauty of the spirit and attitude 
of pupils and teachers shine out the more clearly in India. What 
are these essential features ? 

First, freedom is the fundamental principle of the Dalton Plan. 
There are no rooms full of children sitting in rows under the watchful 
eye of the teacher. There are no bells to call children from one 
classroom to another. The Children’s University School in New 
York is an all-day school in session, eight hours or more from the time 
the children come in the morning till the time they leave in the 
evening. Yet throughout the day there are no fixed periods of recita- 
tion or study, no classes marching from one room to another, no bells 
to tear pupils away from one subject and transfer them to another 
subject and another teacher. There is no regimented discipline such 
as we see in schools of the conyentional type. Pupils leave one room 
to go to another at any time they please. They confer with each 
other freely within the various rooms. Yet in the Dalton Plan 
schools I have visited there was very little disorder. Rather, there 
was an atmosphere of work being done freely and quietly and with 
a maximum of pupil initiative and of the inner urge of interest. 

Second, a corollary of the first is that pupils learn to budget 
their time. They proceed at their own rate of speed and distribute 
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their time over subjects that are difficult or easy for them, in the pro- 
portion that suits their own needs. Of course, all of this is done 
under the supervision of teachers who are in charge of the various 
laboratories and who keep careful records of each pupil’s progress. 
But the budgeting of time is done by the pupil’s own choice. He 
has assumed responsibility for certain major assignments in mathe- 
matics, history, science, English and geography, and minor assignments 
in music, art, manual training and gymnasium and the responsibility 
is laid upon him to complete these projects. 

Third, the pupils learn the art of independent study. Class- 
rooms become laboratories. Each laboratory has its own library and 
equipment for study and work, and pupils come to these laboratories 
on their own initiative. The attitude of pupils toward teachers 
changes. The teachers come to be regarded as consultants and 
advisers and helpers and not as disciplinarians whose firm hands 
control order and force attention to tasks imposed from without. 
Most children respond to the changed atmosphere created by this 
plan, and child initiative and natural self-imposed discipline take 
the place of teacher-initiative and the artificial orderliness of the 
old system. A school may thus become in a real sense a “ Children’s 
University” where real independent study is carried on. The value 
of this training in the budgeting of time and in independent study 
cannot be over-estimated. Correct habits along these lines are one 
of the great needs of adulthood. But are little children fit for this 
kind of children’s university study ? Can fourth standard children 
be trained to budget time and to undertake responsibility for study 
on their own account? Yes, even as low as fourth standard we 
can begin to form correct habits along this line. I have seen a 
fourth class at work under the Dalton Plan. Two rooms were 
devoted to the use of the class. One was an activities room and 
the other a room for reference work. A well-selected children’s 
library was available here. | Maps, children’s magazines, and collec- 
tions of pictures were on every hand; and here were fourth standard 
children at work in this splendid laboratory under the guidance of 
a teacher who was an expert in the art of guiding children in their 
learning projects. Some of these children showed ability in the 
use of reference material in the preparation of papers in geography 
or history that was most remarkable. Of course, not all children 
responded equally to the stimulus of this kind of atmosphere. Some 
need constant prodding. Some need careful remedial treatment, and 
some prove defective. But the atmosphere of such a classroom is 
deliberately planned to produce truly educated individuals who will 
know how to face life situations with independence and initiative. 

Fourth, the Dalton Plan is designed to create a sounder 
relationship between pupil and teacher. Pupils learn to regard the 
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teacher not as task master and disciplinarian but as helper and 
adviser. And the teacher is relieved from the arduous task of trying to 
hold many minds with widely varying abilities and tastes to the same 
subjects during mechanically determined periods, and is free to devote 
time to individuals with their individual problems, and to small groups 
who have found need for the teacher’s help on the same problems. 

Fifth, the aim of the Dalton Plan is to have socialized 
activity spring naturally out of the work of the school, as groups of 
pupils engaged in similar tasks seek each other’s help in carrying out 
activities that require co-operation. For example, one class in the 
Children’s University School was carrying out a co-operative project 
in history. A whole floor of the building was being used to arrange 
a pageant which would illustrate the difference between the civiliza- 
tion which the American colonists left behind them in Europe and 
that which they found and established in America. The help of all 
the teachers in all departments—art, literature, music, geography, 
science, and manual training—was eagerly sought by the pupil and 
each pupil contributed to the common task according to his or her 
special aptitude. 

The criticism is sometimes directed against the Dalton Plan 
that in it we see the evils of the old system of fixed subject-matter, 
examinations, and credits accentuated because every week’s assignment 
with its testing and credit-equivalents divides the subject-matter into 
artificial units, multiplies tests, and emphasizes credits; while on the 
other hand, social projects closely related to life situations are 
neglected. From the point of view of those who abhor all examina- 
tions and who believe in the project method as the exclusive method 
this criticism is well founded. The Dalton Plan does take the 
conventional subject-matter and teach it in an individualized way. 
And the distinctive contribution of the Dalton Plan is just along this 
line of the careful preparation of weekly assignments and of individual 
testing on these assignments and of the graph system of credits which 
record individual progress. But in actual practice, schools organized 
according to this plan give fully half of their time to socialized 
activities. Apd in a certain sense the laboratory plan in which 
individuals work at their assignments in an independent way is itself a 
most distinctive socialized activity. The old autocracy of the teacher 
is gone. Democracy is at its height and training in self-government is 
a most essential element in this plan. Pupils learn how to consult 
freely with each other and with the teachers as to problems that they 
face. The old orderliness of the recitation plan is gone but in its 
place is the self-imposed orderliness of a busy workshop. 

In this brief sketch it has been impossible to give the details of 
the Dalton Plan. For any who may wish to undertake an experi- 
ment along this line, Dr. Parkhurst’s own book is perhaps the best 
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manual. (Education on the Dalton Plan by Helen Parkhurst, 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) An experiment can be made in one class, or in 
one subject in several classes, or with all subjects in several classes. 
For those who are not able to undertake any large change, an 
attempt to organize one subject in one class along this line will give 
valuable experience. 

The Mastery Technique. 

In a previous article we considered the main principles of the 
philosophy of mastery and J shall, in this place, simply try to show 
how this philosophy takes its place in the movement toward a higher 
type of school. The onward progressive movement of educational 
theory and practice is clearly seen as we study the development of 
the Project Method, the Dalton Plan and the Mastery Technique. 
The two foci around which educational movements swing are 
socialized activity and individualized activity. The Project Method 
has as its background a carefully articulated philosophy of education 
which emphasizes socialized activity. The philosophy of Mastery has 
furnished the thought background for a movement which at many 
points seems to run counter to the Project Method. The Project 
Method has tended to abhor pre-digested subject-matter, tests and 
credits. It has emphasized attitudes, appreciations, outlooks, habits 
and character and personality effects. The philosophy of Mastery 
also lays full emphasis on these educational objectives. But it would 
attain them by a reorganization of subject-matter, a new conception 
of educational aim, and a new system of testing learning products 
which shall avoid the fallacy of the passing grade and the evils of 
the credit system. The Dalton Plan has come, not as a philosophy 
of education, but as a practical demonstration of a new way to meet 
both demands of true education. Miss Parkhurst says that her first 
principle is freedom and the second co-operation. Her plan had 
developed, however, without any carefully articulated philosophy of 
education to pave the way for every step. With the true instinct of 
teachers in close touch with their pupils’ needs, teachers under the 
Dalton Plan have felt their way toward a solution of the problem 
of education: how to meet the social and the individual needs of 
children. But during the time that the Dalton Plan schools have 
been working out their protest against the conventional methods of 
teaching, the new philosophy of education has been phrased by 
different schools of thought. The progressive school of the future 
ought to shape its course under the guidance of this newer philosophy. 
Most of modern educational theory can be termed either the philo- 
sophy of the Project or the philosophy of Mastery. In much of 
recent educational literature there has been an expression of hostility 
between these two schools of thought. It seems to me, however, that 
there is no fundamental conflict between the two; there are truths in 
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both that need to be united in a higher synthesis. I shall conclude this 
article with a type of school which seeks to work out this synthesis. 
The Winnetka Schools. 

The curriculum of the Winnetka Schools is divided into two 
parts: “the common essentials” and ‘“‘the group and creative 
activities”. At the outset, then, these schools face the fact that 
there is a certain amount of subject-matter that every educated 
person must master, and that the best way to teach it is not to 
introduce it more or less surreptitiously and by the skilful manipula- 
tion of a series of projects, but rather deliberately to devote a part of 
each day to the mastery of this subject-matter by the best scientific 
methods that have been evolved for each particular subject. This 
type of school can use to the full all the results of the Mastery 
technique. By frankly asserting that one half of its task is the 
mastery of a certain amount of factual material and by devoting half 
of its time to this task, the Winnetka School overcomes the difficulty 
that the Project School faces. For in the Project School the life-like 
situation must be preserved at all costs. Indoctrination must be viewed 
with abhorrence and drill and testing in any kind of subject-matter 
tends to be regarded as a necessary evil which must be avoided so far 
as possible. - By facing the fact that the assimilation of a certain 
amount of subject-matter is one of two equally important parts of the 
school programme, the Winnetka School emphasizes the need for new 
methods of presenting subject-matter. It agrees with the Dalton Plan 
that the teaching of common essentials should be strictly individualized, 
but it makes full use of the Mastery Technique in the reorganization 
of subject-matter. Thus it frees itself from the charge levelled against 
the Dalton Plan that subject-matter is mechanically chopped up into 
weekly assignments. An effort is made to devise real units of achieve- 
ment and to plan complete diagnostic tests to determine whether the 
child has mastered each unit, and, if not, just where his difficulty lies ; 
and to provide an abundance of self-instructive, self-corrective practice 
material. A tremendous field of opportunity for original work still 
lies open for teachers to reconstruct the material in all subjects and to 
devise tests which shall test not merely memory but. real mastery 
in the sense of changed attitudes, outlooks, abilities and skill. 

Common essentials and group and creative activities are defined 
as follows by Dr. Washburn: ‘‘ Common essentials are supposed to 
include those knowledges and skills which will be used by practically 
everyone—a certain speed and accuracy in arithmetic; the ability to 
use the common forms of punctuation and capitalization correctly; 
the ability to write legibly and with reasonable speed; the ability to 
read with a certain degree of speed and comprehension; the ability 
to spell correctly the most commonly used words; information 
concerning commonly known persons, places and events; and ‘ability 
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to discuss intelligently the outstanding civic, social and industrial 
problems confronting the American people. 

“ Group and creative activities, on the other hand, include those 
things in which the results achieved by the children may legitimately 
differ:—the appreciation of literature, music and art; playground 
activities; assemblies; handwork of various kinds; projects which are 
an end in themselves rather than a means to the mastery of subject- 
matter; dramatizations; discussions (again not for the purpose of learning 
common essential facts); and much of the colour material and 
background of history and geography.” (A Survey of the Winnetka 
Public Schools, by Carleton Washburne, Mabel Vogel and William 
S. Gray.) 

One-half of each morning and one-half of each afternoon are 
devoted to the individualized teaching cf common essentials. The 
other half of the day is devoted to creative and socialized activities. 
Instruction in the common essentials is entirely individual and progress 
is determined not on the basis of semi-annual and annual examina- 
tions but by each pupil’s individual achievement of certain goals in the 
common essentials. The goals are very specific. Thus instead of 
saying that a child must learn column addition during third standard, 
the Winnetka Schools say that the child must be able before leaving 
third standard arithmetic, to add columns three digits wide and four 
digits high at the rate of three in three minutes with one hundred per 
cent accuracy. ‘The repetition of the work of a year is an impossibi- 
lity under the Winnetka Plan. The pupil may be doing work in two 
or even three grades at once because a grade in Winnetka means a 
group of goals of achievement in each subject, corresponding 
approximately to the work usually taught to children of that grade 
in other schools. 

In the group and creative activities there are no set standards 
and there are no tests. These activities do not affect promotion. 
Achievement varies greatly from child to child. In group activities a 
child works with his own age group, whatever may be his stage of 
progress in subjects in which he is tested. But this half of the day’s 
programme does not take a subordinate place simply because it does not 
form the basis of promotion. The attitude of teachers and the 
training of pupils is such that both parts take their rightful place as 
of equal importance in the day’s programme. Thus, the individual 
learning of the common essentials is supplemented by a richly varied 
socialized programme. Discussion groups, the organization of self- 
government, dramatics, projects, assemblies, handwork, art, music and 
physical education are given sufficient emphasis without the slighting 
of the study of the subject-matter which must be assimilated if the 
pupils are to achieve mastery of the tools of learning and acquire the 
factual background which is essential to an educated mind. 
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The essentials of the Winnetka Plan, then, are these two : first, 
individualized attention to pupils’ needs in the teaching of subject- 
matter and in the recording of the rate of progress. Second, proper 
emphasis on the widely varied programme of socialized activities. In 
my opinion, these are the two correctives that our schools in 
India need most. First, we have altogether too much of mass 
instruction in crowded classrooms with little opportunity for self- 
expression ; and we have mass promotions based on arbitrary standards 
fixed by inadequate examinations. Second, we lay so much stress on 
the passing of tests in the subject-matter of a prescribed curriculum 
that music, art, the colour background of history and geography, 
assemblies, and projects are all but completely crowded out of most 
of our schools. We need a re-orientation of our pedagogical outlook 
by the careful study of the type of school represented by Winnetka 
which seeks to balance the various types of educational purpose which 
must find a place in any true method of education. 
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BY MRS. P. D. DEVANANDAM, B.A.(Hons.) 


I 


“A VYA!” The voice, petulant and almost strident, rang down 

the length of rooms. “‘Avva! Where are you?” Lakshmi, 
the spoilt child of the house, entered the room, closing the door behind 
her rather impatiently. ‘‘Oh Avva! I have been searching for you 
everywhere and here you are buried in this corner.” She demurred— 
and then coaxingly, “‘Avva, you know our school anniversary 
is coming off to-morrow and the dress rehearsal is to-day.” Jakshmi’s 
lips pouted, “Avva, I have no decent saree for the svayamvara 
scene in Damayanti. You must find me a saree!” 

Avva gazed at Lakshmi. Yes, none but her little pet could be 
Damayanti, and yet what saree had she—it was years since she had 
closed up her drawers with musk and camphor and took to simple 
weeds. 

Avva and Laksmi sat on a carpet, drawer after drawer had 
been opened, sarees of various shades with silver and gold borders 
lay strewn around them. Sarees from different parts of India, rich 
in colour with beautiful lace-work of gold. For Lakshmi’s grand- 
father had adored his lovely bride and his one mode of expression 
was in decking his girl-wife. But the fastidious Lakshmi, as ever, 
was hard to please. Either the colour was too deep for her 
complexion or the gold patterns were not tastefully done; or else she 
had not the jewels or the blouse to blend with the saree!! Even 
Avva was getting a little impatient. Lakshmi looked round her 
grand-mother’s room with evident dissatisfaction. But soon her eyes 
brightened. At the farther end of the room stood—yes, it must be— 
a wooden chest. It had always stood there and it had always 
been covered with that faded piece of blue silk that must have 
been once a lovely saree. 

“Granny, what is in that box there with that old silk on it?” 
Avva was slowly folding the sarees one by one and putting them 
back. Memories had come crowding in upon her as she smoothed 
and caressed the folds of her sarees. She almost started as Lakshmi 
spoke and looked round to where her pet pointed. Ah, yes, she had 
forgotten that—and yet had she? “No, Lakshmi, there is nothing 
in it.” “But what is there in it and why do you always keep it 
covered,” persisted Lakshmi. “There is a faded old saree in it that 
I myself haven’t seen now for years and years. You won't like it.” 

Lakshmi pricked up her ears at the word saree. “Do let me 
see it, granny. It may be just the one that I want,” she coaxed, 
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The box itself captured the girl’s fancy. It was old Mahogany 
polished, once to reflect your face, inlaid with sandalwood and 
mother-o’pearl in cunning designs. Avva had searched among her 
bunch and had found a small silver key, that grated in the lock but 
would not open. Lakshmi put some oil in the key-hole and tried; 
the lid snapped open on its springs. Lakshmi sat back speechless. 
Avva looked at the young girl beside her furtively—no, that look of 
enrapture was not of disappointment. “Oh, Avva!” she almost 
moaned, “and you never told me this existed.” It was pale gold 
with a creeper of vine bunches and vine leaves worked in gold with a 
touch of crimson as a border. The flowers on the saree too were 
of crimson and gold. Lakshmi fondled it with an ecstasy that was 
almost reverent. “Granny, you have actually let it be moth eaten,” 
she protested. Avva touched a spring somewhere and the red velvet 
at the bottom of the box flew open, revealing a crevice beneath. She 
took a jewel case from it and snapped it open. Taking a delicate 
little necklace of graded opals with a large emerald caught in a net- 
work of gold as a pendant, she put it round Lakshmi’s fair neck. There 
was also a pair of gold bangles with opals inlaid that just slipped on 
the wrist of the little girl, “ Oh granny !’’ danced Lakshmi, ‘I'll be 
the most dainty Damayanti that ever was or will be.” 

IT 

But Avva sat before the chest lost in the ashes of the past. 

It was a large, rambling house into which she had been born, 
built without plan or structure, that had just grown with the needs 
of each new generation, with many passages, long and winding, and 
big courtyards. There wasa small garden at the back that had 
been filled with roses, jasmines and champak since her eldest sister- 
in-law Janaki had come into the house. Kalyani was the only girl 
after seven boys, and had naturally come to be more petted and 
spoilt, if it were possible, than even Lakshmi. As a child there had 
been no end to the dainty little frocks that her mother had made for 
her. Whenever her brothers came back from College, they brought 
her soft little shoes and hair ribbons of bright colours. They even 
brought her little frocks from the fashionable city shops. 

In a house of handsome women, for her mother and sisters-in-law 
were fair and lovely of face and form, Kalyani had been accounted 
the most beautiful, small and daintily modelled, with large eyes and 
rippling hair. She had long subjugated and tyrannised over the 
heart of even a veteran like her grandfather. 

Intelligent and quick, she had learnt her Telugu along with 
the brother just older than she. Being allowed the freedom of the 
house beyond the average girl of her age, she had wandered in the 
outer apartments at her will, dipping into stray magazines, journals 
and novels in her brothers’ rooms. 
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But that was years ago. Now it was the month of May and 
there was great excitement in the house. For, at last, after much 
pleading and more protestations her brother Gopal had consented to 
marry. There were the usual receptions, feasts and buying of the 
inevitable sarees and dhoties. Things had to be done in state to 
keep up the vague memories of past grandeur. ‘* Your turn will be 
next,” her grandfather had teased her in those days. “ And it’s high 
time too,” he would add more seriously. For days now the beauty 
and accomplishments of the new bride had been the theme in every- 
body’s mouth. She was not only fair and beautiful, it was claimed, 
but she could sing, and play on the Vina. Some added that neither 
were books quite foreign to her. ‘‘ Have a care, little minx,” grand- 
father would say in gleeful relish as a revenge for the past despotism 
of fifteen years, “your charms have found a successful rival !” 

At last the huge pandal had been put up, long green plantain 
leaves waved from each pillar, bunches of cocoanuts and plantains 
were hung round the pandal, from the tinselled canopy were let down 
coloured lights. The raised divan for the bride and bride-groom had 
been erected. Inside the house Kalyani’s mother and Janaki flitted 
in and out of the many store-rooms with quick consultations and 
sober faces. The rooms resounded with the laughter and chatter 
of many voices. To-day the bride was coming to her new home. 
There was an excitement and an expectation on the face of 
everyone. Often in the midst of the laughter, faces would turn 
quickly to the door. 

But Kalyani was in her mother’s room. She had washed and 
let down her hair in a cloud of dark tendrils. Her eye-brow and 
lashes had been darkened with ‘mai’. Around her lay strewn on 
the floor sarees of various hue and quality. None seemed to please 
her to-day, none made her fair skin flash fairer. One after another 
she tried them and unclad impatiently. Suddenly the noisy din 
below grew silent in a hush of expectation. The long wail of the 
“nagaswaram” playing a “ Nithya-kalyani” came nearer. There 
was a patter of feet rushing to the outer threshold and each called to 
the other, * They are coming! they are coming!” Janaki rushed past 
the door. ‘‘Come on, Kalyani, you can deck yourself when you are 
the bride,” she called. Hastily Kalyani decided on the saree 
nearest her and soon she was racing down, clad in a Benares saree 
of gossamer thin. It was deepest green with little stars of gold on it, 
with a large lace border. As she reached the door Gopal and 
his bride prostrated before grandfather: as they rose Kalyani 
stood wide-eyed and speechless. Her own complexion had always 
been compared to fresh-churned butter, but this....! It was 
Janaki whispering in her ear “ Don’t worry, child. You are 
more beautiful.” 
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III 

Gopal had decided that they should all spend a week on their 
family estate. Many of his College friends were here and their 
urban life had known little of the heart of the country. The whole 
gathering of family, friends and retinue had arrived in the dusk; 
tired with the general commotion they had gone to bed betimes. 

The first flush of dawn had not passed as yet when Kalyani 
felt her shoulders being shaken. It was Janaki. “Get up, lazy 
bag,” she was saying, “We would get to see nothing of the gardens 
when once the men begin to stir. ” ; 

It was years since either of them had been on the estates and 
May is the flowering time of life. They wound their way through 
the vast plot of jasmine bushes, collecting the cool, fragrant, white 
stars. The champak flowers, gold-pink and heavily scented, strewed 
the paths. Even the grass had blossomed out in little blue flowers 
and the thorns on the hedge were a shower of white sprays. Through 
the mango-groves they went, plucking a stray young mango here and 
there, while the bees held their court among the blossoms in an 
endless minstrelsy. They crossed over the rough-hewn stone bridge 
of the mountain stream that divided the grove from the paddy fields 
and stood startled. 

The path twisted there running along the brook. They turned 
into it before he had sprung to his feet from the green moss on which 
he lay stretched. Kalyani, a step in advance of her sister-in-law, 
gazed at him and forgot that she gazed. Beyond them lay the long 
stretch of green fields, undulating to the slope of the well where the 
patient bullocks went back and forth drawing the water that fed the 
fields. Only the stir of the leaves as they moved in the breeze of 
the morning and the low rustle of the stream below broke the silence. 
The morning was laden with the fragrance of the jasmines, champak 
and mango flowers. From a tree near by a cuckoo called a love- 
duet to its mate. But to Kalyani and the young stranger it was a 
millennium in one moment. Then suddenly he turned and vanished 
among the trees beyond. 

IV 

It was the month of May and marriage was in the air. Gopal’s 
marriage naturally set the wave in motion for that of Kalyani’s. 
Grandfather and mother consulted with a gusto. The brothers, they 
always complained, were the chief factors in the procrastination. 
The youth of the day seemed incapable of quick decisions. 

Kalyani had come in for a great deal of chafing from Janaki 
ever since that May morning. There had been the bridal feast that 
night, when the young college mates of Gopal, in spite of the protests 
of the grey heads, had demanded that they should be served by the 
bride. The tumult of the incorrigibles carried the day. But the 
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bride, when the dish was placed in her hands, had so trembled that 
the curry in it seemed to be in imminent danger. Janaki refused 
mother’s appeal and suggested that Kalyani, as the youngest of the 
lot, should accompany the bride. A silver ladle of ghee had been 
thrust into her hands and she found that she was following in the 
wake of the bride, serving the guests. Suddenly some one looked up 
and his gaze met hers. The blaze of lights and the gala dress of 
the guests blurred before her. Scent of jasmines, champak and 
mango-blossoms, the cool breeze on the cheek and the gentle murmur 
of the rustling brook ........ Kalyani stood quivering in every limb 
like a wounded hart. Then mercifully the eyes that had held her 
spell-bound twice that day drooped. A moment later the girl was 
fleeing back to the women beyond. She had bent to serve the guest 
nearest her, the dreams still in her eyes and to her utter confusion the 
silver cup of ghee fell out of her hands that still trembled into the 
leaf of the guest. 

It was only in the darkness of the night, as she lay with her 
hot face buried deep into her pillows that she realized that he was 
tall, fair and handsome. 

As name after name was suggested for marriage, the girl had 
trembled—often her eyes grew large, dreamy and frightened. Press- 
ing the cool softness of the flowers to her face she seemed to recapture 
that May morning. Sometimes as she went about her daily task the 
dark eyes of the stranger would flash before her. The stars as they 
quivered in the ink-black night, flowers with the colours of their 
petals deepening inwards, the crimson glow at the end of the evening- 
cloud, the russet gold of the palm tree tops touched by the rays of 
the setting sun, the call of the homing birds at dusk gathered a new 
meaning for her. 

It was from Janaki that she had learnt that his name was 
Sundaram and that he was a class-mate of her brother Gopal and 
had done very well in his exams. Janaki always referred to him as 
her “ Prince Charming”. And as they watered the tulasi together, 
she would ask her to pray for Sundaram. One day as Kalyani sat 
in the garden at the back of the house, with a novel in her lap and 
her eyes watching dreamily a pair of doves cooing to each other, 
Janaki came rushing out all in an excitement and sitting beside her 
said, ‘‘ Don’t worry Kalyani, he has asked for you and Gopal is 
holding his brief with a determination that ought to carry the field.” 

V 

It was a month later. The wedding pandal was crowded with 
guests and relatives. The priest sat droning the age-worn Sanskrit 
slokas whose meaning it is doubtful if even he understood. The 
blare of the Nagaswarams was calling the bridal pair. Kalyani sat 
in her mother’s room heavily garlanded with jasmines and roses; 
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the girl was waiting to be led to the pandal. “Kalyani,” her 
mother was saying, “rise and salute your aunt.” It was her 
mother’s eldest sister. The girl rose and prostrated. ‘‘ These boys 
of the modern age,” her mother was saying, “do get notions into 
their heads. What trouble I had to get the wedding fixed for this 
girl. Gopal was insisting that we could wait another couple of years. 
He said that there were many unmarried girls in College with him. 
As if you ever heard of such things in our family.” 

“The bridegroom is quite young,” she added, “about the age 
of Gopal. They were in College together. Parthasarathy is not 
handsome, sister, but he is very rich, and besides, he has taken his 
B.A. with a first class and is going to England for his I.C.S. Yes, 
he is quite dark and rather stout.” 

The room suddenly went dark for Kalyani, a maze of red, blue, 
green and gold danced before her, faces and forms whirled as the 
girl fainted. The aunt shrieked and the mother wept........ 

That evening the bridal pair were sitting in the pandal. Friend 
after friend and guests of Parthasarathy came to congratulate them 
and give them gifts. Slowly the pandal thinned, the guests receiving 
their thambulam were leaving for their homes. 

“Well, old man !”, Kalyani started and looked up at the 
tall form before them. But Sundaram did not meet her eyes. ‘‘ Here 
is a trifle in remembrance of our long friendship. And good-bye 
old chap, I am leaving again for Madras to-night. Write to me 
when you do find the leisure. Best of luck—Cheer O !”. And he 
was gone! Parthasarathy snapped the jewel case open and the 
opals catching the flame of the candles reflected iridescent. 

Late that night, in the bridal chamber, Kalyani had unclasped 
with impatience the rich saree and the heavy jewels that seemed to 
choke her. She put out the hundred flames that flickered from the 
lotus-petals of the brass lamp that glowed strangely in the room. 
She tore the flowers from her neck and hair and flung herself on 
the floor in a passion of dry sobs. The door opened noiselessly ; 
somebody came and sat beside her. A firm, gentle hand caressed 
her head. “I will be good to you, Kalyani. You do not know 
how I have loved you since that night nearly a year ago, when you 
dropped the ghee cup in my leaf and fled in utter confusion !”’ 

VIC. 

“Amma! Amma!” It was the servant woman searching 
for her. The morning had slipped by; the store-room was still 
locked and there was a bustle below. Kalyani snapped back the 
lid of the chest. For years the bridal saree, the gift of Parthasarathy, 
had mingled with the opals of Sundaram in it. 

Dying embers wane into cinders, 
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SAKYAMUNI AND THE EARLY UPANISHADS 


BY DR. P. D. DEVANANDAM, M.A., Ph.D., 
United Theological College, Bangalore. 


Neta purpose of this brief study is to trace in outline the relation 

between the religious thought of India as crystallised in the 
Upanishads and that of early Buddhism. Such an undertaking does 
not involve any oversight of the obvious limitations imposed on a 
venture such as this by what critics would call the categories of time 
and space. To- compare the doctrinal teachings of Sakyamuni with 
the Hinduism of his day does not seem exactly illegitimate ; nor 
would any analogy traced in the course of such an enquiry be far- 
fetched. True, the teaching and precepts of Sakyamuni, on which 
was raised early Buddhistic religious organization, are not so easily 
laid hold of as the Hindu religious thought-life of the day. For this 
latter is more or less faithfully portrayed in the Upanishads. But 
however impossible it may be to be positively certain as to which are 
and which are nol the ipsissima verba of the founder of Buddhism 
of the main tenets of his teaching, as he originally expounded them, 
scholars are not divided. 

The inherent relationship of early Buddhism and that of the 
Hinduism of the period is not without importance to an adequate 
understanding of the later development of Buddhist thought. The 
evolution of Buddhism is better understood in its historic setting and 
indeed as a stage in the long evolution of the Indian religious quest. 
Buddhism is a stream which has its source in the complex and elusive 
system of Brahmanism known to-day as Hinduism, necessarily retaining 
much of what was most characteristic in the Brahmanical point of view. 

II 

The problem of human conduct is not the primary concern of 
the Upanishads. Ethics, as such, is recognized only incidentally in 
the pre-Buddhistic. But faith in transmigration becomes fast estab- 
lished and the belief that in the case of every individuaÌ the actions he 
performs in his present life will determine the form of another birth on 
earth, gains common currency in this period of Hindu religious history. 

“ According as one acts, according as one conducts himself, so does he become. 
The doer of good becomes good. The doer of evil becomes evil. One 
becomes virtuous by virtuous action, bad by bad action. 

“ Where one’s mind is attached—the inner self goes thereto with action, being 
attached to it alone. 

“ Obtaining the end of his action, 
Whatever he does in this world, 


He comes again from that world 
To this world of action!” *—Brihadaranyaka, 4: 576. 


esters CMEC EE ee, 
* The translations of the Upanishads quoted here are from Hume's Thirteen 
Principal Upanishads, Oxford University Press, 1921, 
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Elsewhere the human self is likened to a caterpillar which, when 
it has reached the end of a leaf, draws itself together towards another 
leaf. 

According to the early Upanishads, then, men are attached to 
this world by desire. At the root of this attachment is ignorance 
(avidya), the ignorance born of belief in a plurality which does not 
exist in the universe. If one but realizes the fact that there is but 
One behind the many, that this seeming diversity is nothing but 
fundamentally a unity, if one wakes up to a consciousness that in all 
the varied scenes of life as manifested to us through the senses and 
through the intelligence there is nothing apart from the self, then 
ignorance (avidya) is superseded by knowledge (vidya). That 
Brahma-knowledge is itself deliverance (Moksha). 

“Verily this whole world is Brahma. Tranquil let one worship It is that 
from which he came forth, as that in which he breathes. 

“ Containing all works, containing all desires, containing all odours, containing 
all tastes, encompassing the whole world, the unspeaking, the unconcerned 
—this is the soul of mine within the heart, this is Brahma. Into him I shall 
enter on departing hence.” —Chandogya, 3: 14 : 1, 4. 

It follows, then, that good and evil exist only for him who is 
in the state of avidya ; he who has been delivered from this trans- 
cends the trammels of moral bonds: He becomes non-moral. 

“ As water adheres not to the leaf of alotus-flower, so evil action adheres not 
to him who knows this (the knowledge of ourselves and the knowledge of 
the Soul).—Chandogya, 4: 14: 3. 

The ethical sidé of the Upanishads. comes out, therefore, in 
relation to the preparation that is supposed to be necessary before 
the individual is in a position to be able to attain this deliverance. 
This disciplinary probation is summed in the doctrine of the Ashrams. 
First, the life of the Brahmachari spent in Vedic study, then of a 
Grahastha or a householder living with his wife shouldering a 
multiplicity of domestic and social responsibilities; third that of 
Vanaprastha, living in the seclusion of a forest and practising 
austerities, and lastly, that of the Sanyasi who casting away every- 
thing wanders about a homeless beggar. At each of these stages 
a variety of set rules for practical conduct are prescribed. This was 
purely an individual ethic and so far as moral conduct was necessary 
at all it was only asa step in which one might climb to something 
higher—a gradual step-ladder to the higher plane of wisdom. 

Now turning to Sakyamuni the fundamental facts of life on 
which he based his whole teaching are commonly known as the 
Four Noble Truths. Individual existence is full of sorrow and 
suffering, Sakyamuni pointed out ; for life is indeed all out of joint. 
The primal cause of all Duhkham is Tanha, thirst, desire to live. 
The extinction of this Tanha it was, Sakyamuni taught, that put an 
end to all suffering. And the way to attain this consummation was 
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through the noble path of a virtuous and meditative life, of right 
beliefs, right aims, right speech, right actions, right living, right 
endeavour, right mindfulness and right meditation. 

Gotama starts, then, from the same orthodox position of all 
Hindu religious thinking. The fundamental cause is individual 
existence itself as the ground of desire, which indeed was.the root of 
misery. ‘As the great ocean has but one flavour,” said the Buddha, 
“so my doctrine and discipline has but one flavour, that of deliverance 
from suffering.” But in his solution Gotama propounds two essential 
doctrines. both of which are primarily applied with an ethical 
purpose—the doctrine of causality, the universality of law, that the 
universe is lawful to the core, and the doctrine of anatla, the non- 
entity of the self. Obviously, the Buddha felt that in ‘his thinking 
there was no place either for a Universal Soul or an individual soul 
for that matter. What he does recognize, however, is the inevitable- 
ness of Samsara and Karma. 

“ The harvest of thy former birth 
Must now be reaped upon this earth 
For be they many, be they few, 
(O monks, the Law is known to you) 
Deeds done in envy or in hate, 
Deeds of the fool infatuate, 
Must bear their fitting punishment, 
Till Karma's energy be spent.”—Angutlara Nikaya,* IIT; 33: 1, 
“ As some pocr sufferer in prison pent 
From year to weary year is recked by pain, 
Longs for release and cannot find content, 
But ever pines and chafes against his chain 
So do thou see in each succeeding birth 
A prison full of untold misery ! 
Seek to shake off all chains that bind to earth 
And from embodiment evermore be free.’’ 
—From Introduction to the Jataka book. 

Accepting the axiom that life is evil and that karma entails 
rebirth the Buddha takes a positivist attitude, as it were, and rejecting 
to treat of vague intangible things, insists upon looking at life as 
individual men and women have to face it in all its gruesome reality. 
He did not deny the existence of the gods. But at the same time he 
does not lay claim to any divine sanction for his message. He 
appeals to an enlightened self-interest. The man who harms another 
is foolish, for thereby he really injures his own self. As the shadow 
follows the body so vice brings unhappiness in its trail. Happiness is 
the bloom upon virtue. Therefore, every man should befriend himself 
if he would be happy. What is altruism if not an enlightened egoism ? 

Thus Gotama aimed at showing men a via media of splendid 
sanity, rejecting mere austerities per se and recognizing the equal 


* The translations from Buddhist writings are from K. J. Saunders’ Heart of 
Buddhism; Association Press 1915, 
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worth of mundane occupations and monastic orders alike, striking a 
sane balance between asceticism and worldliness and between self- 
culture and altruism. 


Just here we come upon an important difference. For unlike 
the Upanishads early Buddhism emphasized the power of love or 
compassion, ‘the unbounded friendly mind’. 

“ As, recking nought of self, a mother’s love 
Enfolds and cherishes her only son, 
So through the world let thy compassion move 
And compass living every one, 
Soaring and sinking in unfettered liberty, 
Free from ill-will, purged of all enmity !"—S utta Nipata, 148-9, 


This, in part, accounts for the Buddha’s significant teaching re- 
garding caste. He makes no religious distinction between men of 
different castes. 

“ Not matted hair nor heritage of birth 

Can prove the Brahman ; nay, but sterling worth, 

And truthfulness and inward purity, 

What boots your sackcloth and your tousled hair? 

On outward things, poor fools, ye lavish care! 

Ye who are rotting, rotting, inwardly!” Dhammapada, 393: 4. 
‘* Not by birth the outcaste lable, 

Not by birth the Brahman know ! 

By actions only are we able 

To judge a man high or low.”—Vasala Sutta. 


III 


All the philosophic speculations of the pre-Buddhistic Upa- 
nishads perambulate around the central concept of the Brahman- 
Atman. That was verily the source, the support and . the reality 
of the universe. But there is no systematic exposition of any parti- 
cular system of philosophy. Still, we may take it that two outstand- 
ing philosophic conceptions of thesix the darsanas, classical systems of 
Indian philosophy later enunciated with elaborate precision, as already 
coming into more or less prominence. One a pantheistic monism and 
the other an atheistic dualism. , 

The earlier Upanishads represent, in the main, a strict panthe- 
istic monism. Brahman is all, and all else is illusion and deliverance 
is atlained in the recognition of the identity of one’s self with the 
Brahman. The phenomenal world is unreal, the worship of a 
personal God is invalid, for all is Brahma and Brahma is all. The 
manyness of the universe is only apparent. The individual Atman 
imagines that it exists independently. It is this illusory self alike 
deceiving and deceived that is really the subject of Samsara. It is 
through intuitive knowledge, vidya, of the Atman’s identity with the 
Brahman, it realizes deliverance, “Tat tvam asi,” That art thou, 
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Over against- this there is the dualistic realism of the Samkhya 
which was probably formulated at the same time as Buddhism. In 
fact, there is a persistent Indian tradition to the effect that the 
Samkhya system anticipated and influenced Buddhism. The 
Samkhya is also concerned with the removal of misery and repudiates 
vigorously the monism of the earlier Upanishads. For instead of 
the sole reality of Brahma we have here two ultimate principles— 
Purusha and Prakriti—the first of which is universal, active energy 
while the second is intelligent but passive spectators, incapable of 
activity. With the rapprochement of these two principles the pheno- 
menal universe comes into being and is consciously experienced. 
It is the union of “ spirit” and “ matter’ which is the cause of 
all misery ; and “ salvation ” is attained only by breaking up of 
the union, a consummation dependent in the Samkhya as in the 
Vedanta on “ knowledge”. But with this difference. The know- 
ledge is not of the identity of the self with the Brahman, but of the 
distinction between the self (Purusha) and the material energy 
(Prakriti) has entangled it in a mortal coil. When this knowledge 
has been attained the illusory union which existed between them is 
broken ; Purusha withdraws itself from Prakriti and remains in utter, 
eternal isolation (Kaivalyam) and Prakriti relapses into inactivity. 

Turning now to early Buddhism we notice that the doctrine of 
transciency is cardinal ; this isthe keynote of Sakyamuni’s teaching. 
Sabbha anatia, sabbha anicca. Anaita implies that man is an ever- 
changing stream of consciousness without substantial ‘entity ; yet it is 
taken for granted that he is free to choose the direction in which this 
stream shall flow. As against the deterministic teachings of the 
monistic philosophy and the vague pantheism of the Upanishads, 
the Buddha draws attention to a rational outlook on the world as a 
cosmos of ordered sequences. The term anicca as applied to the 
phenomenal world indicates that this also is a continual process of 
change without any abiding reality. He recognizes the causality of 
the universe, but ignores a causa causans. “ Put aside these questions 
of the end and the beginning—that being present this must follow ; 
that being absent this does not come into being. From the cessation 
of that this too ceases.” (Majjhima Nikaya, 79.) 

In the mind of the Buddha it is Dhamma that takes the place 
of Brahma: it is not in the impersonal absolute, universal entity 
of the ultimate Brahman he is interested, though we have no 
proof positive that he rejected that principle, but he emphasized 
the reasonableness of the universe, the universality of Dhamma and 
of the law of causation with which goes the conception of the 
unity of all existence. 

The Buddha had no place in his thought for either a Universal 
Soul or an individual self, There is no attack worth mentioning made 
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by Buddhism on the concept of Brahma, the impersonal principle of 
cosmic life and order, As a personal deity, Brahman is treated as 
a deya among devas, but one whose approval or displeasure matters 
nothing to salvation. His eminence is handled with irony, when the 
monopoly of omniscience is claimed for him. 

The doctrine of the non-entity of the soul has been illustrated 
in a vivid figure in the Milindapanha in which a man is likened to a 
chariot. The chariot is not the ornamental cover, or the wheels, 
or the spokes, or the reins, or all the parts thrown together. But 
all the parts combined together in their proper order are the chariot. 
So.a living being is the various divisions of qualities, physical and 
psychical, united together. So the “self” is unreal because it is a 
compound. On analysis it is a stream of consciousness made up of 
elements of sensation, cognition and volition. But there is no soul 
in the sense of a separate entity. But if there be no soul to migrate, 
how can there be transmigration > What Gotama taught was not 
transmigration but rather reindividualization, a continuation, as it 
were, of the ever-changing stream of consciousness in a new channel. 
The self is a part of the whale phenomenal world and in the stream 
of consciousness which changes from moment to moment and is 
reindividualized when the body dies. It is real enough in the sense 
that it is the manifestation of karma, energy or action, which passes 
on from one phase of consciousness to the next. As the Dhammapada 
puts it, “Self is the custodian of self.” 


IV 


One important religious concept in these two contemporary 
systems demands our attention—that is, their respective theories of 
salvation. Without repeating much of what has already been 
slated, the main thesis of the earlier Upanishads is that -salyation, 
Moksha, is attained through knowledge, vidva. To the monist 
school of Brahmanical thinkers this could only be through the 
realization of the identity of the Atman and the Brahman, and thus 
freedom from the whole process of rebirth. 

“To the request, “Sir, I have heard from men like you that he 
who knows the self overcomes grief. Jam in grief. Do, Sir, help 
me overcome this grief of mine’—this is the answer: ‘‘ We must en- 
deavour to understand what bliss is. The Infinite is bliss. The Infi- 
nite is the I, the Self. The Self is above, behind, before, right and 
left. The Self is all this. He who sees this does not see death, nor 
illness, nor pain, he who sees this sees everything and obtains every- 
thing everywhere.” “Therefore, having this knowledge, having 
become calm, subdued, quiet, patiently enduring and collected, one 
sees the Soul in the Soul, one sees everything as the Soul. Evil does 
pot overcome him; he overcomes all evil, Evil does not burn him; 
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he burns all evil. Free from evil, free from impurity, free from 
doubt, he becomes Brahma.” ¥ 

To Gotama this idea of absorption into the ultimate Brahman did 
not appeal. Instead of Moksha he offers the ideal of Nibbana. To 
the Upanishadic thinker of his day Nirvana implied a waking to the 
fact of the substantial unity of the Soul, the Atman with the supreme 
Atman or the Brahman. But the Buddha uses it to signify the state 
of being when the flame of Tantra dies out, resulting in an ineffable 
state of calm, cool joy beyond human categories when this transient 
world of samsara comes to an end. Viewed at negatively it signifies 
a dispersal of the clouds of ignorance, avijja, and from a positive 
standpoint it connotes the dawning of Bodhi; on the one side involv- 
ing all-embracing intelligence, on the other denoting a love all- 
inclusive. In the early Buddhistic thinking this ideal of salvation 
could be attained as a result of strenuous self-realization by way of 
detachment—the arhat ideal of saving yourself before you save 
others—or by the way of sacrificial service—the Bodhisattva ideal of 
saving others and thereby saving yourself. 

Thus, in his final exhortations and his last talk with Ananda, the 
Buddha says: ‘‘ Therefore, O Ananda, be lamps unto yourselves. 
Betake yourself to no external refuge. Held fast to the truth asto a 
lamp. Look not for refuge to any but yourselves.” “* By one’s self 
evil is done; by one’s self one suffers; by one’s self evil is left undone; 
by one’s self one is purified.” ‘‘ Not the perversities of others, not 
their sins of commission or omission, but his own misdeed and 
negligence should a sage take notice of.” 

“He that would wait upon me, let him wait upon the sick brethren.” 
—Mgjjhima Nikaya, 8, 6. 
“ As, recking not of self, a mother’s love 
Enfolds and cherishes her only son, 
So through the world let thy compassion move 
And compass living creatures every one, 
Soaring and sinking in unfettered liberty, 
Free from ill-will, purged of all enmity !— Sutta Nipata, 148-9. 

Buddhism is vitally connected with the Brahmanism of the 
Upanishadic thinkers preceding Gotama. We may even consider 
Buddhism as not only a revolt and a reaction from the religious 
thought of the day; it may even be well considered as the starting out 
of a Protestant section of the Catholic Hinduism of the times, a 
re-evaluation and a re-definition of the Hindu religious values. And 
as we trace the later history of the growth and development of 
Buddhist thought and discipline this comes more and more into the 


foreground. 


* Cf. Mait, 1-3; Chandogya, 8-4-2; Brihadaranyaka, 4-4-23. 
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STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY 
BY MISS D. J. STEPHEN, S.Th., St. Andrews College, Madras. 


I. RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. 


HEN Constantinople fell it seemed as if Christendom had suf- 

fered a blow from which it could never recover, but the event 

proved otherwise ; from the ruin of the city broke a light which was 
to wake the whole West to a new birth. 

Among the chief treasures of Constantinople were its libraries 
in which the most precious books of the old world had been hoarded 
for centuries in a somewhat niggardly spirit ; unknown to the outside 
world which did not read Greek. There must have been many 
books there that would now be worth considerably more than their 
weight in gold, which have been lost to us. 

When the city was sacked great numbers of books were burnt, 
‘others were sold in lots to anyone who would buy them ; others were 
carried away by the fugitives. So though many were lost, many 
were saved and scattered all over Europe at the very time when 
the invention of printing made their dissemination and preservation 
possible. 

The scholars who fled from Constantinople supported themselves 
in their places of refuge by teaching Greek, and often found a warm 
welcome awaiting them. We have a lively account of the feelings 
stirred in the heart of Leonardo Bruni, a student of Florence by the new 
opportunity ; Chrysoloras, a Greek teacher, had arrived in Florence, 
and Bruni addresses himself thus :— 

Art thou not” neglecting thy best interests if thou failest now 
to get an insight into Homer, Plato, Demosthenes and the 
other great poets, philosophers and orators of whom they are 
telling such wonderful things > Thou too mightest commune 
with them and imbue thyself with their wisdom. Wouldst 
thou let the golden opportunity slip? For seven hundred 
years no one in Italy has known Greek literature, and yet we 
agree that all language comes from the Greeks. How 
greatly would familiarity with that language advantage thee 
in promoting thy knowledge and in the more increase of thy 
pleasure. There are teachers of Roman Law to be found 
everywhere, and thou wilt never want an opportunity to 
continue that study; but there is but one teacher of 
Greek, and if he escapes thee there will be no one from whom 
thou canst learn. 

The quickening fire ran through all Europe; not only Greek 

literature but Greek sculpture, Greek science and Greek philosophy 


“e 
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were eagerly caught at and assimilated. Europe was full of new life; 
it had recovered from the effort of the Crusades which took all its 
strength in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and from 
the terror of the Black Death, which distracted it in the fourteenth. 

It was a wonderful half century that began with the discovery of 
Greek literature and before its end had seen the discovery of America. 
But it brought unforeseen changes. Till now all culture, all art, 
learning, science and philosophy had come through the Church, but 
now the new learning came from a source outside, the Church was no 
longer the one centre of light and education, and the new learning 
paved the way for a revolt against the claim of the Church to 
political supremacy. 

In the eleventh century Gregory VII had compelled Church and 
Empire to his will by sheer force of character, and even though he 
died in exile and loneliness the claim he had set up survived him. 
Two hundred and seventeen years after bis death, in 1302, Boniface 
VIII issued a bull, Unam Sanctam, announcing the universal temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope, by virtue of which he could set up or depose 
kings as he saw fit. This claim was naturally never recognized 
beyond the limits of Western Christianity, and even within those 
limits roused a considerable amount of opposition, even in Italy, 
where in 1327 Marsiglio denounced the doctrine in his book Defensor 
Pacis. The position so boldly taken’ by Boniface was almost 
surrendered by his successors, who for seventy years, from 1305 to 
1375, allowed themselves to be kept away from their own city and 
stronghold of Rome and detained in Avignon, in a sort of captivity to 
the French kings; later, when they returned to Rome there was a long 
struggle between rival Popes, and a succession of them, worldly and 
worse than worldy, who dragged the honour of the Papacy in the 
dust through their pride, immorality and avarice. 

In the trouble of the times it seemed to some that the Church 
itself was on the edge of ruin, but that very despair held the promise 
of better things. 

The occasion for revolt came through the gross scandal of the 
Indulgences, and the leading figure in it was Martin Luther. In the 
beginning of the movement he had no idea of breaking with the 
Church of his baptism and of his early life; in one of the famous 
theses which he nailed up on the door of the church at Wittenburg he 
said that : 

If the Pope knew how the sellers of Indulgences flayed his flock 
he would rather that St. Peter’s Church were burnt to ashes 
than that it should be built up out of the skin and bones 
of his sheep. 

His was a strangely mixed character, on the one hand, intensely 
earnest and deeply spiritual, on the other, subject to sudden failure 
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under the stress of the political struggles into which he had been 
forced. He put aside all the traditions of men to trust in the free 
grace of Christ, his noble translation of the Bible is still in use ; 
his commentaries are full of deep teaching and are the fruit of living 
experience; yet he could be both a time-server and cruel, overlooking 
the sins of his partisans and exhorting the nobles to “ stab, strangle and 
slay ” the miserable peasants who had rebelled against their oppres- 
sions, Perhaps his greatest moment was when he stood before the 
Diet at Worms, where he had come at the risk of his life, declaring : 

Here I stand and I can do no other, God help me. 

Calvin at Geneva and Zwingli in Switzerland also led reforming 
movements, and Calvin’s influence especially spread through a great 
part of Europe and into the British Isles, from it arose the Presby- 
terians, whose chief centre was in Scotland. 

In the Church of Rome the reforming movement was known as 
the Counter-Reformation ; a great effort was made for the restoration 
of purity of life and for the resumption of mission work. Philip 
Neri, Charles Borromeo and Vincent de Paul did work for the 
restoration of spiritual religion and for the help of the poor that has 
never been done. Meanwhile Ignatius Loyola, the Spaniard, 
organized the order of the Jesuits, which was more concerned with 
the fight against Protestantism; it has also been one of the chief 
missionary agents of the Church of Rome. 

At the Council of Trent, 1545 to 1563, Roman doctrine was 
defined, and from that time dates modern Romanism. 

Thus Western Christendom was broken up through its own 
fault. If it had not been for the unrepented sins of leading Church- 
men the good things of the Reformation might have come without 
the great evil of a break among Christians, and the horrors of the 
religious wars. 

The best of these good things was the translation into modern 
languages, and the general diffusion of the Scriptures. The first 
translation of the Bible into English had been that of Wycliffe in the 
Fourteenth Century, made from the Latin Vulgate. In 1516 the 
great Dutch scholar, Erasmus, had published his critical edition of 
the New Testament, founded on the best manuscripts within his reach, 
which were, however, by no means so good as those that are now 
available. His edition was a great work which supplied the standard 
text for more than three hundred years. His pupil, Tyndale of 
Oxford, carried on this work by translating the New Testament into 
English, it was printed in Worms in 1526, and smuggled into 
England, where it was not as yet officially allowed to be read. In 
1535 Coverdale produced the whole Bible in English, consisting of 
Tyndale’s New Testament, translated from the Greek, with the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha translated from Luther’s German 
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version, and this Bible was authorized for use in England. In 1539 
the Great Bible was produced by Cranmer and other scholars, 
translated from the Hebrew and the Greek, and this was put into 
the Churches for everyone to read, or if they could not read it, to 
hear. All this were used in preparing the Authorized translation of 
1606, which still remains in use, both in its original form or in 
the more recent edition which we call the Revised Version. 


IL RENEWED CONTACT BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 


Far from the perturbation of Western Christianity, the Church 
in the East had been spreading far and wide but had not been striking 
roots deep enough to withstand the storms that beset it. The history 
of the Churches of Asia and Africa is marked by but few events; we 
know that there were Nestorian Christians as far East as China, but 
by the time of the Reformation in the West they had almost died out, 
we do not know why. Certain charters and inscriptions on stones 
survive, recording various business transactions in which Christians 
were concerned, and bearing the sign of the cross, but we have no 
remains of a Christian literature. The West long preserved the 
tradition of a priest-king, or perhaps a series of them who ruled in 
Tartary, and was known as Prester (or Presbyter) John. One of 
these rulers wrote a long letter to the Emperor Alexis Comnenus early 
in the twelfth century; in this letter he describes the enormous size 
and extraordinary magnificence of his dominions in the most magni- 
loquent terms, proceeding : 

We believe that we have no equal either for the quantity of our 
riches or the number of our subjects. When we issue forth to make 
War upon our enemies we have borne before us on thirteen cars 
thirteen large and precious crosses, ornamented with gold and jewels. 
Each cross is followed by ten thousand horsemen and a hundred thousand® 
foot soldiers, without counting the men of war charged to conduct the 
baggage and provisions of the army. When we go out on horseback 
our majesty is preceded by a cross without either gold, jewels or any 
ornament, in order that we may always remember the passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; then there is a golden vase filled with earth, 
reminding us that our body must return whence it came, and lastly 
there is a silver vase filled with gold, that everyone may understand 
that we are Lord of Lords. Our magnificence surpasses all the 
riches in the world. Every year we visit the body of the prophet 
Daniel in the province of Babylon. We rule over the Amazons and 
likewise over the Brahmans. The palace in which our sublimity 
resides is like that built by St. Thomas for Gondophorus, the king 
of India. : 

In India there was more to tell. In 1288 the traveller Marco 
Polo speaks of a Nestorian Church in Mylapur, but in the sixteenth 
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century, when the Portuguese Franciscan missionaries arrived there it 
had disappeared, and they could only recover the old Church sites at 
Mylapur and St. Thomas’ Mount, and build the present churches on 
them. The Syrians on the West Coast fared better; they continued 
in existence though they never evangelized the Hindus round them. 

In the Caucasus the Armenian Church survived, in Syria and 
Egypt the Maronites, and in Abyssinia the national Church, which is 
marked by peculiarly Hebraic characteristics. 

All these had been partly overwhelmed, and altogether isolated 
by the Muhammadan conquest, and when they survived proved 
incapable of winning over their conquerors. 

Missions were first sent from the West to the Far East in the 
fourteenth century, when the Franciscans went to Pekin in 1307 and 
to the West Coast of India in 1321; at the end of the next century 
while Spain sent out Columbus to America, in 1192, Portugal sent 
Vasco de Gama to India, in 1498; the Portuguese expedition was 
accompained by a band of clergy and monks, charged with the care 
of the settlers and also with the evangelization of the heathen. To 
their amazement and delight they found that there were already 
Christians in the country. Their first impulse was to greet the 
Syrians as long-lost brethren, but it soon appeared that there were 
differences which they were by no means prepared to overlook; the 
Syrians had a married clergy, they read the Bible in Syriac, and they 
had no intention of giving obedience to the Pope. The Portuguese 
Were soon much more occupied with converting their neighbours than 
with rejoicing over them. 

In 1542 Francis Xavier arrived in Goa. He began life as a 
brilliant young nobleman at the court of Portugal, thence he went to 
Paris, where he became a professor of philosophy ; it seemed that 
there was a career of great distinction before him, but his friend 
Ignatius Loyola gained him for the new order, and he became a 
Jesuit priest. He was sent out to superintend the missionary work of 
the Church “in the East,” and came, thinking as other missionaries 
have done that the Gospel had only to be proclaimed, and the 
whole of India, with all the East behind it, would hear and turn 
and be saved. 

His career is one of the most interesting in the whole history of 
missionary enterprise. It lasted ten years; in that time he worked 
for three years among the pearl fishers and others on the coasts of 
Tinnevelly and Malabar, teaching them through an interpreter, 
for he could never learn Tamil, baptising them in vast numbers, 
“ll his hands were tired,” organizing them under native and mission- 
ary priests; another three years he spent in the Moluccas, carrying 
on the same work; for fifteen months he was in India again, disci- 
plining and restoring the churches he had built up, which had fallen 
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into complete laxity and confusion. Then came two years in Japan, 
where he founded a church that was to endure in spite of abandon- 
ment and persecution for many generations, till the Roman missions 
of the nineteenth century returned ; three more months in Malabar 
were fully occupied with the internal troubles of the Church ; Xavier 
then sailed for China, but was unable to gain admittance to the 
country, and died of fever in a deserted island off the coast ; his body 
was brought back to Goa, and lies there, the object of a great 
periodical pilgrimage. It was perhaps well for him that like other 
pioneers he saw his work foreshortened. 

Roman missionaries went West to America as well as East to 
China. Jesuits and Dominicans were soon at work there. Among 
the Dominicans was Las Casas, the “ Apostle of the Indies”. He 
spent his life in the service of the unhappy people of Brazil who had 
been enslaved by the Spanish conquerors of the country, and driven 
to field work for which they were practically exterminated. In North 
America too evangelization was carried on with the utmost devotion, 
very many of the missionaries died, sometimes of hardship, sometimes 
from torture among the Red Indians. Whatever harm may be attri- 
buted to the Jesuits in Europe their influence in America in these 
early days was all for good, and their settlements were to the 
American aborigines what the Benedictine settlements had been to the 
barbarians of Europe. 
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NOTES 


The Convention. 

The 13th Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of India, Burma and Ceylon 
was held at Nagpur from 
December 27-31. Delegates from 
most of the Associations were 
present. Dr. A. J. Saunders of 
Madura has given an account of 
the Convention in the Mindu of 
Madras and we take the liberty 
of reproducing it in an abbrevi- 
ated form for the benefit of our 
readers. Plans are being laid to 
issue two numbers of this 
magazine entirely devoted to the 
Convention proceedings and 
programme. 

The Convention gave a great 
deal of its time to the discussion 
of proposed amendments to the 
new constitution, and we believe, 
as the result of its deliberations, 
the National Council has an 
improved constitution. In a later 
issue we hope to reprint the 
constitution and perhaps to 
point out its chief characteristics. 
The constitution is not yet 
effective as the requirements of 
the law are yet to be fulfilled and 
the constitution has to be con- 
firmed at the next meeting of the 


members which is being called 


for the 28th February. 


Mention may be made of a 
neat little ceremony which form- 
ed a part of the Convention. 
On the 31st. December Rey. 
H. A. Popley severed his official 
connection with the Association 
Movement in India. On that 
day the Secretaries of the Associa- 
tion presented him with a 
Persian Carpet as a token of 
their appreciation of his services 
with the Y.M.C.A. Mr. Obed, 
in a short but apt speech, 
expressed the feelings of the 
Y.M.C.A. staff and others, on 
bidding good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. 
Popley. Mr. Popley leaves a 
gap which will be difficult to 
fill. His memory will be long 
cherished by his colleagues and 
he will be remembered with 
affection. Mr. Popley in a unique 
way understood the Indian mind 
and is loved by many all over 
the country. 

The General Board of the 
National Council elected Mr. 
Popley a member of its new 
Executive Committee—thus we 
will continue to have the benefit 
of his experience. We do hope 
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that he may find time to keep in 
intimate fellowship with Local 
Associations in South India. 

As the readers are aware, 
Rev. H. A. Popley was also the 
editor of this portion of the 
Y.MJ. and we take the opportu- 
nity of thanking him for his 
services and. to wish him all 
success in the new duties which 
he undertook from the beginning 
of this year at Erode. 


Jerusalem Building. 


By the kindness of Mr. Waldo 
Heinrichs we have been pro- 


vided with a copy of the 
programme which has been 
prepared for the dedication 
ceremony of the Jerusalem 


Y.M.C.A. We take the liberty 
of reprinting the programme in 
this number. The building will 
be opened by General Lord 
Allenby who is making a special 
trip from England for this 
purpose. We also find the name 
of Dr. John R. Mott in the 
programme though an alterna- 
tive is also suggested. 

The dedication of this building 
will mark a new era in the 
history of the Association in the 
Near East. We, in India, are 
particularly interested in this 
project. It was conceived and 
carried out in its earliest stages 
by Dr. A. C. Hart, a former 
National General Secretary of 
the Indian Y.M.C.A. — Its first 
General Secretary is to be Mr. 
Waldo Heinrichs, another re- 
spected, old member of our staff. 
It was with deepest regret that 
we reconciled ourselves to the 
departure of Mr. Heinrichs from 
India, but we can take satisfaction 
in the fact that his undoubted 
talents are to be used in the 
promotion of the Y.M.C.A. pro- 
gramme in one of the finest and 
best equipped buildings of the 
Y.M.C.A. in the world. 

It would be well if some of the 
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Local Associations in India were 
to send a message and greetings 
to Mr. Heinrichs on the day of 
the opening. We should also 
remember him and the Associa- 
tion in our prayers. 

International Boys’ Camp, Mysore. 


The first International Camp 
was held for older boys in the 
Mysore State during Christmas. 
Mr. Tracey Strong of the World's 
Committee was present. Most 
enthusiastic reports of its success 
have reached us though we are 
informed by Mr. Forgie that from 
the financial point of view, the 
Camp was not able to make both 
ends meet, but a small deficit 
on the financial side is nothing 
when we consider the influence 
that must have radiated from 
that camp. The success of the 
camp was very chiefly due to the 
long and devoted work of Mr. 
Forgie. We do sincerely hope 
that this camp was the first of a 
long series of smaller ventures in 
this country. Perhaps we may 
be in a position to give amore 
detailed account of the camp. 


Far Eastern Conference. 


The World's Committee is 
proposing to hold a conference 
of the Y.M.C.A. Movement of the 
East. This conference is a result 
of the resolution of the World's 
Conference at Cleveland where 
it was felt that the representa- 
tives of the Eastern Movement 
should come together and 
discuss some of the problems 
that are common to them. It 
was also felt that such a confer- 
ence will create a new esfrit de 
corps between the Movements 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Mr. Tracey Strong has been in 
consultation with the leaders of 
the Asscciation Movement in 
China and Japan and they all 
agreed that, in spite of the diff- 
cult situation, the plans for such 
a conference should go forward, 
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Efforts will be made to secure the 
attendance of one or two of the 
leaders of the American Move- 
ment and thus an opportunity 
may be afforded to discuss the 
further co-operation of the 
Y.M.C.A. Movements of America 
with the East. 

The April number of the 
World Youth is being specially 
dedicated to this purpose and, 
of course, includes some prayer 
bearing upon the problems that 
will come up for discussion. 

It is desired by the organizers 
of this conference that India 
should be adequately represented 
by at least five delegates. The 
Indian National Council has yet 
to consider this proposal, but it 
is hoped that ways and means 
may be found for India to have 
an adequate participation. A 
conference of this nature may 
have far-reaching consequences 
upon the further co-operation of 
the Movements in the East. We 
shall keep our readers informed 
of further developments. 


Personalia. 


Mr. G. P. Wishard arrives in 
Colombo on the 13th February. 
It is expected that he will join 
the Rangoon Association as its 
General Secretary from the 
beginning of March. 

We regret to have to record 
that Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Hilton 
of Rangoon have decided to 
retire from their work in Burma 
for the time being. This decision 
has been arrived at on account 
of Mrs. Hilton's health and other 
personal circumstances. We shall 
miss them from Burma and we 
hope that they may find it pos- 
sible to return at a later stage. 


THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON 


Mr. J. S. Aiman of the Indian 
Students’ Hostel, Gower Street, 
London, arrived in Bombay on 
the 23rd January. Mr. and Mrs. 
Aiman were expected in India in 
December but a few days before 
their time of departure Mrs. 
Aiman was taken ill and died 
towards the end of December. 
Many of their friends were eager- 
ly looking forward to their visit 
and the news of this tragedy 
came as a shock. The writer 
of these notes can bear testimony 
to the high Christian career of 

- Mrs. Aiman and her deep interest 
in the Association. Our deepest 
sympathy goes to Mr. Aiman. 
It is a loss which the whole 
Brotherhood share with him. 

Mr. Aiman will be visiting 
most of the Association centres 
and we commend him to all the 
Association friends. His main 
purpose is to interest the Indian 
public in his work in London 
and to secure financial support. 
In this enterprise he deserves 
the help of all. 

Mr. R. M. Chetsingh has 
decided to join the Punjab 
University with the view to an 
M.A. degree. For the present, 
he will continue as a part-time 
secretary of the Lahore staff. It 
is to be hoped that after his 
‘added’ knowledge he will come 
back to the Association as a 
full-time worker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Hatch 
are due to go on furlough in 
May. Dr. Hatch has been spend- 
ing the month of January at 
Baroda in connection with the 
rural centre. His visit to Baroda 
will mean a great deal to the 
State and to the Association. 
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THE PLACE OF THE Y.M.C.A. IN WORLD OF TO-DAY 


VIEWS AT NAGPUR CONVENTION 
BY DR. A. J. SAUNDERS 


The 13th National Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of India 
Burma and Ceylon has just concluded at Nagpur. It is five years since the last 
National Convention was held. Many foreign workers have been withdrawn. The 
financial depression has been so severe that the support for the movement has been 
seriously limited, with the result that a situation approaching a crisis has been 
experienced. 


But despite these conditions there was a spirit of optimism in the Convention. 
Our backs may be against the wall but we will not give in. 


There were 65 delegates and visitors in regular attendance at the Convention 
sessions. 


The first taste of Nagpur’s hospitality we had was the ‘‘ At Home’’ on Tuesday 
afternoon, which began the proceedings of the Convention. It was the meeting 
place of delegates from all parts of India and a number of overseas visitors from 
Europe, America and Australia, and gave us an opportunity of meeting many of 
the leading citizens of Nagpur. The evening was devoted tothe opening meeting 
under the chairmanship of Sir Henry de Mel, of Ceylon. 


A welcome to the officers of the Convention and the delegates was expressed by 
the Rev. W. T. Gardiner, President of the local Y.M.C.A., and Mr. N. B. Niyogi, 
Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur University; the General Secretary, Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, 
read messages and good wishes from absent friends of the Association, while 
Dr. H. S. Hensman, of Madras, and Mr. T. Buell, of Bombay, replied on behalf of 
the delegates. 


The real work of the Convention was done by a series of Commissions, 
Committees and Sub-Committees. 


Loss to Movement. 


The Convention was fortunate in the Chairmen who presided over the various 
sessions. Sir Henry de Mel came from Ceylon, Mr. J. R. Banerjee is Principal of 
the Vidya-Sagar College, Calcutta, while Dr. S. K. Datta, until recently one of the 
Secretaries of the World’s Committee at Geneva, is now the Principal of the Lahore 
Christian College. Since the National Convention last met the movement has suffered 
a great loss in the passing of three of its best-known workers. Special mention was 
made of the work of the Rev. B. C. Sircar of Calcutta, Dr. J. N. Farquhar and his 
work in connection with the Literature Department, and Mr. K. T. Paul, the promoter 
of rural service. 


One of the most interesting items of the Wednesday programme was the 
response of the fraternal delegates. Mr. Tracy Strong represented the World’s 
Committee at Geneva, and the National Council, Australia, was represented by Mr. 
H. J. C. Forster, of Melbourne. The Convention was pleased in having present 
Herr G. A. Gedat, from Berlin. Mr. V. E. Devadutt, Calcutta, spoke for the Student 
Christian Association, while Miss Olga Lawrence represented the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. From the Servants of India Society came Mr. S. P. Andrew 
Dube; the International Fellowship greetings were expressed by Mr. A. N. Sudari- 
sanam, the National Missionary Society of India by Mr. T. Verghese; Java was 
represented by Dr, A. Pos, while Mr. P. O. Philip spoke on behalf of the National 
Christian Council. 

Social Problems. 


Two important addresses were delivered at the Wednesday session. They were 
“Christ and the Present Social Order’, by Dr. E. Asirvatham, of Lucknow University, 
and “ The Task of the Y.M.C.A. in the World ’’, by Dr. S. K. Datta, of Lahore. Dr. 
Asirvatham outlined the social problems of to-day, including poverty and social 
injustice, racial problems, the economic exploitation of backward peoples, war and 
the lack of room in the modern world for necessary growth and expansion. 

Dr. Datta’s address was a statesman’s survey of the world-wide activities of the 
Y.M.C.A. It was a masterly presentation by a much-travelled observer, and made a 
deep impression. Dr. Datta started with the origin of the movement in London, and 
referred to the objects of Bible study and spiritual life among young men. In the 
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United States the development ran along students’ activities and boys’ work. The 
Indian Association was founded on the lines suggested by these two forces. 

In Germany the Association's work emphasized the idea of a Christian brother- 
hood. In China the Association resulted in the Young China Movement. The 
present national leaders like Mr. C. T. Wang and Dr. Koo are products of the 
Y.M.C.A. The movement in all these countries has emphasized three vital interests 
—brotherhood, new things and a definite missionary urge. 

As to the future of the movement Dr. Datta held out the need of the Association 
to enlarge its international service to promote co-operation and inter-racial harmony, 
and so seek economic betterment throughout the world. 


Racial Reconciliation. 


Thursday’s meetings were concerned with the sessions of the Commissions and 
such business as amendments to the constitution, and the K. T. Paul Memorial 
Fund. There were two public addresses which were well received. The Convention 
welcomed heartily Rao Bahadur K. V. Sesha Ayyangar, of Madras, who treated the 
delegates to a well-prepared paper on “The Task of the Y.M.C.A. in Promoting 
communal and racial reconciliation.” Mr. Ayyangar spoke in the highest praise of 
the work of the Y.M.C.A. and what he himself was getting out of the delightful 
fellowship and meetings of the Convention. He said tbat one thing that impressed 
him greatly was that whereas the Indian people were engaged in bitter communal 
strife, each community seeking the most it could get for itself, the Y.M.C.A. 
National Convention was seeking power and direction to serve others, 


Another thing was troubling him and other like-minded Indian men and it was 
this—how to carry over the admirable missionary spirit and the idea of social service 
to the mass of Indian and especially the Hindu religion. The Y.M.C.A. was an 
object lesson as to the dissemination of such ideas and as to the means of putting 
them into action and life. 

Amongst the Boys. 


The other address on Thursday, which was both informing and inspiring, was 
delivered by Mr. Tracy Strong. Mr. Strong is on the staff of the World’s 
Committee at Geneva. Heis on a tour of the East in the interests of boys’ work, 
and has visited the Philippines, Japan, China, and is now in India where he attended 
the Boys’ Camp in Mysore City. His address was on ‘‘ The Task of the Y.M.C.A,. 
amongst Boys of the World’’. He said that there were some 160 million boys in the 
world who would make a ring to go four times round the earth. Every fourth boy 
would be a Chinese; every fifth boy would come from India, and half the total 
number would be boys from Asiatic countries. The great question which many boys 
were asking was—Why study at school any longer, there is no work for us ? Suicide 
was very common in Germany to-day, because young men could not see any future 
before them. 

Mr. Tracy Strong mentioned three things out of his study of boys throughout 
the world. The modern boy was looking for a voice, an authority which he could 
follow. Many boys were worshipping at three shrines—se!f-expression, national 
loyalty and their own close loyalty. The modern boy was still interested in God and 
religion, Then he went on to say that the boy had become a part of young men’s 
organizations and presented a fruitful field for intensive work. The survey of boys’ 
work in several countries was most interesting, and showed the tremendous possi- 
bilities for good in such boys’ organizations as the boy scouts and boys’ clubs. 


A Changing World. 


The programme on Friday included an address by Professor A. J. Saunders, of 
Madura, on ‘‘ Christ and the Economic Order”. Dr. Saunders began by saying that 
we were living in a changing world. Political institutions of long-standing were 
passing away as in Russia and Spain. India and China were undergoing tremendous 
and far-reaching social and economic re-adjustments. It was a great thing to be living 
at atime like this. In outlining the characteristics of our present economic order 
the lecturer mentioned private property and inheritance, large-scale and machinery 
production, and the motive of self-interest. Several attempted remedies of the 
situation were being tried by Russia and the Socialistic State, American capitalism, 
and the Italian experiments of Fascism. They were all good in parts, they were a 
basis of study, but by themselves they were not sufficient. 

The speaker then emphasized the Christ way. It consisted of the principle of 
brotherhood in all the relationships of life. Instead of the hard, soulless and exacting 
principle of competition, Jesus preached the attitude and practice of co-operation; 
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and the real purpose of the Christ way of life was to give one’s self in service for the 
good of others—not wealth, nor social position nor self-interest but service to 
mankind. We need a new internationalism shot through with these principles of 
Jesus Christ, and the Y.M.C.A. is peculiarly fitted to emphasize these ideals and 
to promote this service. 


Bishop's Address. 


On Friday evening there was a full attendance of delegates and several visitors 
to hear the address of the Bishop of Dornakal on ‘‘The Y.M.C.A.’s place in the 
Christian Movement in India”. Bishop Azariah is an old friend and former 
Y.M.C.A. leader, and consequently while representing the Church he had also a 
background of Y.M.C.A. service. The Bishop started by telling a good story about 
John R. Mott. Some 25 years ago Dr. Mott was making an address in praise of the 
need and work of the Association, Someone in the audience called out—‘' Was 
there a Y.M. inthe Garden of Eden?’’ At once came back the answer of Mott— 
“No. If there had been there would have been no Fall.” 


Continuing, Bishop Azariah said that as they looked round to-day they saw the 
manifold activities in all lands of this wonderful Association movement. It was 
Christianity in action. The functions of the Y.M. Association were two-fold: (1) 
The Church and (2) Outside interests. The movement must work with the Church, 
and, therefore, should keep its vocation as Christianity in action ever before the 
Church. Outside interests and activities should include the social and economic 
betterment for the people. The Y.M. should seek to apply Christian principles to 
all public questions. The need to-day was for a civic righteousness in the new 
India that was being born. The Y.M.C.A. had a wonderful opportunity and also a 
big responsibility to use its organization and influence for public morality and good 
citizenship. The Y.M. Association had a large and responsible place in the Christian 
movement in India. 


Business Mecting. 


A large part of the business session of the Convention was taken up with 
considering the new memorandum and constitution of the Indian Association. These 
are new days and the Association from now on will have far more Indian leadership 
and direction, and will require more Indian money than formerly. Reports were 
presented by the following commissions: Message and Purpose, Survey Report, 
and Programme and Business. 


A very pleasing little function took place on Saturday morning. For sixteen 
years the Rev. H. A. Popley has been an official and most active worker in the 
Indian Association. He is now leaving to return to mission work in Erode. The 
Convention took the opportunity of expressing its deep appreciation of his long 
and faithfulservice. Mr. S. J. Obed presented to Mr. and Mrs. Popley a beautiful 
rug which would serve them long as a memento of happy years spent in the work of 
the Association. Mr. Popley feelingly responded and said that he still hoped to 
continue his interest and work in the Indian Y.M.C.A. 


Intercession. 


One feature of the Convention was the period of morning worship conducted 
at 8 o'clock each day. The subjects and the leaders were decidedly helpful. On 
the first morning Dr. S. K. Datta took for his subject ‘* Intercession for the Y.M.C.A. 
all over the world’’. Herr G. A. Gedat, of Germany, led the second session with 
intercession for the Y.M.C.A. in India. On Friday morning the Rev. H. C. 
Balasundaram, of the Bible Society, led the intercession for Christ’s Church in India. 
On the last morning Professor Spear, of Delhi, emphasized “ Reconsecration of 
the movement to its task.” 


In the last session of the Convention Mr. R. O. Buell stated the message of the 
Convention to the local associations, while the Rev. E. C. Dewick, of Calcutta, 
summed up the message of the Convention. The 13th National Convention goes 
down in history with a hopeful outlook. Finances are small and the problems are 
many, but the future is bright. Asa paragraph in the report puts it—‘‘ While we 
increasingly realize the great difficulties that we have to face in our work, and our 
failure in many directions to fulfil our ideals, we still believe that the Y.M.C.A, has a 
big part to play in the future of India.’ In that spirit the Association goes onward. 


—“ The Hindu”, Madras. 
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JERUSALEM YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Programme for Dedication. 


Date and Time Event By Place 
Palm Sunday, April 9th— 

Dawn Carillon Concert Miss Johnston Belfry 
Sunday, April 16th— 

Early morning Carillon Concert Miss Johnston Belfry 

4—5 p.m. Organ Recital & Service Mrs. R. Decherd Auditcrium 


Monday, April 17th— 


7 pm, 
9 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 18ih— 


Formal Dinner 
Lecture on New Build- 
ings of Y.M.C.A. 


Dr. A. C. Harte 
or Alternate. 


Board of Dir. 
A. Q. Adamson & 


W. H. Heinrichs 


Board room 
Auditorium or 
Lecture Hall 


SEED: T; Tea for Invited Guests Auditorium 
Basement. 
3-30—4 p.m. Carillon Recital Miss Johnston Belfry 
4 —6 p.m. Dedication exercises Auditorium 
8-30 p.m. Open Swim. Champ. Phys. Dept. Swim. Pool 
Wednesday, April 19th— 
4 p.m, Open House for Members Social Room 
to meet Lord Allenby 
6 p.m. Lecture on “Dome of Adel Jabre Lecture Hall 
the Rock” 
6 p.m. Basket-Ball & Fencing Phys. Dept. Gymnasium 
8-30 p.m, Carillon Concert Miss Johnston Belfry 
9 pm. Popular Concert Local Talent Auditorium 
Thursday, April 20th— 
3 pm. Carillon Concert Miss Johnston Belfry 
3-30 p.m. Organ Recital for Children Mrs. R. Decherd Auditorium 
6 p-m. Lect. on ‘‘ Synagogues” Dr. Sukenik Lecture Hall 
8-30 p.m. Gym. Exhibition Phys. Dept. Gymnasium 
Friday, April 21st— 
3-30 p.m. Track & Field Champ. Phys. Dept. Athletic Field 
Heats. 
4 p-m, Carillon Concert Miss Johnston Belfry 
4-30 p.m. Popular Organ Recital Mrs. Decherd & Auditorium 
Russian Sisters 
9 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘Palestine Lord Allenby T 


Campaign ” 


Saturday, April 22nd — 


2-39 p.m. Track & Field Champ. Athletic Field 
Finals 

6 p-m. Lect. on ‘‘ Palestine H. E. Bowman, Lecture Hall 
since 1920 ” O.B.E. 

8-30 p.m. Carillon Concert Miss Johnston Belfry 

9 p.m. Play Y. Dramatics Auditorium 

Sunday, April 23rd— 
4 p.m. Carillon Concert Miss Johnston Belfry 
4-30 p.m. Address Dr. J. R. Mott or Auditorium 
Alternate. 
8-30 p.m. Carillon Concert Miss Johnston Belfry 
9 p.m. Lect. on ‘‘ Holy Sepul- Arch. Timotheus Lecture Hall 


Monday, April 24th— 


chre” 


3-30 p.m. Foot-Ball Match Athletic Field 

6 pm. Lect. on ‘‘ Folklore of Dr. T. Canaan Lecture Hall 
Holy Land” 

9 p.m. Boxing & Wrest. Contest Gymnasium 
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A CALL. 


FROM THE AMERICAN NATIONAL COUNCIL'S COMMISSION ON 
MESSAGE AND PURPOSE. 


We call all of those in our Associations who love the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to join in a spiritual forward movement by developing the 
activities listed below, according to their local needs and opportunities, and to help 
challenge us all to a greater fidelity to our Christian task. 

I. Circles within Local Associations. 

We are deeply impressed by the fact that an indispensable pre-requisite of every 
vital spiritual movement and enterprise is the existence of a contagious small group of 
disciplined individuals. This is abundantly proved by the experience of the 
Association’s richest traditions, as well as by the story of the development of the 
whole Church. The commission would therefore summon every layman and 
secretary of all divisions and departments toa period of special attention to the 
establishment and maintenance of such circles. Such groups already exist and 
may be established under different names and in special form to be determined by 
local conditions. The lawof Christ is a law of liberty in such matters. We are 
convinced that many of our members and officers have a readiness for initiative and 
spontaneous leadership in such creative and kindling groups. 

Essential for Circles. 

l. We propose that the widespread observance of Founder’s Day and this 
Founder’s year now be transferred to a new commemoration in our 
practice of the littte circle for fellowship, prayer and service, which gave 
the initial percussion to the Y.M.C.A., and has ever characterized its 
highest achievements. Such a group meets regularly at the centre of the 
Detroit Association’s life. 

2. Such circles should be composed exclusively of individuals who accept for 
themselves a rule of life in discipleship with Christ. 

3. A weekly meeting of this circle at a stated time, for fellowship, for dis- 
cussion, for prayer, for reporting experiences in personal living and in 
helping others to find and follow Jesus Christ. 

4. The circle should in an effective way bring some social need or task within 
its horizon and service. This year the giving of money to some world 
task, especially to the Foreign Work of the International Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A., should certainly be included. 

Desirable Steps. 

Some may find it possible to take further desirable steps, as follows : — 

1. The weekly meeting may well include a course of systematic Bible study. 

2. A course of personal reading in such books as those listed below. * 

3. Keeping in touch with similar circles in other parts of the nation and the 
world. 

4. The study of message and purpose, using further Studies on Message, by 
George Stewart, entitled ‘‘ Follow Me”. 


IT. Consecrated, Disciplined Individuals. 

A sustained effort to win, rally and support individual boys and men who in 
the quality of their lives may be worthy of being creative members of the circles 
mentioned above. 

We are ready for a definite extension of the Fellowship in Discipline, first 
Proposed at a conference similar to Mohonk, held in January 1932, in Buffalo— 
Such a fellowship to be based upon personal loyalty and devotion. It would be 
farthest from the spirit and desire of this Commission to propose any mechanical 
rules of training for the enhancement of the personal inner life. It is, however, 
very impressive to find that in many parts of the country and in certain other parts 
of the world many individuals have found it profitable to bind themselves to certain 
self-assumed rules of life, including especially these three: 

1. A daily time for self-discovery and self-renewal through meditation, prayer 

and Bible study. 


* Recommended Books.— 


‘‘ The Jesus of History’? by T. R. Glover. 

“The Jesus of Experience’’ by T. R. Glover. 

‘With Christ as Guide ” by A. Herbert Gray. 

“ The Place of Jesus in Christianity” by John Baillie. 
““Theism and the Modern Mood ” by Walter M. Horton, 
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2. Readiness to try to talk with others about Christ and to witness for Him. 

3. Personal participation in some work or movement. toward the solution of 
the problem of the social crisis. 

In some cases, members of the fellowship will want to assume additional 
personal rules, such as support for Bible Study campaigns, church attendance and 
work, consecration to study of certain urgent problems, i.e., the cause of economic 
crisis, foreign work financing, etc. 

The Commission is prepared to give personal counsel in regard. to procedures 
of the circles mentioned above and the developing of plans for this fellowship in 
Discipline. This would include books, pamphlets and study courses, which, by the 
test of experience, have proved to be most widely and dynamicallyuseful. 

III. Inter-Association Co-operation. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations have ever been hospitable to sugges- 
tions and guidance from other Associations. It is by these vital processes, rather 
tban by organizational ties, that creative unity is ever maintained. This Commission 
therefore calls upon those across the country who are in sympathy with its 
centrally important tasks to seize every opportunity for the maintenance and 
enrichment of the relationship between different Associations and different types of 
Associations, We are re-convinced of the special importance this year of such 
procedures, not only because of the measure of uncertainty as to the exact form of 
organizational unity which may be worked out, but also because of the general 
depletion of the travelling staffs and the unprecedented urgency that the Y.M:C.A,, 
as a general, national, and world-wide movement, fling out as never before, its God- 
given message of international, inter-racial and inter-confessional fellowship. 

Specifically, this will mean at least the following: 

1. Sectianal Retreats and Conferences.—The holding of inter-associational 
retreats and conferences on our basic message, our central task ina 
chaotic world, and God's available resources. 

(1) Every State Committee should consider this, possibility. Already 
several States have been holding, and have plans for holding, in 
the future, such spiritual gatherings. Among these are New 
Jersey, Michigan, North and South Carolina, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and Indiana. 

(2) Institutes or retreats of nearby Associations, for laymen as well as 
secretaries, to be cailed by some strong centrally located Associa- 
tion. Indianapolis is planning such a retreat-conference this year, 

(3) Area spiritual emphasis conferences. While several such conferences 
are under consideration, the Commission will welcome suggestions 
as to points where they can best be held. 

2. State-wide Religious Work Plans.—Every State Committee in the country 
should bring together its religious work committee to plan a vigorous 
state-wide religious work progrmme. Already the Commission is actively 
co-operating with such a committee and the State Staff in each of the 
following States: Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Indiana; and is ready to 
have such relationship with two or three other States. 

3. Inter-Association Visitation.—It is hoped that many Associations may in 
this way discover how best they may share their most illuminating 
experiences, with reciprocal benefits. This is an Association practice 
which has often been greatly blessed and should be increased. 

4. Deputations.—Deputations for personal and social evangelism and other 
stimulating help should be planned by local Associations. In this way 
we may help each other in the total programme of vital spiritual processes. 
Not only from college but from city Associations evangelistic deputations 
are now regularly going out. This number should be greatly increased. 


IV. Sharing Results. 

The Commission requests the entire Movement to share the results of their 
experiences in these areas and tasks. The Commission is particularly anxious to 
have the most fruitful accumulation of profitable experience when, at the next 
National Council Meeting, they are due to make a report of progress. 

Plans are under way to make the News Letter in the months to come even 
more useful for the interchange of experiences in these areas, News notes sent to 
the Secretary of the Commission will greatly help. 

The members of the Commission and its Secretary are anxious to help 
provide—to the limit of their ability -whatever resources local associations and 
individuals may need-in carrying forward these undertakings, : 
N, 
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ASSISTANT EDITOR: REV. E. C. DEWICK. 


A. INDIA. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MOSQUE: A Popular Handbook on Islam and the 
Christian Message. * 

This book, ‘‘ The People of the Mosque’’, is an attractively published Indian 
edition of the work simultaneously issued by the Student Christian Movement Press, 
London, and is a scholariy and detailed study of Islam. The author, the Rev. 
L. Bevan Jones, is a member of the Baptist Missionary Society, and for the past 
twenty years has been working among the Muslims of Bengal, of whom there are 
more than 27,500,000—the largest solid block of Muhammadans anywhere in the 
world. He is now Principal of the Henry Martyn Schoo], Lahore, which was 
established early in 1930 for the purpose of drawing together a small staff of experts 
on Islam in India, which should undertake, among other tasks, the preparation of 
Christian literature relating to Islam. more adequate to the needs of the day. One of 
the first and most urgent tasks under this head was the preparation of a suitable 
handbook for missionaries and Indian Christian workers, to be published in English 
and later translated into the various vernaculars used by the Muhammadans in India, 
especially Urdu, Bengali, Hindi, Tamil, etc. (The Urdu translation is more than” 
half completed already.) The present volume under review is the English basic 
handbook and its publication may, without exaggeration, be regarded as another 
Strategic step in the more adequate evangelization of India’s Muhammadans; follow- 
ing on (i) the formation of the National Christian Council Committee on Christian 
Literature for Muslims in 1923, (ii) the visit of Dr. and Mrs. Zwemer in the cold 
weather of 1927-28, (iii) the adoption at that time of the Minimum Programme of 
Christian Literature to be carried out in eleven Indian language areas, and (iv) the 
inauguration of the Henry Martyn School of Islamics in 1930. 

So much as to the author and general background of the book. The work is not 
intended merely to add another to the many excellent books already available on the 
subject of Islam in general, but has been written to meet the special needs of India, 
and for those in the West who are interested in the evangelization of India. For an 
exceedingly valuable and complete Bibliography, the reader is referred in the Pre- 
face to another book, indispensable to the missionary to the Muhammadans of India— 
“Indian Islam ’’—by the Rev. Murray T. Titus, Ph.D., D.D., in the Religious 
Quest of India Series (1930). ‘‘The People of the Mosque” is divided into five 
Sections and two Appendices, and a very complete Index renders the mass of 
practical information contained in the book easily available for quick reference. 

Section I deals with the Rise and Expansion of Islam, giving in clear language 
and interesting style what the Christian worker needs to know as to Arabia and its 
people before and at the time of Muhammad; a good sketch of Muhammad’s life ; 
also a scholarly summary of the history of the First Four Khalifas and the subse- 
quent Expansion of Islam in the early centuries of its existence. (This last section 
is written by Mr. Bevan Jones’ colleague at the Henry Martyn School, the Rev. 
Laurence E. Browne, M.A., B.D., of the S.P.G.) 

Section II treats of The Foundations of Islam, and upsets the popular idea that 
Islam is based wholly on its sacred book, the Qur'an. In three chapters the four 


* The People of the Mosque: An Introduction to the Study of Islam, with 
special reference to India, by L. Bevan Jones, B.A., B.D., 355 pp. Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House, Calcutta, 1932. Paper, Rs, 3; Cloth, Rs. 4. 
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foundations are explained: (1) The Quran ; (2) the Sunna, or Traditions; (3) 
Qivas or the principle of legislation by deduction or reasoning by analogy; and (4) 
Ijma’, or the principle of unanimous consent, or agreements of the leading Muslim 
theologians. 

In Section III the Faith and Practice of Islam are set forth, with an illuminating 
chapter on the six articles of the Islamic Creed, and one onthe five main Religious 
Duties. This is followed by an account of the Muslim High Days, or festivals and 
holy days, their historical origin and the methods of their celebration in India parti- 
cularly. Chapter IV ofthis Section deals with the Sects of Islam, and is followed 
by two valuable chapters on Islamic mysticism, contributed to the volume by the 
Rev. John A. Subhan, B.A., B.D., a professor at the Henry Martyn School, and a 
Christian convert from Islam. In view of Dr. Zwemer’s statement in “ The Moslem 
World” (April 1928), that ‘‘the Dervish orders are to-day exercising a great 
influence all over India, and a knowledge of Muhammadan mysticism, its 
vocabulary, its aims and organization, would prove the key to the hearts of the 
masses in nearly every part of India’’, the importance of these chapters will be 
readily seen. 

Section IV deals with Islam in the Modern World, and opens with an interesting 
chapter by Mr. Browne on Islam inthe Near East, briefly outlining the great political, 
social and religious changes or rather upheavals that have taken place during the 
past century, and especially since the Great War. 

The remainder of the book is by Mr. Bevan Jones himself. The next two 
chapters deal with the letters of Islam (from the earliest invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the 10th century to the end of the Mughal Empire, 1764). Chapter IV 
treats of (Islamic) Reform Movements in India; especially the reactionary influence 
of the Wahhabi Movement; the liberalizing influence of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(founder of Aligarh College); and the anti-Christian influence of the Ahmadiyya 
Movement, a knowledge of which is of the utmost importance to the Christian 
worker among Muslims. The last chapter of this Section sketches The New Apolo- 
getic for Islam—a rationalizing, modernizing and (as far as general ethics is con- 
cerned) a Christianizing of Islam. 

In some respects Section V, which deals with Christianity and Islam, is the 
climax of the whole volume. Chapter I traces briefly the history of Christian mis- 
sions to the Muslims of India, from the time of the Jesuit Missions during Akbar’s 
reign down to the present time. We are shewn the debt which the modern missionary 
owes to such scholars as Martyn, Pfander, Muir, St. Clair Tisdall, Hughes, Wherry 
and Sell in connection with pioneer literature for Muslims. Some acknowledgment 
of this debt is indicated in the dedication of the volume to the memory of Canon Sell 
of Madras. Chapter II is a sympathetic survey of the Sources of Strength in Islam, 
followed by (Chapter III) an equally frank estimate of the Inadequacy of Islam. The 
last four chapters of the book contain a summary ofthe Extension Course lectures 
given by the author in various places to large groups of interested missionaries and 
Indian Christian workers, and cover the following topics : Christian Doctrines in the 
Light of Muslim Prejudice ; the New anti-Christian Polemic, largely influenced by the 
Ahmadiyya Movement; a candid enquiry into our methods, the use and abuse of 
controversy; the most suitable types of Christian literature; the need for a vital 
experience of God in Christ; and finally a very stirring delineation of our Supreme 
Task, our ‘‘ one great purpose of presenting to Muslims— Christ, the Friend of sin- 
ners, the Crucified and Risen Saviour, the Living Master, the Way to God.” 

Appendix Iis a thorough and very heart-searching treatment of the burning 
problem of the Church in India and the Convert from Islam, with a strong plea to 
Christians to make the Christian Church in each area a real spiritual Home for 
Converis, and a challenge to the Church to prepare herself for the harvest from 
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Islam which the Lord seems to have ready in many places. Appendix II is a Glos- 
sary of some 225 words, designed to serve the purpose of a working vocabulary of 
the more common Islamic terms used in India especially—an extremely useful 
feature of the book. 

It only remains for us to urge all who have any interest in reaching the great 
Muslim population of India with the gospel of the grace of God—whether missionary, 
Indian evangelist, Christian layman or student—to secure a copy at once, read it 
through, and keep it at hand for constant reference. 

NATHANIEL F. SILSBEE. 


x 


UP FROM POVERTY. By Dr. D. Spencer Hatch, Ph.D. ( 
Press. ) 

That His Excellency the Viceroy has thought fit to write a Foreword to this 
book should ensure for it a large circulation. In that Foreword Lord Willingdon 
describes the author as ‘‘ One who has worked in India long years, and has, to my 
knowledge, done good service in his endeavours to improve the conditions of the 
rural classes,” 

Illiteracy, Ill-health and Poverty—these three, but the greatest of these is Poverty. 
Thus may be epitomised that Trinity of Evils which constitutes India’s greatest 
problem. To attempt to solve one of the three apart from the other two would be 
to court failure. 

That public interest has been aroused in the Rural Problem is a hopeful sign. 
Articles describing it and suggesting remedies are frequent in newspapers and 
periodicals in India and in other countries. In the last decade a large number of 
valuable studies have been made and books written by men and women who are 
themselves tackling the problem. Hence there is no lack of data. This volume from 
the pen of Dr. Hatch not merely adds to that knowledge but also makes a very 
valuable contribution especially in Parts II-and IV which are the ‘‘story of experi- 
mentation and practice in methods of self-help with intimate, expert counsel.’’ 

The author has not only read widely on the subject, but he has himself investi- 
gated experiments that have been tried here and elsewhere and has compressed the 


Oxford University 


. results of his study and experience into this small volume. It is therefore a book to 


be read by all who realize the urgency of the problem. 


“ Self-help with intimate expert counsel’’:—this is Dr. Hatch’s main thesis and 
to it he adds ‘‘ To engender effective self-help the first thing we work for is co-opera- 
tion forthe good of all.” In his experiment in South India, great stress is laid on the 


value of subsidiary Cottage Vocations. ‘‘ The cultivator with not enough to do to fill 
his time, still knows no other revenue-producing work to which he can turn his 
hand.’’ Furthermore, Dr. Hatch says, ‘‘ We must not stop with any of these 
(Cottage Vocations) until we have taught the people how to produce a really 
superior product and have worked out a co-operative marketing arrangement 
for it.” 

Part II of the book contains valuable suggestions as to “ Some Possible Helps ” 
and a clear statement of the two main Methods, namely, ‘‘ Demonstration and 
Co-operation ’’. 

The chapters on the Martandam Demonstration are certainly the most valuable 
contribution of the whole study, because they contain an account of what has been 
accomplished and of further developments. 

What the author has to say about Leadership isa challenge to Missions and 
other agencies which have tried other methods and also to the youth of India as 
pointing to a really fruitful and satisfying avenue of service. 

The only criticism one has to make is that Dr. Hatch seems to take an over- 
sanguine view of the financial aspect of such work, He is backed by the Y.M.C.A. to 
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which all honour is due for carrying on such splendid work. But who is to train 
these expert leaders and who is to pay them ? How to begin and to carry on, even 
given the necessary volunteers ? This does not seem so easy as Dr. Hatch would 
have us believe. 

That he has shown the way is of immense value and one could wish to see 
the Martandam Demonstration extended throughout India. 

G. F. CRANSWICK. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF HINDU ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN 
SOUTH INDIA. By Rao Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyengar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyengar is one of the outstanding historical scholars of South 
India and has already made many noteworthy contributions to the elucidation of 
South Indian history. In tbe volume which contains the Sir William Meyer Lectures 
delivered before the University of Madras Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyengar aims at 
expounding the institutions of government and administration found in South India 
in early times. He begins with the political ideas found in the early literary sources 
and then passes on to describe the forms of government found in the times of the 
Pallavas and Cholas bringing his study down to the 13th century. He uses not 
only the literary records of'the times that have come down to us but also makes a 
very considerable use of the large number of epigraphical records that have come to 
light during the past thirty years and have illumined in a wonderful way the years 
betyveen the seventh and the fourteenth centuries. 

In his first lecture he gives a general account of the Tamil peoples during the 
first four centuries of ourera and comes to the conclusion that in these days all 
power was vested in the king, who also had a council which seems to have been 
almost entirely advisory. No reference is made to any legislative function exercised 
by this council. 

In the next lecture he shows the general political ideas of the time especially as 
they are revealed in the Kural. It is accepted to-day by most scholars that the 
autbor of the Kural makes use of the material found in the Artha Sastra of Kautilya, 
the great minister of Chandragupta, and Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyengar gives addi- 
tional proofs for this view. He claims that the process of Aryanization in polity had 
already proceeded very far and so it was possible for the author of the Kural to apply 
to Tamil society many of the principles that he found in this Sanskrit work. He 
also urges that the Kural polity ‘represents more or less faithfully the state of 
society and the arrangements for the administration of government at the time.’ 

The next two lectures discuss the administration during the Pallava regime, 
which probably covers the period from A.D. 300 to 900. The Pallavas were rulers of 
Kanchi (now Conjeevaram) who probably came into the Tamil country from the 
North and gradually extended their rule over the whole of South India. ‘hey were 
the great temple-builders of the South and to-day Mahabalipuram, Conjeevaram 
and Tanjore bear witness to their zeal and their skill. There is a good deal 
of controversy to-day as to who the Pallavas were and this problem remains 
unsolved. A great deal can be learnt from inscriptions and copper-plate grants of land 
and Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyengar explores these sources very thoroughly. Here we get 
not merely principles of government but details of administration which help us to 
realize clearly the conditions of government in these days. One of these Pallavas 
probably reigned for 65 or 70 years, judging from inscriptions and charters. In 
some of these charters certain Brahmins are granted relief from payment of various 

dues thus giving a clear idea of the kind of dues paid ordinarily to the King. 
_ References are also frequently made to the ‘five’ who deal with the administration 
of the village and who had to record all these special grants, as they were responsible 


_ for the village revenue. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyengar comes to the conclusion that 
3 3 


4 


altogether founded by them but was built upon earlier models of a similar nature 
instituted by the Pallavas.. It is evident that the system of local government had 


intended in the first place for those who are in a state of uncertainty as to whether 


_ Among Mobile Men. The writers show that the parochial system needs suppler 
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he fine system of village administration developed under the later Cholas was not 


already attained very considerable development by the time the Pallavas gave place 
to the Cholas. 

The next two lectures deal with the system of administration under the 
Chola sovereigns whose captial was at Uraiyur (now Woriyur, Trichinopoly). 
Many books have been written describing this system, one of the earliest being that 
by Dr. John Matthai. Local administration attains to a very high development 
under these sovereigns and perhaps has never since reached such a high level. 
Here again Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyengar shows us from grants and inscriptions just 
what tbis meant in the villages. We find records of the various committees appoint- 


ed for different duties. It is quite clear that the Committee system was nota wicked ride 
invention of Western peoples and foisted upon India, but was found in South India : = $ 
in an indigenous and highly developed form, from the tenth to the thirteenth a 

centuries. These records also tell us of gifts for educational purposes, some of ae f = 
them from women. There were also councils for larger areas which exercised aS 


considerable power and though in theory all power was finally lodged in the king 
it is clear that for practical purposes a great deal of it was. devolved upon what we 
should call democratic bodies to-day. There was even in existence a form of 
election, the franchise for which depended upon property and educational qualifica- 
tions. We also come across official machinery for looking after roads and irrigation. £ E 
This brief summary will give some idea of the great value of these lectures, Sa 
especially in the examination of first-hand sources in inscriptions and charters and in P 
the elucidation of these by their application to every-day details of actual life and x 
administration. 7S 
In these studies of ancient South Indian administration Dr. Krishnaswami _ 
Aiyengar has given scholars first-hand material of great value for the history of 
political thought in South India. It is unfortunate that the proof correcting was 
somewhat defective so that a list of errata had to be added. The book is thoroughly 
well documented and has a good index. It is well printed in large clear type under 
the auspices of the University of Madras.. The book also contains a transliteration 
in Roman letters of one of the Chola inscriptions which will be very useful to histori- 


cal students. H. A. P. 
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B. THE WORK OF A PADRE. 


A MAN’S JOB? Edited by Canon B, K. Cunningham. (Student Christian 
Movement. 2s.) 

The aim of this book is, ‘‘ by presenting a higher ideal of the priesthood and by 
an endeavour to give an honest picture of what the job really is’’, to correct the 
impression which some people have that a parson’s is no job fora man. It is 


they have a vocation to the priesthood, but also aims at being of use and inspiration 
to men in orders. 
I found the book disappointing and uninspiring, though the list of contributors — 
would suggest the opposite. For one thing, thé chapters are too short to be ot 
much use. Also each contributor tends to suggest that his line of work and 
experience is quite the most important, if not the only one that matters. Typical 
of this latter tendency is the last (and best) chapter, contributed jointly b “ 
Founder Padre of Toc H and the Rev. G. H. Woolley, on the subject of | 


ing in towns and cities, but they weaken their case by over-siatements 
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tin the country and that 
modern conditions have made it urgently necessary that it should Pe supplemented 


_or modified in cities, but it is grotesquely unfair to say ‘that it is an “‘ obsolete a 

arrangement” which is but an episode in church history and ‘‘has little or no ‘ 

application to the life of cities and towns ” to-day. i. 
It is inevitable, I suppose, that the background and detail of the various chapters > 

are so thoroughly English as to have little or no application to Indian Conditions, 

They could have little meaning to an Indian priest or ordinant who has Not been 


to England. R. W. BRYAN, 3 
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THE APOLOGY OF A YOUNG EX-PARSON. By Richard Blake. Brown. 
(Duckworth. 10s.) fes 
“ After toying with the stage and with school-mastering, I decided cheerfully 
upon the ministry, feeling (quite humbly) that if I myself didn’t get up and preach 
some invigorating’ sermons, nobody ever would.” So Richard Blake Brown 
describes his decision to be ordained in the Church of England. “ My one and only 
qualification for the priesthood at all,” he says, ‘‘was no less than an involuntary, 
God-given power, a natural and wholly unaffected gift of bringing joy and cheer and 
laughter to others, without being able to help doing so.” With these qualifications 
he went to work for two years in the biggest parish in Engl 
in the ‘rather sordid environment of the poorer quarter of a great city; and it is 
Perhaps not surprising that he had no resources deep eno 
of the grim realities of life. 
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st from the beginning, and one 


e could possibly be described as a person 
would be “insufferable”, Here are a few specimens of the gems which may be 
found by opening the book at almost any page. 


[During his first week at Portsea]: “ 
and ate my first strawberries and cream of 
gave George Fawkes a dinner at the Queen’s Hotel, Southsea, last night, and we 
had a fine talk on crucifying the flesh and the lusts thereof.” “I delivered my i 
sermon on ‘colour’ as an informal address..... -wearing my royal-blue satin cravat 
and a scarlet carnation.” “y looked in at the Lads’ Club Social......I was 


robes and mortar-board.”’ After his 


Last night I drank Champagne all alone, 
the season’; these things do count.” “I 


Piece of impertinence, The sooner 


; 
sketter. ” (Later): “I have shaved, and feel strange- es 
ly calmed by the sight of my own rather delightful face,” E j 


ay, comment is nélidless ! C. S. M. 
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Kagawa. By William Axling. Illustrated. (S.C.M. Editi . 4 
Indian edition. Paper probably, Price Rs. i : ps = Cheap 
Kagawa is one of the greatest figures in the contemporary world. Those 

who have longed to know more of his life and doings will find here the book they 

have been looking for. His vivid and many-sided personality stands out in its 

pages. Itisa thrilling story of adventure in the realms both of the body and of 

the spirit. The author of this biography has been resident in Japan for thirty 

years and isa friend and colleague of Kagawa. He is the Honorary Secretary 

of the National Christian Council of Japan and an Executive Secretary of the 

Kingdom of God Movement, : 

The Saktas of Bengal. By Rev. E. A. Payne, Baptist Missionary Society, 

London. (Religious Life of India Series.) Price, probably Paper Rs. 2° 
Cloth Rs. 3. g 
The Message of the Kingdom of God: Sat Tal Ashram Essays, 
1932. With a Foreword by Dr. E. Stanley Jones. Paper, probably, Rs. 3-4; 
Cloth, Rs, 4-4. (Ready early February.) > X 
CoNTENTS: I. The Kingdom of God in the New Testament—by Dr. Stanley 

Jones; II. The Kingdom of God and Education—by E. L. King; III. The 

Kingdom of God and Human Personality—by J. J. De Boer; IV. The Kingdom 

of God and Science—by T. R. Milford; V. Islam and the Kingdom of God— 

by M. T. Titus; VI. The Kingdom of God and Philosophy—by Ahmed Shah; 

VII. The Kingdom of God and Womanhood—by Miss Vincent; VIII, The 

Kingdom of God and Worship—by Fr. Winslow; IX. The Kingdom of God 

and Politics—by E. Asirvatham; X. The Kingdom of God and Inward Life—- 

by Miss Ferguson; XI. The Kivgdom of God in Japan—by Mrs. Kibble; 

XII. The Kingdom of God and Evangelism in India—by R. C. Das. i 

Life of Gokhale. By J. S. Hoyland. (Builders of Modern India Series.) 

Probably, Paper, Re. 1-8; Cloth, Rs. 2-4. (Due in April.) 

Indian Sculpture. By Dr. Stella Kramrisch. (Heritage of India Series.) 
Profusely Illustrated. Price, probably, Paper, Rs. 4; Cloth, Rs. 5-8. (Due 
in February.) 

The Early History of Ceylon. By G. S. Mendis. (Heritage of Ceylon 
Series.) Paper, Re. 1-8; Cloth, Rs, 2-8. (Just Issued) 

_A History of Urdu Literature. By T. Grahame Bailey, D.Litt. Paper, 

Re. 1-4; Cloth, Rs. 2. 
CONTENTS: Introduction. J.—The History of Urdu. II.—The Beginnings 

of Urdu Literature. III.—The First Century of Urdu Poetry in Delhi. TVs 

Urdu Poetry in Lucknow. V.—The Second Delhi Period and the Four Poets of 

Rampur. VI.—Urdu Prose. VII,—The New Age. 

The Rural Community and the School. Studies in the Education of 
the Negro and other Backward Communities in America. By G.S. Krishunayya, 

M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia), (Education of India Series.) Illustrated. Paper, 
Re. 1-4; Cloth, Rs. 2. 

The Reconstruction of the Curriculum of the Elementary cae 
Schools of India. By T. N. Jacob, M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia). (Education sate: 
of India Series.) Paper, Re. 1-4; Cloth, Rs. 2. ae 

The Message of Sat Tal Ashram, 1931. With a Foreword by 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones. Paper, Rs. 2-4; Cloth, Rs. 3-8. 

Katha Upanishad. By J. N. Rawson, Serampore College. With Sanskrit . 
Text. Probably, Paper, Rs. 3; Cloth, Rs, 4-8. (Due early March.) See, 

Handbook of Travel and Study for Indian Students Going mise 
Abroad. By Paul D. Runganathan. Paper, Re. 1. a 

The People of the Mosque. By L.-Bevan Jones, Principal of the Henry ~ ot 

` Martyn School, Lahore. Crown Svo. Indian edition. Paper, Rs. 3; Cloth, Rs. +. Fee 

_ The Heritage of Asia. By Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D., author of The Heart 

of Buddhism, etc. Illustrated. Indian edition, Paper, Rs. 2. 
Liberating the Lay Forces of Christianity. By Dr. John R Mott. — 
Indian edition. Paper, Re. 1-6. 5 AA 
What I Owe to Christ. By C. F. Andrews. Indian edition. Cloth, Rs. 3. 
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‘THE BANGALORE PRINTING & PUBLISHING Co., 
LTD., have well-equipped Works (T'he Bangalore Pr reo 
at “Lake View’, Mysore Road, and ‘special facilities for the 
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Ex i Printing of Periodicals & Journals under taken. ; ; i 
Books 5 z They are also the publishers and sellers of several A 
Š ~ Mysore Government Departmental publications. ze. 
Periodicals They also hold stock of College, High School-  ;- 
and Primary School books in Several popular — 
Magazines languages. They have their Agencies through- 
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